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ACCIDENT 
EXPECTED 


No accidents are expected in thousands of 
plants throughout the country. But, just the 
same, employees take safety measures —like 
wearing goggles—as a matter of course. 
The same reasoning applies when a 
banker makes a loan on inventory. He doesn’t 
expect any change in the borrower's circum- 
stances or he wouldn’‘t approve the loan. But 


—just the same— it's reassuring to know that, 


whatever happens, the money he lends is 
doubly protected—by the integrity of the 
borrower and by the field warehouse receipts 
which the bank holds in its vault. 

Whenever there is inventory to be 
financed, Douglas-Guardian welcomes the 
opportunity to work with you and your cus- 
tomers. For complete information write our 
nearest office. 


YOU MAKE THE LOANS —WE’LL MAKE THEM SAFE 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
“THE BANKERS’ FIELD WAREHOUSE COMPANY” 


NEW ORLEANS 1, La., 118 North Front St. 
NEW YORK 4, N.Y., 50 Broad St. 
CHICAGO 2, IIl., 173 W. Madison St. 
ATLANTA 3, Ga., Hurt Bidg. 

CLEVELAND 23, Ohio, 398 E. 232 St 
DALLAS 1, Texas, Tower Petroleum Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD 3, Mass., 172 Chestnut St. 


LOS ANGELES 14, Calif., Garfield Bidg. 
MEMPHIS 3, Tenn., Porter Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa., Girard Trust Bldg. 
PORTLAND 4, Ore., U.S. Nat‘l Bank Bldg. 
ROCHESTER 4, N.Y., Commerce Bldg. 

SAN FRANCISCO 4, Calif.,300 Montgomery St. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo., McDaniels Bldg. 
TAMPA 2, Fla., 416 Tampa St. 

HARTFORD, Conn., 149 Woodland St. 
MIAMI 44, Fla., 2450 S.W. 62nd Ave. 
DETROIT, Mich., Penobscot Bldg. e 
MARION, Ind., RO. Box 742 

GRAND RAPIDS, Mich., 1368 Walsh St., S.E. 
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Inviting prospect... 


Environment can be the making of good sport or . . . good business. 
Your customer thinks of his bank as an important part of his business 
environment. The stimulation of good bank service helps him to do a 
better job. If you have not yet enlisted the superior quality of La Monte 
Safety Papers as a means of rounding out your service picture we 
suggest you ask your lithographer for samples or . . . write us direct. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such 1npIvipUALIZzED check paper provides maximum protection 


} | against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


THE WAVY LINES ® ARE A LAMONTE TRADE-MARK 
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January Report 


B anxme’s Special Report this 
month is particularly timely. It’s 
based on a survey conducted by the 
American Bankers Association’s 
Credit Policy Commission of which 
FreD F. FLORENCE, president of the 
Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
Texas, is chairman. 

Like its predecessors in other 
fields, this Report is comprehensive 
and informative, providing outlines 
of business conditions in each Fed- 
eral Reserve district. 

Commenting on our December Re- 
port, which covered the corporate 
bond project of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, Incorporated, 
W. BRADDOCK HICKMAN, the project's 
director, said that our presentation 
was “an impressive piece of work.” 

“The layout is attractive, the ar- 
ticles are lively, and the charts are 
beautiful,” he wrote. “What more 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMBRICAN BANKERS ASSOCTATION 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


The pictures on this month’s cover—one 
for each month of the year—are poster 
photos used by the Advertising Depart- 
ment of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. The department distributes a great 
deal of material—posters, newspaper 
mats, blotters, and so on—according to 
the season and tied in with important 
events on the calendar. Picture credits 
to: Devaney (Jan., March, April, May, 
June, August), Underwood & Under- 
wood (Feb.), H. Armstrong Roberts 
(July, Oct., Nov., Dec.), Ewing Galloway 
(Sept.) 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


BANKING—Vol. XLV No. 7, Published monthly 
at 560! Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
Copyright 1953 by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, Harold Stonier, Executive Vice-president, 
Merle Selecman, Executive Manager, !2 East 36th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Address all Editorial and Advertising Communications 
to 12 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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Just a Minute 


BANKING is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tion, the Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., and the 
Society of Business Magazine Editors 


could anyone ask? . . . Congratula- 
tions on an excellent job!” 


Remember? 


Twenry years ago the country was 
on the threshhold of change. FRANK- 
LIN D. ROOSEVELT had been elected 
President of the United States, and 
had promised a New Deal. It didn’t 
start until March 4, of course, but 
everyone sensed, as 1933 opened, 
that big events were pending. 

We thought you’d be interested in 
recalling some of them, through the 
medium of pictures. So, in this issue, 
we’ve reprinted some of the photo- 
graphs that first appeared in BANK- 
InG’s Reference Supplement, issued 
in 1936. 


It Was Worth the $77 


Tue new chairman of the A.B.A. 
Organization Committee, BARNEY 
GHIGLIERI, president of the Citizens 


DEVANEY 


Chicago office, 105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3, 
Ill.; Washington office, 719 Fifteenth Street, N.W. 
Subscriptions: $4.50 yearly; Canada, $5.00 for- 
eign, $5.50; single copies, 50 cents. Entered as 
second-class matter at the Post Office at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
With the exception of official Association announce- 
ments, the American Bankers Association disclaims 
responsibility for opinions expressed and state- 
ments made in articles published in this Journal. 
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“What does that mean, ‘it’s a time 
lock’?” 


Db 
ER 


National Bank, Toluca, Illinois, re- 
cently became a granddad. When 
LEON CAPPONI, a Toluca tavern 
keeper, heard the news he... but 
let’s pick up the story as told by a 
local newspaper: 

“Capponi called up the high, grade 
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Can you tell the price 
by the Cover? 


In the case of DURA-GRIP 


your guess is sure to be high! 


Your guess high? That’s for sure. For DURA-GRIP Check Book 
Covers have the same expensive appearance as beautiful richly-grained 
leather, yet they probably cost /ess than those you are now using. 
Made in seven interesting colors of DURALEX, a material built like 
a cord tire from the finest cotton fibre, these Check Book Covers are 
made for long-lasting service. 


Let us show you how to economize three ways by using DURA- 
GRIP Check Book Covers. Write or wire for samples today! 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 


BUSHONG COMPANY, Portland, Oregon 
CLARKE & COURTS, Houston, Beaumont, Dallas, Galveston and Harlingen, Texas; Lafayette, La. 
THE COLUMBUS BANK NOTE COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 
H. S. CROCKER CO. INC., Los Angeles and San Francisco, Calif. 
CURTIS 1000 INC., St. Pau! Minn. 
DENNISON & SONS, Long Island City, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Boston, Mass.; Miami, Florida 
THE J. C. HALL COMPANY, Powtucket, R. |. 
JOHN H. HARLAND COMPANY, Atlanta, Georgia and Orlando, Florida 
THE IRWIN HODSON CO., Portiand, Oregon 
HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN, Honolulu, Howaii 
NORTH PACIFIC BANK NOTE CO., Seottie and Tacoma, Wash. 
OGDEN LITHOGRAPHING CO., Ogden, Utah 
PROTECTU BANK NOTE, CORP., Chicago, III. 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN BANK NOTE CO., Salt Lake City, Utoh; Denver and Pueblo, Colo.; 
El Paso, Texas 
SCHWABACHER-FREY CO. San Francisco, Calif. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATIONERY & BANK SUPPLY, Oklahoma City, Lawton and Ponca City, Okla.; 


Amarillo, Texas 
SPOKANE LITHOGRAPHING CO., Spokane, Washington 
STAFFORD-LOWDON, Fort Worth, Texas 
WESTERN LITHOGRAPH CO., Los Angeles, Colif. 


COAST BOOK COVER COMPANY 


810 East Third Street, Los Angeles 54, California 


and parochial schools and told them 
that the kids were to go to the three 
candy kitchens where. they would be 
given free treats on Barney, the new 
grandfather. 

“School buses were used to cart 
the children downtown, and state 
police had to be summoned to pre- 
vent accidents. 

“The youngsters had a big after. 
noon, but Barney did not know any- 
thing about it until the affair was 
well under way and he got a bill for 
$77. The genial Barney joyfully paid, 
but vowed he would get even with 
Capponi.” 

We hear, through the grapevine, 
that Mr. G. has agreed to treat the 
young Tolucans on similar future 
occasions. 


Compound Interest 


From LEON M. LITTLE, vice-presi- 
dent of The New England Trust 
Company, Boston, comes this note: 

“Last week Book No. 1 of the In- 
stitution for Savings in Newburyport 
[Massachusetts] and Its Vicinity 
was brought into the bank for 
change of name. That account was 
opened in 1820, with a deposit of 
$20. Nothing but interest has been 
added since. 

“In 1909 the then owner of the 
book withdrew $1,800, leaving a bal- 
ance of $80.49. 

“The balance is now some $400.” 

All of which is a good New Eng- 
land demonstration of compound in- 
terest at work. But it can, and does, 
happen anywhere. 


Thrift Week 


Tue mail that brought Mr. LITTLE’s 

story also deposited on BANKING’S 

desk a reminder that National Thrift 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


“Harold is almost too conservative! Why, 
even his job at the bank is in the savings 
instead of the daring loan department!” 
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THE RELI. 


AWARD OF HONOR 


FOR 


AN OUTSTANDING 


SAFETY PERFORMANCE 


Bet TELEPHONE COMPANIES RECEIVE 


HIGHEST AWARD OF NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


Bell telephone men and women are proud of the Award 
of Honor presented to them recently by the National 
Safety Council. The award was in recognition of an 


outstanding record for two years. 


It is no accident that the communications industry 
leads in safety. Telephone equipment and buildings 
are designed for safety. And on the wall of every Bell 


telephone building are these words — “No job is so 


important and no service is so urgent that we cannot 
take time to perform our work safely.” 

The lineman on the pole, the driver on the highway, 
the operator at the switchboard, the men and women in 
the business offices — all have tried hard to live up to 
this safety creed. 

We're grateful for this award and we're going to 


keep on trying to make the record even better. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
“A Good Place to Work” 
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BANCO COMERCIAL 
DEL PERU 


oFrice } Jesus Nozareno 139, 


LIMA 


PERU 


CABLES: 
"BANCOPER" 


A steadily increasing number of 
banks in the United States are 
sending us their 


COLLECTIONS ON PERU 


They find they can rely on us for 
rapid and efficient 
cluding:— 

—immediate 


service, in- 


presentation 
—strict observance of 
instructions 


—prompt remittance of 
proceeds 


Our Foreign Department will be glad 
to furnish terms on request, and to answer 
enquiries in connection with Peru's Foreign 


@ Pen Ruled Passbooks 
@ Machine Posting Passbooks 
© Savings Passbooks 
®@ Commercial Passbooks 
@ Loan Passbooks 
® School Savings Passbooks 
@ End Fold Check Cases 
Top Fold Check Cases 
Personalized Check Cases 
@ Tabbed Ledger Cards 
Signature Cards 
@ Colored Bristol and Manila 
Thumb Cut Envelopes 
@ Statement Deposit Slips 
@ Bill Straps 
© Coin Wrappers 
@ Money Bags 
@ Check Binders 


Villian Tee 
1270 ONTARIO STREET 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
Week is January 17-23. The slogan 
is “Save—It’s Your Future.” 

The National Thrift Committee, 
Chicago, suggests that by promoting 
the Week you can: 

(1) Make more people aware of 
your institution and services. 

(2) Provide an opportunity for 
creating community contacts which 
may be useful to your institution’s 
public relations program throughout 
the year. 

(3) Join with other financial in- 
stitutions in dramatizing the value 
and practice of thrift in personal, 
civic, and government affairs. 

In short, the committee adds, you 
can “revive public interest in thrift 
and balanced living.” 


Banker DXCC, WAS, WAC, RCC 


His name is OSCAR G. HERRICK, and 
he’s assistant cashier of the Hones- 
dale (Pennsylvania) National Bank. 
The above initials stand for his ac- 
complishments as an amateur radio 
operator, conducting a station in his 
home. 

The DXCC represents DX Century 
Club, whose members have made 
two-way short wave contacts with 
at least 100 countries. Banker HErR- 
RICK got this honor recently. 

WAS and WAC signify, respec- 
tively, “Worked All States’ and 
“Worked All Continents.” RCC sig- 
nifies membership in the “Rag 
Chewers Club,” an informal organ- 
ization of amateurs who just like to 
talk. 

“I have been interested in radio 
almost from the time it started,” Mr. 
HERRICK tells BANKING. “I used to 
make those crude receivers that 


+ 


DXer Herrick 
has talked to 
at least 100 
countries. Here 
he is at his sta- 
tion, W3QLW 


were so much the rage at that time. 

“My first amateur license, Class B, 
was issued December 8, 1936. My 
Class A license was authorized June 
14, 1938. I was then licensed uncer 
the call W8QLW which has since 
been changed to W3QLW. 

“T built the first two transmitters, 
but the present one is factory-mace. 

“T am in the Eastern Pennsylvania 
Civil Defense Net, being the key sta- 
tion for Wayne County. This net 
meets every Sunday morning at 8:30 
on 3915 ke. 

“T operate on all bands, but mostly 
on 20 meters on phone and cw. 
(telegraphy) and will be pleased to 
contact any banker who wishes to 
call me.” 


Summa Cum Laude 


Tue American Institute of Bank- 
ing’s New York headquarters has a 
file of letters which, in effect, confer 
the highest honors on this eminent 
educational organization. Written by 
bank presidents throughout the 
country, these letters are enthusi- 
astic appreciations of A.I.B. and 
thank you’s for its contributions to 
better banking. 

When a student earns a Standard 
or Graduate Certificate, Dr. LERoy 
LEwIs, the Institute’s National Edu- 
cational Director, reports the fact to 
the president of the new graduate’s 
bank, with comment on the signifi- 
cance of the award. The replies—the 
letters mentioned—reflect the wide 
recognition of A.I.B.’s work, and of 
the effort and ambition represented 
by the prized paper. 

A California president wrote: “It 
is a source of satisfaction to the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
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You Can Invest with CONFIDENCE 
in Homes Built by Men Such as R. M. Alexander 


Over 400 National Homes Builders know that when they 
build National Homes they build the best. Superior 


styling, and the quality “brand name” materials are 


used throughout. The resultant popularity of these R.M. ALEXANDER 
Alexander Construction Co. 


quality homes assures not only ready sale but a strong 


resale market . . . reasons why National Homes 
. Average of 50 homes per year from 1946 
mortgages are sound long-term investments. to 1951. 1951: took on National franchise; 


built 11 conventionals, 89 Nationals. 1952: 
built over 300 Nationals, no conventionals. 


Just off the press: the third edition of ‘‘ Your 
National Home Magazine” with designs 
and floor plans of all 1953 models. Regular 
price 25¢—sent free when requested on your 
business letterhead. 


Visit our Space 92-93, NAHB Convention January 18 
through 22, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago . . . see an 
actual National Home opposite south entrance of hotel. 
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8-mm Photography on 16-mm film 
High reduction ratio (37-1) ie 
Two film types on one camera §f,, 


Fast automatic or hand feeding § us: 


redi 

Maximum document width nun 
Thi 

Choice of three film pattern: *” 


Automatic safety shutter 


Special time- and error- 
saving controls 


HIGH-SPEED BELL & HOWELL 
RECORDER — Offers many cost-cutting 


Bell c Howell Burroughs features that make obsolete most 
. microfilming equipment now in use. 


wo IMPORTANT NAMES 
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GET IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ON NEW BURROUGHS MICROFILMING! 
BEGIN OW TO ENJOY MAXIMUM SAVINGS ON EVERY JOB—EVERY DAY! 


You don’t rent modern Burroughs Microfilming. You 
buy it outright and watch the savings it provides in 
time, film and manpower quickly pay for the equipment. 


In film costs alone, Burroughs Microfilming can save 
as much as 80% over outmoded equipment, because it 
uses 8-mm photography on 16-mm film and a high 
reduction ratio (37-1)—to more than double the 
number of images on every foot of film. 


This precision-built Bell & Howell Recorder—sold by 
Burroughs—sets new standards in economical, high- 
speed operation and long-life dependability. It slashes 


operating expenses and time on the job because it 
does the work easier and faster than ever before! 


Delivery is immediate! Highly skilled service, avail- 
able from more than 600 Burroughs Service Centers, 
is no farther away than your telephone. Twenty-five 
conveniently located Processing Stations assure 
immediate developing of your film—with maximum 
image brilliance and clarity. 


That’s the meat of the Burroughs Microfilming story. 
Call your nearby Burroughs office for the full details. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 


612 SERVICE CENTERS 


Burroughs backs your equipment 


25 PROCESSING STATIONS 


with the largest microfilming 
service staff in the world. Highly 
skilled servicemen are at your call 
—ready to make sure your Bell & 
Howell equipment gives you years 
of productive, trouble-free service. 


Burroughs Processing Stations are 
strategically located throughout 
the country. Here experienced 
technicians assure immediate pro- 
cessing of your microfilm—use 
latest developing methods to in- 
sure maximum image brilliance 
and clarity. 


Fast Expert Service—for A! Your Mhrerotilming Needs 
U; 


Continued expansion in housing starts demanded both continuing and 
expanding credit for a large mid-western lumber wholesaler. Financial 
operations were tied into an intricate system of receivable financing with three 
banking firms. Adequate credit was available, but it was unwieldy 

for both customer and banks as no one of the interested 


banks was willing to take over the entire loan. 
A consolidation of credit was suggested. 


Internal operations were eased when Walter E. Heller & Company took over 
the total current accounts receivable outstandings and continued meeting 
the customer's credit requirements as they expanded—an example of the 
simplification of financing for banks and their customers by 


Walter E. Heller & Company's supplementary financing program. 


Bank officers charged with responsibility for making loans are invited to learn 
the details of Heller Supplementary Financing. A booklet describing the nature 
of our services and the scope of our activities will be sent on request. 
Suggestions for dealing with specific problems will be given 


in confidence and without obligation. Please address: 


BANKING SERVICE OFFICER 


WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 
Estatlished 19/9 


BANKERS BUILDING, 105 W. ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 90 


THE FINANCIAL SERVICES 


rendered by Walter E. Heller & 
Company are not fully identified by 
simple tabulation because they are 
variously coordinated and applied to 
fit specific situations. 


The following types of supplementary 
financing are flexibly administered 
according to experience gained from 
national operations which now 
represent a volume in excess of 
$300,000,000 annually. 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE FINANCING 


INDUSTRIAL FACTORING 
INSTALLMENT FINANCING 


REDISCOUNTING 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT LOANS 


INVENTORY LOANS 
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“Take a roll of coins from our bank . . 


the wrapper . 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 
management of the bank that so 
many of our young men and women 
are devoting so much time and ef- 
fort to Institute activities. We con- 
sider it a privilege to be helpful in 
their training, and feel a sense of 
gratitude to the A.I.B.” 

From the State of Washington, 
this note: “We are glad to encourage 
all our employees to take an active 
part, and feel they are well repaid 
for their efforts and for any cost to 
the bank.” 

Virginia: “We are proud of Mrs. 
X’s accomplishment, and feel that 
she deserves much credit for her de- 
termination to go forward. Her 
achievement becomes all the more 
outstanding when one considers her 
responsibilities as assistant cashier 
of the bank and assistant manager 
of a branch, and the time she must 
devote to her children.” 

Georgia: “The A.L.B. does a great 
service to people who work in banks, 
and we here want to do all we can 
tc encourage employees to take the 
courses and to improve the quality 
of the courses the local chapter pro- 
vides.” 

Indiana: “We, too, are proud of 
Miss X and Mr. Y, and of their ac- 
complishments. By their sacrifice of 
time in order to obtain a greater 
knowledge of the banking business 
they have set an example for their 
fellow workers.” 

Another from California: “We are 
always proud and happy when one of 
our young men has earned the In- 
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stitute’s Graduate Certificate. We 
realize that those who have the am- 
bition and industry to take advan- 
tage of the educational opportunities 
offered will also progress in the 
banking business. You may there- 
fore count on our continued interest 
and support.” 

New York: “I want to tell you 
how highly all of us at this bank 
think of the fine work being done 
by the A.B. and by The Graduate 
School of Banking at Rutgers. We 
feel that the banking business is 
very fortunate in having these fine 
educational institutions.” 

Wouldn’t it be fair to say that, 
between the lines, these comments 
bestow the coveted summa cum laude 
on the graduates and on the Insti- 
tute? 


BANKING in India 


An unusual example of BANKING’S 
international readership arrived the 
other day. 

It was a four-page mimeographed 
reprint from this magazine by the 
United Bank of India, Limited, Cal- 
cutta. Appearing in full was “Get- 
ting Squared Away to Sell Services,” 
by Lewis F. GoRDON, vice-president 
of the Citizens & Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta, from the May 1952 
issue. From the June “Just a Min- 
ute” department United had picked 
up the item “His Bankers’ Club.” 

The reprint, made with our per- 
mission, was circulated among the 
bank’s staff. 


STREAMLINED 


COIN CHANGER 


“The Lowest Priced Modern Changer” 


®@ Now more than 2500 satisfied users— 
banks, savings-loan, theatres, stores, 
ticket offices. 
® Sturdy aluminum—gray hammertone finish. 
Compact, 8” x 10” x 6%s""—Weight 9 Ibs. 
@ Trouble-free—all parts and 
workmanship unconditionally 
guaranteed. 


AT BANK AND OFFICE 
SUPPLY DEALERS ONLY— 


(Model 1107 with silver dollar key—$70, plus tax) 


New 
ROLL-OUT 
(| base 
Converts any 
MP Jr. to low 
cost, roll-out unit, 


where speed is 
essential. A boon 
to tellers and 
cashiers 
(especially 
women) for 
easier, faster 
coin handling. 


$2250 extra 


plus tax. 


OVER 400 MP Jrs. IN USE 
BY ONE LEADING 
WESTERN BANK CHAIN. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 


METAL PRODUCTS INC. 
4000 Long Beach Ave., Los Angeles 58, C Calif. 


Send literature on M P Jr. and nearest deal- 
er’s name. 
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Red glow growing.. 


All over the Delaware 
Valley, the fires of indus- 
try are glowing—and 
growing. And as they 
grow, they light the way 
for production of more 
and more manufactured 
goods. 


If your client is com- 
ing into the booming 
Philadelphia area, why 
not get in touch with 
Central-Penn? Put our 
more than 120 years of 
experience to work in 

\ your behalf. 


CENTRAL-PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 


Is depreciation 


“anybody's 


guess: + 


Depreciation is an im- 
portant and measurable 
element in determining 
costs, profits, and taxes. 
Through property anal- 
yses and remaining life 
studies, the factor of 
variance in measuring 
depreciation may be 
reduced to a very nar- 
row range. 


The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 


Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Those Thrifty New Yorkers 


Tue $230,000,000 MANHATTAN SaAv- 
INGS BANK recently opened, with in- 
novations, a new main office in mid- 
town New York, and here’s what 
happened: 

More than 100,000 visitors were 
counted during the two-day festiv- 
ities. 

They opened 20,000 new accounts, 
totaling over $1,300,000. 

It took 100 New York cops and 25 
special policemen to handle the 
crowd. 

As a gesture of goodwill, 18 
friends of the bank in the Madison 
Avenue - 47th Street neighborhood 
contributed door prizes, including an 
automobile, a week’s West Indies 
cruise for two, a television set, and 
a man’s and a woman’s wardrobe. 
The landlord donated the car. 

The office represents a consolida- 
tion of MANHATTAN’S two midtown 
branches. Their records, securities 
and furnishings were moved to the 
new address during the night pre- 
ceding the opening. 

The bank’s president, WILLARD K. 
DENTON, and his staff had figured 
that the folks would turn out, but 
their estimate of the number proved 
semewhat conservative. The first day 
more than 70,000 people swarmed in 
to sign the slips for the prize draw- 
ing and to inspect, among other 
things, the two large public lounges 
and the murals that are features of 
the new quarters. Newspapers gave 
the story a headline—and the next 


day the crowd was large, too, despite 
a heavy rain. People lined up, sev- 7 
eral abreast, for two blocks. Each ~ 
visitor got a china bank; with each 
account of at least $5 went a pen 
and pencil set. And everyone had 
a chance at the prizes. : 

The bank was especially pleased 
by the apparent quality of the ac- 
counts. Many new depositors left 
substantial amounts and said they’d 
be back with more. 

Promotional activities included a 
distribution of doorprize tickets to 
workers in the busy area and to de- 
positors. There was only one news- 
paper advertisement. But the news 
got around, and for several days be- 
fore the opening the bank had many 
telephone inquiries. 

One thing more: the bank reports 
that it lost no accounts as a result 
of combining the two branches with 
the new main office. It has three J 
other offices in New York. 

The MANHATTAN was organized in 
1850. 

JOHN L. COOLEY 


In the old days judges used to sus- 
pend the bad man and not the sen- 
tence. 


A man who pays $50 for a used 
car will find it os pay to drive 
a bargain. 


Communication is so good now 
that a half dozen nations can insult 
each other on the same day. 


Here’s a small part of the New York throng that visited the bank’s new main 


office, Madison Avenue and 47th Street. 


The police had to set up the traffic 


barriers, usually in service only at big parades, to control the crowd 
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HELP 
YOURSELF 
TO 
NEW 
ACCOUNTS 


JOHN ROSEN 
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ACCOUNT (T SERVES 


of CALIFORNIA! 


A correspondent account 
with Bank of America en- 
ables you to send your items 
for any of more than 300 
California communities — 
direct to Bank of America 
branches in those localities. 


One account either in Los 
Angeles or in San Francisco 
makes this time-saving direct 
routing service available. 


Travelers Cheques 
to your customers. They are known and 
honored throughout the world. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL TRYST AX? ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


' a loan,” said the youthful customer. 
“At least I don’t want to sign a 
| note. I just: want you to let me take 
| $250 for 48 hours.” 
| “What’s the idea?” 
the lending officer. 
| “Well, Tl tell you how it is. I 
| happen to know where I can buy a 
good second-hand car for just $250. 
It really has a good engine and 
practically new tires and it’s a steal 
for the money. I know a fellow 
that’ll give me $300 for it quicker 
than scat, when he sees it. So if 
you'll just let me take the $250 now, 
I can run around and buy the car 
tonight, and then tomorrow I can 
sell it for $300 to this friend of 
mine, and then come in and give 


questioned 


you your $250 back. It might not 


be more than 24 hours I’d need the 
money. It’s such a short time, it 
seems plumb silly to go to all the 
fuss and bother of making up notes. 
This way, it won’t cost you a cent, 
and it won’t cost me a cent, and 
you'll be helping me to make $50.” 

The would-be business tycoon was 
quite put out to learn that banks 
don’t operate that way. 


Ww: a broad smile, the young 
married man walked up to the 
Christmas Club window, laid down 
a dollar bill and said, “I want to 
take out a Christmas Club mem- 


bership for my daughter, Patricia 
Jones.” 

“Why, Mr. Jones, I didn’t know 
you had a little girl!” said the teller. 

“Well, of course she won’t be here 
until next June,” explained the cus- 
tomer, “but I thought it would ke 
nice if she had a little money com- 
ing to her next Christmas.” 

“IT think so, too,” agreed the 
teller, forbearing to ask, “Suppose it 
should be Patrick Jones—or maybe 
Patricia and Patrick?” 


Tue little girl looked very young 
to be so obviously bored with life 
when she approached the window 
of the Christmas Club teller. With 
a world-weary air, she laid a 50- 
cent piece on the counter and ex- 
plained that she wanted a member- 
ship in the club. Mindful of the cur- 
rent employees’ contest for securing 
Club members, the teller asked her 
whether someone in the bank had 
asked her to join. 

“Oh, goodness, no!” she wearily 


replied. “It’s all my dad’s idea. He’s 
been reading articles in the Parents’ 
Magazine again—you know, all 
about giving children responsibility 
and so forth, and he told me to 
come in and join. He thinks it will 
be good training for me, so I’m just 
doing it to keep him happy.” 
BELLE S. HAMILTON 


A college professor says many 
students seem bored. He should talk 
also to some who don’t go to his 
lectures. 


Russia not only has no unemploy- 
ment but almost no wages. 


Modern War: Destroy a country; 
restore it. 
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The Mohawks 
called him 


Indians occupied the region in 1738 when young William Johnson arrived from Ireland 
to manage a huge tract in what is now Fulton County, New York. As settler and 
fur trader, his honesty and fair treatment of the Indians soon won their respect and friend- 
ship to a degree, it is said, never attained by any other white man in this locality. In his 
official transactions with them he used to wear a scarlet blanket trimmed with gold lace, 
a gesture which they considered highly flattering. He learned the language of the Mohawks 
who adopted him as chief with a name meaning Big Business. 

Because of his influence “Johnson of the Mohawks” was a key figure in the French 
and Indian wars. His ability as an organizer enabled the British troops to build a road 
through the forest to Lake George, thereby defeating the French and saving Albany from 
attack. In recognition of his contribution to this victory, Johnson was made a baronet. 

Johnson Hall, in the present city of Johnstown, was built by Sir William in 1762 
on one of the largest properties in all the colonies, and here he lived in baronial splendor. 
After the death of his young wife, in the custom then locally sanctioned, he acquired an 

Indian woman as his second “wife.” She was succeeded by 
Molly Brant who was known as “the Brown Lady of 
Johnson Hall” and apparently held a position of respect. 

According to a local legend, after Sir William’s death in 
1774, Joseph Brant, Mohawk chief and Sir William’s trusted 
friend, marked the stair rail with his tomahawk as a sign to 
the Indians that the house was not to be molested. Although 
the town was burned, Johnson Hall was spared and toma- 
hawk marks are still plainly visible in the mahogany. The 
house is now under the jurisdiction of the New York State 
Education Department. 


The Home, through its agents and E 
brokers, is America’s leading Lad 
insurance protector of American homes HCHCE 


and the homes of American industry. Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


FIRE AUTOMOBILE MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
Copyright 1952, The Home Insurance Company 
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that Credit Reoort trom Bankers 
Trust certainly gavé us the facts we wanted. 
/ hear that every credit inguiry they get 


receives the personal attention of an exper/= 
enced credit officer...” 


How you can get dependable Credit Information 


You, of course, know the impor- 
tance of getting accurate, depend- 
able credit information — credit 
information which can be acted 


upon with confidence. 


That is the kind of credit in- 
formation you receive when you 


send us your credit inquiries. 


Credit information from Bank- 
ers Trust is based on personal in- 
terviews with suppliers, customers, 
competitors, banks, trade associa- 


tions and regular credit agencies, 
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Our credit investigators and 
analysts are well-trained, compe- 
tent, and experienced. In addition, 
every credit inquiry receives the 
personal attention of an experi- 
enced credit officer. He supervises 
the investigation and evaluates the 
facts obtained in the light of cur- 
rent trade and business conditions. 


This “officer management” offers 
you a decided advantage. 

This is just one of the many 
services Bankers Trust offers its 
correspondents and customers. If 
you require an efficient New York 
banking connection you are in- 
vited to write us at 16 Wall Street, 
New York 15, N. Y. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Mr. ROBBINS, who is trust officer 
of The Tradesmens Bank & Trust 
Company, Vineland, New Jersey, 
says he knows of no other bank 
which uses the system he describes 
here. Neither is it one which the 
machines’ manufacturer (National 
Cash Register) has outlined for use 
in banks generally. According to 
the author, however, bankers within 
a radius of 150 miles of Vineland 
have visited the Tradesmens to see 
the operation in actual use. 


OR quite some time we have 
Pi teen investigating, as perhaps 

have many bankers, the various 
methods of teller operation with 
one object in view—a system that 
would provide for us a rapid and 
simplified teller operation acceptable 
to our customers, and a good audit 
of deposits and tellers’ cash. Our 
bank is located in the center of 
southern New Jersey, in a city of 
about 30,000 population. We serve 
both an industrial and farming area, 
which affords us a little better than 
the average amount of lobby traffic 
and account activity as compared to 
other banks with $14,000,000 of de- 
posits. 


We operate five commercial pay- 
ing and receiving windows in our 
lobby, and two auto drive-in win- 
dows at the rear of our building. 
With the increase of activity that 
has been experienced by most banks, 
we began our quest for an improved 
system of teller operation. We had 
been using for a number of years a 
proof machine that gave each teller 
a net cash total at the end of each 
day, and we had eliminated the use 
of tellers’ cash tickets. The tellers 
were proving to their individual 
cash totals as provided by the proof 
machines. As the activity increased, 
our tellers’ settlement was being de- 
layed because it was dependent upon 
the processing of all work through 
the proof department, which at times 
was 45 minutes after closing. 

We considered the idea of using 
tellers’ cash tickets, but realized 
that it would slow our customer 
lines to some degree. We investi- 
gated the use of triplicate deposit 
tickets with snap-out carbon. We 
found that this would eliminate the 
use of passbooks, speed up our cus- 
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A Method for 
Auditing Deposits 


GEORGE G. ROBBINS 


tomer lines, and give the teller a 
copy of each of his deposit transac- 
tions. However, it would not accu- 
mulate the total of the cash the 
teller took in, and, therefore, would 
make it necessary for each teller to 
list the cash from the tickets at each 
settlement. The triplicate deposit 
slips were expensive, and would not 
enable us to tie directly the total of 
each deposit from the teller to the 
proof department. The misplacing 
of a deposit ticket and the duplicate 
could not be discovered immediately. 


Our next step was the study of 
tellers’ machines. After an exten- 
sive investigation of the advantages 
and disadvantages of all tellers’ ma- 
chines, we ordered seven machines, 
with four built-in register totals, 
which issue a receipt by perforating 
the top of the deposit slip. We now 
operate in the following manner: 
When a customer presents a de- 
posit, it is compulsory that the tell- 
ers record the amount on the ma- 
chine in order to issue a receipt to 
the depositor. The deposit ticket 
and the receipt are mechanically 
dated, given an identifying number, 
and marked with the individual 
teller’s symbol. The total amount 
of all deposits received is accumu- 
lated in a register total in the ma- 
chine. If there is cash included in 
the deposit, the teller, after count- 
ing the cash in the usual manner, 
records the amount in the machine, 
which also prints that figure on the 
ticket retained by the bank, and the 
total is accumulated in a second 
register in the machine. When a 
group of deposits has been collected 
end is ready for the proof depart- 
ment, subtotals (which are auto- 
matically printed on a tape), are 
taken from the machine and sent to 
the proof with the batch of work. 
Our proof machines have, in ad- 
dition to the regular deposit key 
and the regular cash key, batch de- 
posit and batch cash keys. The total 


of each deposit is listed in the batch 
deposit key; the cash on the ticket 
as printed by the teller’s machine 
is listed in the batch cash key, and 
the distribution of the other items 
on the deposit is made in the usual 
manner. When the batch has been 
completely processed through the 
proof, the total in the batch deposit 
key and the total in the batch cash 
key must agree with the tapes is- 
sued by the tellers’ machines which 
were attached to the work. 

We have now proved each deposit 
slip individually. We have proved 
that all deposits received by the 
teller have reached the proof depart- 
ment, because the group total agrees 
with the total from the teller’s ma- 
chine. We know that the customer’s 
receipt is correct, and we know that 
the cash the teller entered in his 
machine agrees with the cash on the 
deposit ticket. At the end of each 
group of work, the batch keys on the 
proof machine are cleared, and the 
totals transferred to the regular de- 
posit and cash keys, and the oper- 
ator is ready for the next group of 
work. 

If the customer has made an error 
on his deposit ticket, we do not 
change the total on the ticket, but 
make an adjusting debit or credit to 
the customer’s account, and send an 
explanatory advice. 


Fiaruier we said that the tellers’ 
machines had four built-in register 
totals, and we have utilized two of 
them for the deposit operation. The 
other two we use for recording 
cashed checks. All checks cashed 
are processed through the tellers’ 
machines, which print on the face 
of the check the amount which was 
paid out for the item. We list all 
of the checks drawn on our bank in 
the third register key, and all checks 
drawn on other banks in the fourth 
register key of the machine. Cashed 
checks are sent to the proof depart- 
ment with a tape from the teller’s 
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transit 
operati 


Today — every bank 
needs a lift 


All banks can profit by Sedgwick 
Coin Lifts and Correspondence Lifts. 


machine showing the total of the 
group. By separating our own checks 
from other banks’ checks at the 
teller’s window, we: eliminate one 
sorting operation for our proof ma- 
chine operator. At the end of the 
day, the difference between the cash 
in and the cash out as recorded on 
the machine is the amount the teller 
should have in his cash drawer. The 
auditor recapitulates the total of 
teller’s cash, which must prove with 
the total in the cash key on the 
proof machine. 


Another feature of the teller’s 


| machine is a built-in adding and 
| listing feature which eliminates the 
| need for a regular adding machine 


at each window. 


Since the first few wrinkles of the 
operation were ironed out, we have 
experienced no difficulty. 


The most commendable thing 
about a popular song is that it isn’t 
popular long. 


A pessimist is a person who went 
into partnership with an optimist. 


Although the system as outlined 
may sound cumbersome, it is amaz- 
ingly simple and easy to operate. It 
eliminates the use of passbooks, 
speeds up customer lines, and im- 
mediately detects a misplaced or 
withheld deposit. By depressing 
four keys, the teller has the total of 
his day’s work for settlement. We 
think that we now have a good audit 
of deposit tickets, with a minimum 
of effort. 


RFC Lending Methods 


FIRST-HAND study of the lending methods of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation was made early in December by George R. 


Boyles, chairman of the Federal Legislative Committee of the American 
Bankers Association. Mr. Boyles, who is also president of the Merchants 
National Bank in Chicago, was invited to attend a regularly scheduled 
loan meeting of the RFC and later talked individually with a number of 
the corporation’s officials. 


Deputy Administrator Clarence A. Beutel, who presided over the 
meeting, explained to the A.B.A. officer how applications are processed 
through the loan agencies and the Washington office of the RFC and 
are then considered by a board of advisers to the Administrator, who 
makes the final determination. Mr. Boyles expressed special interest in 
RFC loans made with private banks participating, several of which were 


approved at the meeting he attended. 


In the photo are (left to right) George R. Boyles, chairman of the 
Federal Legislative Committee of the American Bankers Association and 
president of the Merchants National Bank in Chicago; Deputy Adminis- 
trator Clarence A. Beutel of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
and Solis Horwitz, RFC general counsel. 


Many banks need Sedgwick Food Lifts 
or Sedgwick Sidewalk Elevators. 


Most banks can improve the value of 
residential property, in which they or their 
clients are interested, with Sedgwick Resi- 
dence Elevators or Stair Travelors. 


Every bank is impressed by Sedgwick’'s 
60 year record of safe, economical equip- 
ment performance. 


SHOE W ALK RESIDENCE 
WAITERS, GLEVATORS GEVATORS 


For complete information, address Dept. B-5 


dqwick MACHINE WORKS 


154 WEST 15th ST, NEW YORK 
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Introduces Millions of People to Other Financial Services 


Christmas Club 


A CORPORA TEON 


Every year, millions of Christmas Club mem- 
bers make regular weekly deposits in thou- 
sands of financial institutions. 


Many of these people have never before en- 
tered a financial institution and know little of 
the many services it offers. Through their 
membership in Christmas Club, these people 
become acquainted with these services and 
with the importance of systematic saving to 
achieve financial security. 


For over forty years, Christmas Club, A 
Corporation, has served an ever-growing num- 
ber of financial institutions in the United 
States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Canada. 
Every year, Christmas Club, A Corporation, 


has produced a nationwide advertising and 
promotional campaign that not only attracts 
people to Christmas Club but aids in promot- 
ing good public relations for your financial 
institution. 


Christmas Club, A Corporation, has realized 
through its long experience that every finan- 
cial institution has its own particular needs. 
The Christmas Club program is, therefore, 
tailored accordingly. Why not have a staff 
representative of Christmas Club, A Corpora- 
tion, call on you? He has every system for 
efficient operation and a wide variety of proven 
advertising material to build a profitable pro- 


gram to meet your local needs. There is no 
obligation, of course. 


Ghristinas 
K Corporation 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


BUILDS SAVINGS ¢ BUILDS CHARACTER ¢ BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
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WIDE WORLD 
Mr. McCloy, who is to succeed Mr. 
Aldrich as chairman at Chase 


Mr. Aldrich, who is to be Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James’s 


New Ambassador to Britain: Winthrop W. Aldrich 
New Chairman of Chase National: John J. McCloy 


WILLIAMS’ ALDRICH, 
prospective United States Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James’s, 
is being succeeded as chairman of 
The Chase National Bank of New 
York by JoHN J. McCtoy. 

Mr. McC.oy, former president of 
the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, and 
more recently U. S. High Commis- 
sioner for Germany, takes his new 
position on January 19, the effective 
date of Mr. ALDRICH’S resignation. 

President-elect Eisenhower’s an- 
nouncement of the Aldrich appoint- 
ment was acclaimed in Great Britain 
where the banker has long been rec- 
ognized as a staunch friend. An ar- 
dent supporter of British aid pro- 
grams, he campaigned for all-out 
assistance to Britain before Pearl 
Harbor, and for his efforts was 
twice decorated by the late King 
George VI. 

The Ambassador-to-be served as 
president of the British War Relief 
Society during World War II and 
was a strong advocate in 1946 of 
the first $3-billion loan to Britain. 
He is a supporter of Point 4 and the 
Marshall Plan. 

Mr. ALDRICH, son of the late Sen- 
ator NELSON W. ALDRICH of Rhode 
Island, was graduated from Harvard 
University in 1907 and from Har- 
vard Law School in 1910. During 
World War I he served in the Navy 
as a lieutenant. 

He began his career as a lawyer 
with the firm of Murray, Prentice, 
and Howland, and became chief 
counsel for the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York. In 1929 the 
Equitable merged with the Seaboard 
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National Bank. Three months later, 
after the death of the merged bank’s 
president, Mr. ALDRICH took the job 
with the understanding that it would 
be temporary and that he would 
eventually go back to law. 

The next year the bank was 
merged with the Chase National, 
and Mr. ALDRICH remained as presi- 
dent, with the late ALBERT H. WIG- 
GIN as chairman. When MR. WIGGIN 
resigned in 1933, MR. ALDRICH be- 
came—at the age of 47—the head of 
what was then the nation’s largest 
bank. 

He is a keen yachtsman and an 
amateur watercolorist, specializing 
ii marine scenes. In 1930 he man- 
aged the syndicate which built the 
Enterprise, the America’s Cup de- 
fender, and sailed as navigator on 
the craft when it defeated the late 
Sir Thomas Lipton’s Shamrock. In 
recent years his time has been de- 
voted to business interests and to 
civic and philanthropic activities. 
His corporation directorates are nu- 
merous. 

Mr. McCoy was educated at Ped- 
die, Amherst, and Harvard, receiving 
his LL.B. from Harvard in 1921. He 
practiced law in New York and is a 
fcrmer member of the firm of Mil- 
bank, Tweed, Hope, Hadley & Mc- 
Cloy, legal counsel for the Chase Na- 
tional Bank. 

Mr. McC toy left law to become con- 
sultant to Secretary of War Henry 
L. Stimson, and was Assistant Sec- 
retary of War from August 1941 to 
November 1945. He holds the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal and is a 
Grand Officer of the Legion of Honor 
of France. 


This department is compiled by 
THEODORE FISCHER Of BANKING’S 
staff. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY, 
New York, opened a new office in the 
General Electric Building in quar- 
ters vacated five days earlier by the 
MANHATTAN SAVINGS BANK, which 
moved to new quarters. 


“I Had to Come Over” 


NN MARGRET FORSLUND of Stock- 
holm, Sweden, is working for a 
year at The Philadelphia Saving 
Fund Society. Arrangements for 
her employment in this country 
were made with the Director of the 
Organization of Swedish Savings 
Banks through the offices of J. Ray- 
mond Dunkerley, deputy manager of 
the American Bankers Association, 
and Henry C. Watt, PSFS vice-presi- 
dent in charge of personnel. 

Miss FORSLUND came from Stock- 
holm on her own, paying transporta- 
tion and other expenses. Her pur- 
pose: to observe policies and 
procedures, but mostly to observe 
people as they perform their duties 
in a modern American bank. 

In her own words, “I became in- 


Ann Margret Forslund 


BANKING 
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terested (in coming here) when an 
American girl, with whose family I 
am now living, began to tell me 
about American life. She told me so 
much of America, that at last 1 
thought I had to come over and look 
at it.” 


Oscar Wells Retires; 
Once Headed A.B.A. 


WELLS, long-time chairman 
/ of the board of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, is retiring at his own request. 
LIEUTENANT GENERAL JOHN C. PER- 
SONS becomes chairman of the board 
and continues as the bank’s chief ex- 
ecutive officer. JAMES G. HALL suc- 
ceeds GEN. PERSONS as president. 
Mr. WELLS is a former president 
(1925) of the American Bankers 
Association. GENERAL PERSONS saw 
action in World War I as a Captain 
and Major in the infantry, and in 
World War II as a Major-General, 
commanding the 31st Infantry Div- 
ision both during its training and 
later in action in the Pacific Theater. 
When he retired from active Army 
Service in 1948, the State of Ala- 
bama conferred the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-General on him. 


STANLEY M. WEDD has become 
chairman of the board of The Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce. He was 
succeeded in the presidency by 
JAMES STEWART, C.B.E., and, in turn, 
Nett J. McKINNON succeeds MR. 
STEWART as general manager. 


HORACE SCHERMERHORN, vice-pres- 
ident of the National Shawmut 
Bank, Boston, has been elected sen- 
ior trust officer, and JOHN WALLACE 
has been elected vice-president and 
trust officer. A. W. Hitt and WILBAR 


WHITTEMORE were elected vice-presi- 
dents. 
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Left to right, 
Robert M. Cathar- 
ine, president, Na- 
tional Ass’n_ of 
Mutual Savings 
Banks; Charles R. 
Diebold, president 
Western Savings 
Bank, Buffalo, 
and president N. 
Y. State Ass’n of 
Mutual Savings 
Banks; Edward 
Hoyezyk, blinded 
Marine veteran; 
and David 
Schnair, chair- 
man of New York 


Group of Blinded Veterans Association as Mr. Diebold receives award of the 
veterans group for giving a regular job to the veteran, blinded in Korea 


Blinded Vets Honor Buffalo Banker 


MARINE who was blinded by a 

sniper’s bullet at Okinawa in 
World War II, and the banker who 
gave him a job were honored in New 
York the other day. 

The marine is EDWARD J. Hoyczyk, 
with The Western Savings Bank of 
Buffalo, New York. The banker is 
CHARLES R. DIEBOLD, the bank’s 
president, and president of the Sav- 
ings Banks Association of the State 
ot New York. 

To Mr. DIEBOLD, the New York 
State Group of the Blinded Veterans 
Association presented the ‘“Em- 
ployers Award” for “recognizing in 
a practical way that a blind person 
need not be sheltered but can do a 


regular job in a regular way in full 
competition with persons who are 
without physical handicaps.” The 
presentation took place at the an- 
nual mid-year meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks. Mr. DIEBOLD is the first re- 
cipient of the award. 

Mr. HoyczyK was employed by 
the bank in November 1949 as an 
advisor on veterans’ problems. He 
filled his job so competently that he 
became an official in the home loan 
department where he handles mort- 
gage credit investigations. He is a 
Harvard graduate and the father of 
a four-year-old son. 

DAvip SCHNAIR, chairman of the 


At the annual meeting of the American Cancer Society in New York City, eight 
board and delegate members discovered a second common bond—they’re all 
bankers. Left to right they are: Robert D. Keith, Pacific National Bank of Seattle; 
James S. Adams, Lazard Freres and Company, New York; Mrs. D. N. Thomas, 
Bank of Weirton, West Virginia; James V. Stuart, Michigan National Bank, 
Grand Rapids; Mrs. Mildred F. May, Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Arizona; 
Stuart H. Keay, Amoskeag National Bank, Manchester, New Hampshire; Charles 
B. Galloway, First National Bark of Tampa, Florida; and Harold W. Wallg:en, 
Philadelphia National Bank 
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like “IMPACT! 
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like it, too! 


IMPACT’s instantly understandable, hard hitting facts are liked 
by businessmen all over the country. They save precious 
reading time and get a clearer picture of business scenes 
from IMPACT, sent to them by courtesy of their local bank. 


Your bank’s name on every copy you distribute will be 
a weekly reminder of its leadership and willingness to serve. 


impact is published by 


BUSINESS NEWS ASSOCIATES, INC. 


149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


DISPLAY STAND 


THE BOWER MANUFACTURING COMPARY | | 
1023 S. 10th Street, Goshen, Indiana 


Here is a New Idea 


It is GOODWILL ADVERTISING for your bank 
on a NO-COST-TO-YOU-BASIS. 

Our ee centers around our VISIBLE COIN 
BANKS . . banks that let you “See What You 
Save” 

The banks hold about $50.00 in assorted coins . . . 
and it is impossible to shake out the money 
through the slot. 

Bower Banks are of durable plastic or of glass and 
polished nickel plated steel—you have your choice. 

Each bank is imprinted with your bank name and 
address in permanent red letters, A padlock and 
two keys are furnished with each bank. 

You use these banks as you choose, but we recom- 
mend our new self-liquidating plan where you sell 
the banks outright to your customers for $1.00, 
which is your cost. Give the keys with the banks, 
permitting your customers to save for his own pur- 

poses. Suggest that he count the coins himself and 
bring them to the bank for depositing in his sav- 

ings account. 

This idea is proving very popular—many banks 
are re-ordering 1000 or more at a time. 

With each initial order we supply, without extra 
cost, a DISPLAY RACK that holds 8 BANKS and 
a descriptive placard, as in the illustration. Get 
your order in now for prompt delivery. 


Note: These banks are sold only by mail order 
and only to banks. 


Send for 
FREE SAMPLES 


BVA, in awarding the scroll to Mr. 
DIEBOLD, praised the banker for his 
“courage and intelligence in giving 
a blinded person the chance to show 
that he can be as good or better 
than anybody else.” 

“Too many employers,’’ Mr. 
SCHNAIR said, “are afraid to hire 
workers who are not normal in 
every way. They are afraid of a 
blind person for reasons that do not 
exist in fact. We know from experi- 
ence among our own members that a 
blinded veteran, or any blind person, 
can be perfectly adjusted and can, 
by additional concentration, often do 
a job better than the next fellow. 
Ep Hoyczyk proves that point.” 

A couple of days before, Mr. 
Hoyczyk received the annual 
achievement award of the BVA and 
was named “Blinded Veteran of the 
Year.” 


Secretary Snyder Honored 


N a dinner in his honor in Wash. 
ington, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury JOHN W. SNYDER was given a 
silver cigar humidor by the advisory 
chairmen of the U. S. Savings Bonds 
committees of the 48 States, the 
District of Columbia, and Hawaii. 
The humidor bears all their signa- 
tures. Presentation was made by 
JOHN C. CORNELIUS, Minnesota state 
chairman and executive vice-presi- 
dent of Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn advertising agency. 

A testimonial scroll was presented 
te the outgoing Secretary by EARL 
SHACKELFORD of Jefferson City, state 
director for Missouri, inscribed with 
the signatures of the 51 state and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 


Secretary of the Treasury John W. Sny- 
der, left, receives a silver humidor from 
John C. Cornelius acting for the ad- 
visory chairmen of the U. S. Savings 


Bonds committees 
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B. C. GARDNER, M. C., President Rites GORDON R. BALL, Vice-President and 


General Manager 


November 24th, 1952 
Gentlemen: 

The Annual Statement of Condition of the Bank of Montreal, which I am 
pleased to submit herewith, may be of particular interest to you this year in 
view of the attention now being focused on the Canadian economy. 


The past year has been notable for the increasing number of U. S. firms 
participating in Canada's dramatic expansion. Some 2,500 American companies 
are now doing business in this country, contributing, in an important way, to 
the twenty-two-billion-dollar total which now represents the annual value of 
the nation's goods and services. 


The Bank of Montreal serves as the gateway to Canada for many of these firms 
which have found enormous opportunities for expansion. With 582 Canadian 
branches from coast to coast and with three long-established offices in the 
U. S., the B of M has the resources, facilities and experience to assist at every 
phase of a business operation north of the border. You are cordially invited 
to communicate with us through your American bank or through any of our U. S. 
offices. 

Sincerely, 


fram © Reg 


Vice-President and General Manager 


BANK OF MONTREAL Statement of Condition October 31st, 1952 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash on hand and due from banks Deposits. an bay pmaadkes - $2,147,900,483.52 
260,929,246.88 Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
Notes of and cheques on other Outstanding To a ee 46,726,196.14 
Government and Other Public Capital . . . $36,000,000.00 
Securities Rest or Reserve 
(not exceeding market value) 987,563,535.92 Fund. . . 5 3,000,000.00 
Other Bonds, Debentures and Undivided 
Stocks Profits. . . 702,860.34 89,702,860.34 
(not exceeding market value) 121,116,603.90 $2,286,477,930.88 
$1,552,676,652.11 
Commercial and Other Loans. . 663,492,265.37 NEW YORK 5: 64 Wall Street—Cecil T. Aulph, 
Bank Premises . . . ; 21,104,694.76 Frank W. Hunter, G. Arnold Hart, Agents 


Customers’ Liability under Accept- CHICAGO 3: 27 South La Salle Street —Eric B. Lavelle, Manager 


ances and Letters of Credit (as 46.726.196.14  SANFRANCISCO 4: Bank of Montreal (San Francisco), 
percontra). . »726,196. 333 California Street—Albert St. C. Nichol, President 


$2,286,477,930.88 LONDON, ENGLAND: 47 Threadneedle Street, E. C. 2, 
9 Waterloo Place, S.W. 1 


CANADA'S FIRST BANK COAST TO COAST... 582 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 
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The longest way around 
may be the shortest way 


fo bigger yields 


ie life lines are not straight lines 
. it takes crooked rows to farm on 
the level. 


To keep a farm from running down- 
hill, we must keep water from rushing 
downhill. When running water is slowed 
to a walk, it keeps the farm at home. 


Conservation is simply protecting what 
we have today so we'll have something 
left tomorrow. It’s good business any 
time. Using land to its best advantage — 
rotating crops, leaving grassed water- 
ways, contouring, strip-cropping, build- 
ing ponds, planting marginal sections to 
grass and timber — is a big job that re- 


FOR PROFITABLE 
FARMING 


quires our combined efforts. 


If we’re to save our dwindling supply 
of rich topsoil, we must work together. 
Conservation demands teamwork. Saving 
our soil is a job for all of us — for we 
who design and build farm machinery ... 
for the farmers who use it... and for 
you, the agricultural specialists who work 
with and guide America’s 6 million 
farmers. 


THE MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY 
Quality Avenue e Racine, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of tractors, combines, corn pick- 
ers, forage harvesters and a full line of other 
farm machinery engineered and built for better 
farming. 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


territorial directors of the U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds Division. 

The state chairmen and directors 
of the Savings Bonds program were 
hosts to the Secretary at a two-day 
conference at which a promotion 
program for U. S. Defense Bonds in 
1953 was adopted for recommenda- 
tion to the incoming Secretary of 
the Treasury, GEORGE M. HUMPHREY, 
of Cleveland, Ohio. The goals for 
Defense Bond sales next year are 
substantially higher than those at- 
tained in 1952. Banks and bankers 
under this recommended plan would 
be asked to give special promotion 
effort to Bond-a-Month and over- 
the-counter sales of Series E Bonds, 
and to the investor series H, J, 
and K. 


Lew Gordon Retires 


— F. GORDON, vice-president in 
charge of public relations of 
Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta, retires as of January 1 after 
21 years with the bank. 

Mr. GORDON is past president and 
honorary life member of the Finan- 
cial Public Relations Association and 
is nationally known as a speaker and 
lecturer. He is to remain active in 
consulting work for banks in the 
field of public, customer, and em- 
ployee relations, business develop- 
ment, and advertising. He is a past 
member of the Public Relations 
Council of the A.B.A. 


JOHN P. MANEY and DONALD K. 
MACKENZIE are now vice-presidents 
of the Marine Midland Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 


JOSEPH W. GANANN has _ been 
named head of the New York Agency 
of The Royal Bank of Canada, suc- 
ceeding E. C. HOLAHAN who is re- 
tiring. W. H. SHARPE, assistant 
agent at New York, succeeds MR. 
GANANN as agent. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 25) 


W. H. Sharpe Joseph W. Ganann 
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5th NATIONAL CREDIT CONFERENCE 


Chicago, Illinois, January 26, 27, 28, 1953 


THE Credit Policy Commission of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation will hold its Fifth Annual National Credit Conference, 
January 26, 27 and 28, 1953, at the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


With banking and business entering upon a new year with a 
changed political atmosphere, the conference will serve as a 
forum for discussing the responsibilities of bankers in the light of 


changing conditions. 


Speakers have been chosen from widely varying types of 
businesses to permit the bankers at the conference to study their 


I 


credit policies from different viewpoints. 


CONFERENCE SPEAKERS 


FRED F. FLORENCE, Chairman, Credit Policy Commission, A.B.A.; 
President, Republic National Bank, Dallas, Texas 


W. HAROLD BRENTON, President, A.B.A.; President, State Bank of 
Des Moines, Des Moines, lowa 


General R. E. WOOD, Chairman of the Board, Sears Roebuck Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois 

WALLACE M. DAVIS, President, The Hibernia National Bank, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 

JOHN J. ROWE, President, Fifth Third Union Trust Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

ORVAL W. ADAMS, Executive Vice-President, First National Bank, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


E. LAWRENCE WORSTALL, President, Robert Morris Associates; 
Vice-President, The Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

VINCENT YAGER, Vice-President, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, Ill. 


W. A. BLEES, Vice-President, Crosley Division—AVCO Manufacturing 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


JOSEPH R. JONES, Vice-President, Savings and Mortgage Division, 
A.B.A.; Vice-President, Security-First National Bank, Los Angeles, 
California 


U. V. WILCOX, Editor, Washington Banktrends and Washington Cor- 
respondent, The American Banker 


ROY A. FOULKE, Vice-President, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 


C. B. SHUMAN, President, Illinois Agricultural Association, Chicago, 
Illinois 


WILLIAM T. TAYLOR, Vice-President, Bankers Trust Company, New 
York, N. Y. 


Dr. PAUL W. McCRACKEN, Professor of Business Conditions, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


W. WALTER WILLIAMS, Eisenhower appointee for Under-Secretary 
of Commerce, Seattle, Washington 


DO THESE TWO THINGS NOW! 


SS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS 


ADVANCE REGISTRATION 


Credit Policy Commission 
American Bankers Association 
12 East 36 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


OBTAIN YOUR HOTEL RESERVATION 
WELL IN ADVANCE 


SEND APPLICATIONS TO 


M. P. MATHEWSON, SALES DIRECTOR 
LA SALLE HOTEL 
LA SALLE AT MADISON STREETS 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


ACCOMMODATIONS 
6.50 7.00 7.50 8.00 8.50 19.00 


9.00 9.50 10.00 10.50 11.00 12.50 Name 


Our bank will be represented by the following at the A.B.A. National Credit Conference, 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, January 26-27-28, 1953. 


Title 


11.50 12.50 13.50 14.00 


11.50 12.50 Name 


_ Title 


13.50 14.50 16.50 

15.50 16.50 19.00 
Parl. B.R. & B. 11.00 12.00 20.50 22.00 31.50 33.00 
Parl. & 2 B.Rs. 33.00 34.50 44.00 45.50 57.00 


WHEN MINIMUM RATES ARE NOT AVAILABLE 
THE NEXT HIGHER RATE WILL PREVAIL. 
Bank 


City 


PLEASE STATE DATE AND TIME OF ARRIVAL 
AND DEPARTURE. 


RESERVATIONS WILL BE HELD UNTIL 6 P. M. 
UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED. 


REGISTRATION FEE—$12.50 PER PERSON 


(A complimentary copy of the Proceedings will be mailed to each registrant) 


OUR CHECK FOR $__—C—CSd'S: ENCLOSED. (Make check payable to A.B.A.) 


(Refunds will be made, upon request, to those unable to attend) 


MAIL THIS FORM TO AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
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You can’t stop tomorrow’s headlines, but you can 
keep ahead of them by carrying the proper form and 
amount of blanket bond protection. 

FaD, with 63 years of specialized experience to 
its credit, offers that kind of protection — through 
more than 9,000 agents and 50 strategically-located 
field offices. 

We'll be glad to have one of our bonding spe- 
cialists work with you or your regular insurance 
adviser in planning the soundest possible bonding 


program for your bank. 


FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS 
BLANKET BONDS; BURGLARY AND 
OTHER NEEDED FORMS OF INSURANCE 


Fipevity company 
Baltimore Maryland 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 


Mrs. Wetherbee Hoyt Ammidon 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


MARIAN B. WETHERBEE has been 
named mortgage officer of the 
Middletown (Connecticut) Savings 
Bank. She is in charge of the mort- 
gage closing department and is one 
of the bank’s official appraisers. Mrs, 
WETHERBEE is a member of the As- 
sociation of Bank Women, and is 
active in the Association of Savings 
Bank Women of Connecticut. She 
has been a member of Hartford 
Chapter, A. I. B. 


Hoyt AMMIDON, heretofore a vice- 
president of The Hanover Bank, New 
York, is joining Vincent Astor on 
January 1 as chief executive officer 
in charge of financial affairs. He 
has been elected vice-president and 
trustee of The Vincent Astor Found- 
ation. Mr. AMMIDON was with Han- 
over for 20 years. 


Bob Izant Retires 


a J. IZANT, vice-president of 
the Central National Bank of 
Cleveland, retired December 1 after 
more than 33 years of service. 

Mr. IZANT, a former president of 
the Financial Public Relations As- 
sociation, is a native of Cleveland. 
He joined Central Bank’s staff in 
1919 after two years as an Army 
officer in World War I, prior to 
which he had done reportorial and 
editorial work for the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. He was made a vice- 
president of the bank in 1928. 

At its 1952 convention, the FPRA 
elected him to honorary life mem- 
bership. 

Mr. IZANT has also been president 
of the Cleveland Crime Commission. 


At the First National Bank of 
Leesburg, Florida, GILBERT AULT 
and BELLE S. HAMILTON have been 
named assistant cashiers. MR. AULT 
has served in every department of 
the bank and has been active in 
A. I. B. work. Mrs. HAMILTON has 
handled the bank’s advertising for 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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ant 


Another Philadelphia landmark — the place where grand old 

Ben Franklin rests. And still another landmark — The Pennsylvania 
Company. If ever you need a banking office in Franklin’s 

town, remember we've got 23 of them. And in those offices you'll 
find the swiftest kind of air mail check clearances, 

and top-notch, 24-hour-a-day transit operations. Come join 


our Correspondent Bank family — we'd like to have you. 


The Pennsylvania Company 


for Banking and Trusts Founded 1812 


Serving more people more ways than any other Philadelphia bank 


23 offices, Philadelphia and suburbs Member Federal Reserve System - Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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(COLOMBIA) 


Land of American Opportunity 


In the years ahead, few countries in South America will offer 
U. S. business such broad and vital trade opportunities as 
Colombia. All signs point to a substantial increase in Colombian 
travel — export and import trade — development of new indus- 
tries or expansion of existing local industries. 

Progressive U. S. banks and business organizations know these 
facts — are establishing correspondent relations in Latin Amer- 
ica, notably in Colombia. In increasing numbers they are taking 
advantage of the exceptional and complete banking facilities 
provided by this 40-year-old institution. 

With 29 offices, located in all important commercial centers, 
trade information is quickly gathered and forwarded to you. 
Special departments are available to handle your collections and 
letters of credit. 

Inquiries cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices — Bancoquia 
Capital paid-up: $20,000,000 — Pesos Colombian. 


Surplus: $15,000,000 — Pesos Colombian. 
Other reserves: $3,172,000 — Pesos Colombian. 


General Manager: Antonio Derka 


Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Armenia (C), Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla (3). 
BOGOTA (8), Bucaramanga, Cali, Cartagena, Cartago, Cfcuta, 
Girardot, Ibagué, Magangué, Manizales, Medellin (1), Monteria, Neiva, 
Palmira. Pasto, Pereira. Puerto Berrio, San Gil, Santa Marta, 


Sincelejo, Soeorro, Vélez (8). 
\ vee York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, nx | 


FASTER SORTING... jj 
in perfect order gr Alphabetical, 


numerical, 
h | h dli geographical 
wit ess an ing ° or any other 
special indexing 
LeFebure vertical sorters are tailored to fit EACH job. Saves space, saves time, easy to learn, 
easy to operate and economically priced. Let a LeFebure trained representative study your 


sorting job and offer a sound, workable solution to your sorting problem. No obligation of course, 
just outline your problem when writing us. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION—WRITE FOR FOLDER 808 


CORPORATION 
4 CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
Most eenaee sorting line — Easy rolling stands also available. 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


the past 10 years, including the 
writing of the now famous weckly 
column, “First National Tell-Tale 
Teller.” She is the author also of 
BANKING’s regular column, “Around 
Our Bank.” 


Colonel Edens Is 89 


WILLIAM GRANT EDENS 
of Chicago, retired banker, cele- 
brated his 89th birthday on Thanks- 
giving. 

Colonel EDENS, long active in the 
Republican Party and a former vice- 
president of the old Central Trust 
Company of Illinois founded by the 
late Charles G. Dawes, maintains 
his interest in politics. He is forth 


| in seniority among the members of 
| the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
| men of which he was an interna- 


tional officer. Known as the “father 
of hard roads in Illinois” his con- 
tribution toward the improvement 
of highways in that state was rec- 
ognized a few years ago when the 
new North Side Expressway was 
named for him. 

His son, WILLIAM MCKINLEY 
EDENS, is with the Continental Il- 
linois National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Colonel EDENS’ military title was 
acquired as the result of an incident 


| at the Republican Convention of 


1896 when a Chicago newspaper re- 


| porter mistook him for a Colonel 


ex-army officer. The title 
stuck. Several vears later it became 
official when he was named an honor- 
ary Kentucky colonel. 


RupotF S. HECHT, chairman of 
the board of the Mississippi Shipping 
Company and a former president of 
the American Bankers Association, 
has completed another trip around 


| the world. The letters he wrote while 


en route have been gathered into a 


| book under the title of “Around the 


Face of the Globe.” Mr. HECHT 


| visited 26 countries in four conti- 
' nents in his 100-day trip. 


The Plymouth (Massachusetts) 
National Bank has announced these 
elections: EDWARD R.BELCHER, chair- 
man of the board; HENry W. 
BARNES, Jr., president and trust 
officer; WARREN R. GIRARD, cashicr; 
ROBERT S. FELLOWS, trust officer and 
assistant cashier. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 115) 
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A new Pittsburgh entranceway 


gave this bank a new personality 


A BEFORE 


HERE’S something about a 
bright, open building that makes 
people feel welcome there. Retail 
merchants employ this “come on in” 
look in an effort to win more business 
. and it works! Merchants who 
have modernized with Pittsburgh 
open-vision fronts have proved—with 
increased volume and profits—that 
it’s the friendly, inviting store that 
attracts the most customers. 

Banks are profiting by the experi- 
ence of their retail neighbors. 
Modern, open-vison bank buildings 
can be seen everywhere. They've 
swapped the traditional impersonal. 
built-to-impress appearance for a 
warmer, friendlier look that is a 
straight-forward expression of the 
bank’s desire to serve. 


Store Fronts 
and Interiors 
by Pittsburgh 


PAINTS 


PITTS SURG H 
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GLASS - 


First Merchants National Bank, Lafayette, Indiana. 
Pittsburgh Products used: Pittco Store Front Metal, Polished Plate Glass, 
Herculite Tempered Plate Glass Doors. 
Architect: Walter Scholer & Associates, Lafayette. 


Why not put the magnetic power 
of a modern Pittsburgh Store Front 
to work for you? Remodeling your 
bank building gives it a new person- 
ality. Modernizing the properties 
held by your bank is good business 
too. It protects your investment, in- 
creases your revenue, helps keep 


& 


tenants longer, attracts many poten- 
tial occupants. Pittsburgh modern- 
izations make sound loan risks, too. 

For further product information 
and examples of what Pittsburgh 
modernizations have done for others 
—and can do for you—fill in and re- 
turn the coupon below. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


i (our 


sells 


Look That Sells.” 


CHEMICALS - BRUSHES 


PLATE 


GLASS 


PLASTICS 


Room 3110, 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Without obligation on my part, please send me a FREE copy of 
your modernization booklet, ‘How To Give Your Store The 
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Specialized 


CCH REPORTERS 


in Specialized Fields 


@ No matter what your interests, no matter what your 
responsibilities may be, if they concern taxation and busi- 
ness law, you will find them well served, effectively and 
continuingly, by one or more of the great family of CCH 
TOPICAL LAW REPORTS. Represented here are 
some of the specialized CCH Reporters serving highly 
selective fields of law. 


Hour after hour, and day after day, telegraph, tele- 
phone, teletype, and fast mail pour a steady stream of 
new laws, amendments, regulations, rulings, decisions, 
and the like, into. the editorial offices of Commerce Clear- 
ing House. 


Hour by hour, day after day, this vital news, this 
important factual information, transformed into efficient 
working tools is rushed into the hands of subscribers all 
over the country through pertinent issues of the more 
than one hundred fifty CCH Reports. 


Thus, Commerce Clearing House Topical Law Reports, 
by consistently meeting specific business and professional 
needs everywhere, have established a recognized symbol. 
For everywhere now the initials “CCH” mean speed, 
dependability, and completeness. 


Write for details on these Reporters or others in fields of 
particular interest to you. When writing, also request copy of 
complimentary “‘Rapid Tax Finder.”” Address Desk B-153. 


MMERCE. CLEARING, HOUSE,.I 


es 
NAAR 


PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 522 FirtTH Ave. 1329 E STREET, N. W. 
CHICAGO 1 New YORK 36 WASHINGTON 4 
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o this is a kind of anniversary year, marking 20 

S times around the sun since 1933 when we uncere- 

moniously changed our course to the left, stowed 

the gold compass below, and headed straight to some- 
place or other, which is where we are now. 

Among the many interesting differences between 
then and now, there is one that seems particularly dif- 
ferent, Dei gratia, and reassuring. This is the coopera- 
tive spirit which today animates the incoming Adminis- 
tration. Twenty years ago we were having transition 
trouble moving from one President to the next. Every- 
one could smell something cooking but the dish was 
unfamiliar, except for the Russian dressing. 


There were 14,000,000 unemployed at that time. 
Industry and agriculture were stagnant. One state 
after another was following Michigan in declaring bank 
moratoria. The crisis was aggravated by the absence 
of any coherent or dependable word from those about 
to take over and there was a consequent miasma of 
alarming rumors. America’s desperation was President 
Hoover’s “baby,” said President-elect Roosevelt hap- 
pily and with characteristic regard for the little 
niceties. 

So it came to pass that the inauguration of the new 
regime synchronized, by the calendar and even by the 
clock, with the demise of confidence and the almost 
complete breakdown of the country’s financial and 
business mechanism. 


Today, in sharp contrast, there is every evidence 
that President-elect Eisenhower intends to cooperate 
fully with the outgoing administration to transfer the 
powers of government and achieve the constitutional 
change of command with a minimum of disturbance to 
the security program and the general economic out- 
look. The calendar ahead is full of important decisions 
affecting banks and business, but before we look at 
some of these future items, let’s take just a moment, 
for the sake of auld lang syne, and wander quickly 
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through the garden of memory and pick a few forget- 
me-nots from 20 years ago. 


To start with there was the proclamation of President 
Roosevelt closing the Stock Exchange and all banks 
from March 4 to 12, 1933. The Treasury issued 90-day 
bills at 4.75 percent. A kind of scrip currency was pro- 
vided, and frozen bank deposits spurred general defla- 
tion. On pages 33 to 40 is a little album of pictures 
from this period. 

In April increasing defaults of municipal bonds and 
yields were the highest on record. On the 19th the 
Government suspended gold payments. Gold was em- 
bargoed and gold hoarding was made illegal. 

On May 27 the Securities Act was approved. 

Congress repudiated the gold clause in contracts and 
Government securities on June 5. During May and June 
the prospective inflation of currency caused the public 
to purchase stocks, grain and raw materials, and there 
was a sort of boomlet. 

The World Economic Conference in June and July in 
London tried to stabilize the currency or reduce tariffs 
but fell on its face when President Roosevelt pulled 
the rug from under the meeting. 

In July the National Industrial Recovery Act was 
applied to regulate production and wages and hours 
of labor. 

In December, for the purpose of raising commodity 
prices, the gold value of the dollar was depressed to 
65 cents. 

In January 1934 the President announced he prob- 
ably would require $10-billion for the period to June 
30—$6-billion for Government alphabetical corporation 
expenditures and $4-billion for refunding. Congress 
authorized devaluation of the dollar by as much as 
50 cents. On January 30 President Roosevelt signed a 
money bill fixing gold prices at $35 per ounce, devalu- 
ing the dollar to 59.06 percent of the former gold 
content. 

In May 1935 the NRA and the Frazier-Lemke Act 
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were declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 

On August 14 of the same year the Social Security 
Act was signed and on the 23rd the Bank Act was 
signed. 

The AAA was declared unconstitutional on January 
6, 1936. 

On February 5, 1937, the President submitted a plan 
to add six new Supreme Court Justices—-a plan popu- 
larly called “packing the Court.” 

In March of that year there was the most severe 
break in four years in the Government securities mar- 
ket. The Supreme Court re-affirmed the gold clause 
decision in which it held that contracts calling for pay- 
ment in gold were outlawed by New Deal emergency 
legislation. 

Omitted are hundreds of other events of that crowded 
epoch, but enough are included to give the highlights 
of the trip. 


Decisions Ahead Affecting Business 


Aura, the biggest task of 1953 is to regain the in- 
itiative in the cold war. Communism is an idea as 
well as an army, and the idea is more dangerous 
because it cannot be bombed and is in our midst. 

Our only weapon against this idea is the opposite 
idea—enlightened free enterprise. So, the economic 
decisions to be made this year are as important as the 
military, perhaps more so. 

The prevailing mood is one of hopefulness. There is 
anxiety about the problems of the future but confi- 
dence that the new Administration will be able to 
deal with them successfully. 

There seems to be general agreement that the imme- 
diate threat of inflation has subsided, although it may 
remain a potential peril. If a generalization can be 
made, it would seem that business and industry are 
more concerned with the possibility of deflation, while 
the theoretical economist, pointing to deficit financing 
because of the defense program, still insists inflation 
is the thing to watch. 

Certain banking and industrial groups go so far as 
to suggest planners of the incoming Administration 
should draw blueprints to be put into effect whenever 
deflation should occur. In any case here are a few 
items on the 1953 list of things to watch. 

Monetary Policy in General. There are two basic 
monetary and banking planks in the Republican plat- 
form dealing with domestic and foreign policies: 

“(1) A Federal Reserve System exercising its func- 
tions in the money and credit system without pressure 
for political purposes from the Treasury or the White 
House. 

“(2) To restore a domestic economy, and to use our 
influence for a world economy, of such stability as will 
permit the realization of our aim of a dollar on a fully 
convertible gold basis.” 

Credit Policy. President-elect Eisenhower at Troy, 
New York, on October 23, 1952, said: 

“The Federal Reserve Board had power to impose 
the necessary restraints. But under a Fair Deal Admin- 
istration, the power of this independent agency was 
hamstrung. We had too many controllers but no 
control. 

“The next step—after we have a sane and honest 
economic program again—will be to carry it out effec- 
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tively. We shall not allow our Government agencies to 
fight at the expense of the American people. We shall 
create an atmosphere in which the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Treasury Department can act, not as 
political enemies, but as economic allies in the war 
against inflation. .. .” 

Budget. President Truman’s budget and economic 
report to the Congress will be read with interest, 
but with the knowledge that they do not commit the 
next Administration. Eisenhower’s inaugural address 
should receive even closer attention in this connection. 

Normally the appropriation committees use the 
budget for their guidance in interrogating spokesmen 
for the various departments and agencies. Hearings 
begin in the House and occupy weeks there and many 
weeks more in the Senate committee. In the end, Con- 
gress does not enact a single appropriation bill for the 
whole Government, but a series of departmental bills. 

Treasury Financing. Various Treasury securities 
mature in 1953. Since the Treasury doubtless will have 
to raise new money, the maturing issues will have to 
be refinanced. The first such to come under the Hisen- 
hower Administration will be the Series A-1953 certi- 
ficates of indebtedness payable February 15, the deci- 
sion on which must be announced three weeks ahead. 
The issue totals nearly $8.9-billion. Another nearly $5- 
billion of certificates mature on June 1 and more than 
$2.8-billion on August 15. A month later the 2 percent 
bonds of 1951-53 totaling nearly $8-billion must be 
refinanced; and on December 1 some $10.5-billion of 
Treasury notes. Series F and G savings bonds start 
maturing in May to a 1953 total of $189,000,000 and 
$944,000,000, respectively. The Treasury must decide 
whether to pay them off in cash, issue exchange offer- 
ings, or go to the Congress to get their life extended. 
These Fs and Gs are not held by banks. 

In addition to the regular 91-day Treasury bills 
maturing at frequent intervals, $2.5-billion of tax antic- 
ipation bills come due March 18. Further resort to 
this type of security may be expected. Some new money § 
probably will have to be raised in the April-June 
quarter. On the basis of present budget assumptions, 
additional new money may be sought early in fiscal 
1954. 

Open-Market Operations. During the early months 
of 1953 the Federal Open Market Committee may pub- 
lish the report of its subcommittee studying the tech- 
niques of open-market operations. Headed by William 
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The eight pages of pictures that 
follow are taken from Banking’s 
Reference Supplement, published 
by BANKING in 1936. They 
formed part of the book’s picture 
section, which illustrated some 
early New Deal events. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


CABINET—This is the first photograph made of President Roosevelt and his official family. 

Seated, left to right: George H. Dern, of Utah, Secretary of War; Cordell Hull, of Tennessee, Secretary 
of State; Franklin Delano Roosevelt, of New York, President of the United States; William H. Woodin, of 
New York, Secretary of the Treasury; Homer S. Cummings, of Connecticut, Attorney General. 

Standing, left to right: Henry A. Wallace, of lowa, Secretary of Agriculture; Harold L. Ickes, of Illinois, 
Secretary of the Interior; Claude A. Swanson, of Virginia, Secretary of the Navy; James A. Farley, of 
New York, Postmaster General; Daniel C. Roper, of South Carolina, Secretary of Commerce; Frances 

Perkins, of New York, Secretary of Labor 


PRESS CONFERENCE—President Roosevelt outlines to the newspaper men, at his first press confer- 
ence, his plans for putting the White House relationship with the press on a more intimate basis 
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MARCH 9, 1933—President Roosevelt signs the Emer- 
gency Banking Act giving him emergency powers over 
foreign exchange, gold and currency movements, bank- 
ing transactions, and other important banking matters. 
In the picture, the late William H. Woodin, then Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, stands beside the Executive 


UNEMPLO YMENT—Tree planting is typical of the work 
done by the Civilian Conservation Corps, established by 
Congress as a means for reducing the number of idle 
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BRITISH VISITOR—Representatives of several nations 
came to the White House in the Spring of 1933 to discuss 
economic problems, especially those that were to be 
dealt with at the coming London Conference. Ramsay 
MacDonald arrived here only to find that we had aban- 
doned the gold standard while he was en route 


MILK STRIKE—Strikers dumping milk in Kenosha 
County, Wisconsin, on May 13, during their campaign 
to force an increase in the wholesale price 
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KEYSTONE 
BANKING ACT OF 1933—Main provisions of this measure, signed June 16, 1933, concerned Federal Re- 
serve control of speculative credit, insurance of bank deposits and segregation of the deposit and invest- 
ment banking functions. Surrounding Mr. Roosevelt in the photograph are (left to right): Senator 
Bulkley, Senator Gore, Senator Glass, J. F. T. O’Connor, Comptroller of the Currency, Senator McAdoo, 
Representative Steagall, Senator Fletcher, Representative Goldsborough, Maryland 


SECURITIES ACT OF 1933—President Roosevelt signed this measure on May 27, 1933. It prescribed 
civil liabilities for issuers and underwriters, the intent being ‘‘to provide for full and fair disclosure’”’ of 
the character of securities sold and ‘‘to prevent frauds in the sale thereof’’ 
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N.R.A.—On June 16, 1933, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt signed the Na- 
tional Recovery Act which he 
termed the most important 
and _ far-reaching legislation 
ever enacted by the Ameri- 
can Congress. Standing in the 
picture (left to right): Senator 


Robinson, Senator Wagner, Rep- 
resentative Doughton, Repre- 
sentative Ragon, Representative 
Hill, Representative McClintic 


WALL STREET—J. P. Morgan, 
his counsel, John W. Davis, 
and one of his partners, Thomas 
W. Lamont. Mr. Morgan testi- 
fied before the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee in its 
investigation of stock exchange 
practices 


JUNE 1933—The World Mone- 
tary and Economic Conference 
met in London. The picture 
shows the French delegation 
conversing during an adjourn- 
ment of the proceedings 
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BANKERS’ CODE—At one of the hearings on the Code of Fair Competition for Banks. Standing at the 

far end of the room are Major Oliver of the National Association of Mutual Savings Banks, Arthur D. 

Whiteside, N.R.A. representative, presiding, and Ronald Ransom of the American Bankers Association. 
The Code, approved October 3, became effective October 16, 1933 


GOLD PRICE—Prof. George F. Warren (left, talking 
with Senator Couzens) was in Washington for a time as 
money expert for the Administration, advocating con- 
trol of commodity prices through manipulation of the 
value of gold. In a radio address on October 22, 1933, 
President Roosevelt announced his authorization of the 
R.F.C. as buyer of ‘‘gold newly mined in the United 
States at prices to be determined from time to time”’ 
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LIBERTIES—Dean Acheson, Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, draws the serial numbers of Fourth Liberty 
Loan bonds that are to be retired in April 1934. In the 
center is Dr. O. M. W. Sprague, then expert adviser to 
the Treasury, and at the right is the then Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board, Eugene Black. The retire- 
ment of the Liberty Loans was continued at intervals, 
until the last bonds were called, October 15, 1935 
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INTERNATIONAL 


DEFICIT—When President Roosevelt delivered in person his message to Congress on January 3, 1934, 

he announced the rate of Government spending for recovery, the size of the deficit, his intention to 

balance the budget at an early date and the permanence of the New Deal. Behind the President sit Vice- 
President Garner and Speaker Rainey 


RECOGNITION—William C. Bullitt became the first SILVER—While gold was the most discussed metal early 

United States Ambassador to the U. S. S. R. when recog- in 1934, leaders of the Senate silver bloc were already 

nition by the United States followed the Roosevelt- laying their plans for remonetization. Below, Senators 
Litvinoff conversations Wheeler, Borah and Caraway 
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MORE LOANS—The American 
Bankers Association Convention 
in October 1934 heard R.F.C. 
Chairman Jones urge a broader 
loan policy on the banks, to- 
gether with renewed efforts to 
restore mortgage investments 
to soundness 


CONTROL—Secretary Wallace 
is pointing to a map that shows 
how one part of the A.A.A. 
philosophy was being carried 
out in October 1934. The “‘plough- 
ing-under’’ program had al- 
ready been applied to major 
crops, though not yet to pota- 
toes, and pork prices had started 
their climb 
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CONVENTION—Officials of the 
American Bankers Association 
called on the President at the 
White House during their Wash- 
ington Convention. Left to right, 
Robert V. Fleming, Francis M. 
Law, Rudolf S. Hecht and Tom 
K. Smith 
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A BANKING Report 


Good Outlook 


or 


Credit 


Results of a National Survey 


by the Credit Policy Commission 


ODAY the nation stands on the threshold of 

another year, enjoying a high level of business 

activity, full employment, and a high scale of 
wages, but with a new political force administer- 
ing its affairs. It is time to reappraise existing con- 
ditions and to peer into the future for some reliable 
sign posts to guide our course throughout the com- 
ing year. 

Again the Credit Policy Commission of the 
American Bankers Association, of which Fred F. 
Florence, president of the Republic National Bank 
of Dallas, Texas, is chairman, has undertaken a 
year-end sampling of bankers’ opinions as to exist- 
ing conditions and future trends affecting the ex- 
tension of bank credit. The conclusions and the 
comments contained in this article reflect the con- 
sidered opinions of members of the Commission 
and other well informed bankers. 

From this survey it appears that there prevails 
throughout the country a general feeling of opti- 
mism and of confidence in the future, and an ex- 
pectation of the continuation of business activity at 
approximately the present high level. Pledged to a 
policy of economy, it is expected that the new Ad- 
ministration will search out and eliminate wasteful, 
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extravagant, and unnecessary operations of the 
Government and reduce governmental expenditures 
and their burden upon the taxpayers. The defense 
spending, which has been the main support of our 
economy during the past few years undoubtedly 
will undergo substantial trimming. Possibly there 
will be the cutting back of unnecessary defense 
orders and the stretching out of existing ones. 

In the adjustments resulting from the new Ad- 
ministration’s policies, both foreign and domestic, 
some business concerns and individuals will be 
affected more than others—and some adversely. 
The productive capacity, now considerably enlarged 
—perhaps excessively in some fields—will have to 
be diverted so as to supply the changed require- 
ments of the nation and its citizenry. Competition 
will be tremendously increased. 

Reflected in the survey is the feeling that bank 
and all other business management throughout 
1953 will have to be alert to changing conditions. 

(The survey included four questions. General 
remarks on these questions follow, after which 
come comments divided according to Federal 
Reserve districts.) 
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— to four questions on— 


bank loans 
interest rates 


What are the possibilities of an 
increase or a decrease in the dollar 
volume of bank loans for the first 
six months of 1953, or do you ex- 
pect no appreciable change? 


A SOMEWHAT divided opinion exists as to what change, 
if any, will take place in the volume of bank loans dur- 
ing the first six months of 1953. Approximately 30 
percent of those participating in the survey stated that 
there ‘will be an increase, while the same percentage 
indicated a decrease. About 40 percent, however, antici- 
pated no appreciable change. 

The factors taken into consideration for an increase 
were the continued defense activity now approaching 
its peak, the accelerated income tax payment require- 
ments under the Mills tax provision, the continued in- 
crease in consumer credit, particularly in connection 
with the purchase of automobiles and television sets, 
and the unfavorable weather conditions in certain areas 


What are the possibilities of an 
increase or a decrease in the aver- 
age rates of interest on various 
types of bank loans for the same 
period, or do you expect no ap- 
preciable change? 


Tue great majority of those participating in this sur- 
vey expressed the opinion that there will be no appre- 
ciable change in the average interest rates on various 
types of loans unless the prime rate advances in New 
York. About 12 percent, nevertheless, anticipated some 
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inventories 
construction 


necessitating larger credit requirements by farmers. In 
addition, as business conditions are currently at a high 
level and possibly will continue to be, at least during 
the first part of next year, the credit needs of business 
concerns should keep pace. 

On the other hand, it was pointed out that the out- 
standings of loans at this time are unusually high and 
that considerable of the borrowings during the past few 
months have been seasonal and will be liquidated 
shortly after the first of the year. Much of the financing 
was for the movement of crops to market and the proc- 
essing of commodities, as well as the normal build-up 
of inventories of retail establishments for the Christ- 
mas trade. Loan outstandings, according to some esti- 
mates, will decrease by as much as 5 to 15 percent. 
Some anticipate that the new year will bring a modest 
reduction in business spending for fixed assets and a 
closer control of inventories because of lack of scarci- 
ties. Still others sense a more cautious attitude on the 
part of builders who, perhaps, will reduce the number 
of starts the first of the year. All these factors will 
contribute to a decline in loan volume. 

In all, it appears that, except for sectional situations, 
the dollar volume of bank loans will continue at about 
the present level. 


firming of the rates because of the apparent need for 
upgrading the rate in certain situations. For example, 
customers unable to pay at maturity, customers requir- 
ing the revamping of term loans made several years 
before, and customers whose operations fail to show 
up well and, for one reason or another, have deterio- 
rated into poor risks, certainly should pay a higher 
rate of interest. There is a possibility that the rate of 
interest on GI mortgages will be increased to 414 per- 
cent and the rate on FHA mortgages to 41% percent. 

Only 5 percent expected a decline in average interest 
rates. 

Except for unusual situations, it seems unlikely that 
there will be any appreciable change in the average 
interest rate because 

(1) rates in many cases during the past year were 
realistically adjusted upward; 

(2) higher fixed expenses of banks and the possi- 
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bility of some decline in loans outstanding require 
earnings to be maintained at reasonable levels in rela- 
tion to the net worth. 


What are the present conditions 
of inventories in the hands of 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and 
retailers? Are they overstocked, 
understocked, or in balance? 


Ir was the consensus that inventories in the hands of 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers appeared to 
be in balance, with some exceptions. Generally, it was 
noted that business management during the past sev- 
eral months had adopted more cautious programs de- 
signed to bring inventories into proper balance and in 
better relation to their orders. Costs of carrying inven- 
tories under present conditions, nevertheless, are rela- 
tively high when measured by the amount of capital 
invested. 

There are indications of understocking in some areas, 
particularly the steel industry, because stocks con- 
sumed during the period of work stoppage in that indus- 
try last summer have not been replenished. 

There is also some indication of overstocking. This 
was true in some localities as to radios, television, and 
household appliances. Packers have been accumulating 
inventory as a result of fall marketing of hogs. Frozen 
food inventories appear to be higher than previous 
years, but not unduly so when viewed in connection 
with greater consumption. Inventories in lumber also 
have been high. The lumber market has been sluggish 
and a sharp break in prices is considered as not incon- 
ceivable. Mill inventories are greater than either of 
the past two years, but do not approach the high level 
of 1949. Plywood production likewise has been run- 
ning ahead of orders, and prices have recently dropped 
10 percent. Inventories, however, are not large and it 
is felt that at the new price level the situation will bal- 
ance out without further difficulty. It is normal for 
inventories of retailers to be high at this time of year 
because of the Christmas trade. Manufacturers’ inven- 
tories appear somewhat higher than in previous years, 
probably due to the defense effort. The increased cost 
of materials and labor, plus the time for processing of 
the larger units required by the military services and 
the time lost by subcontractors before delivery of com- 
pleted parts to the prime contractors, all have a direct 
bearing on the increased inventories of goods in proc- 
ess of manufacture. 

It appears that businessmen are alerted to the dan- 
gers of unsatisfactory inventories and are making a 
determined effort to keep them in proper relation to 
their prospective orders. There also exists less incen- 
tive on their part to accumulate inventories as mate- 
rials become more abundant. In all, with the exception 
of some abnormal situations, conditions of inventories 
appear to be fairly satisfactory. 


January 1953 


EXPENDITURES FOR NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 


Billions of Dollars (By quarters) Billions of Dollars 
30 30 


Transportation and 
Public Utilities 


Manufacturing and Mining 
4 1 


What is the outlook for home and 
other construction during the first 


half of 1953? 


Ix the opinion of the majority of those responding to 
the survey, there will be some decrease in home con- 
struction during the first half of 1953. Some calculate 
that this decrease will range from 5 to 10 percent. 
There is evidence of a slowing up in the demand for 
new housing, and an indication of a softening of real 
estate prices. In some areas a point close to satura- 
tion is being reached on residential housing. Many 
builders, as a result, are adopting a more cautious 
policy in connection with the construction of higher- 
priced houses. 

A number of bankers, however, were of the opinion 
that the present high volume of residential construc- 
tion will continue during the first part of the year. This, 
no doubt, is based on the critical housing situation 
developing in areas where continued or new military 
and industrial expansion is being undertaken on a large 
scale. 

Construction other than housing also is expected to 
decline during the first part of the year. Generally, the 
expansion of industrial plant capacity needed for the 
defense effort is reaching completion and industrial 
expansion for civilian purposes will taper off some. On 
the other hand, there could be sizable expenditures for 
public works, public utilities, hospitals, schools, and 
roads to offset part of the decline expected in other 
types of construction. The elimination of excess profit 
taxes could have a stimulating effect on manufacturers. 

Generally, some decrease in construction can be ex- 
pected during the first half of 1953, which will be 
partly offset in certain areas by new developments 
either by the Government or private industry. For 
example, the expansion of the steel production capacity 
north of Philadelphia, and the atomic energy program 
in southern Ohio will necessitate considerable construc- 
tion, both industrial and residential. 
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A BANKING Report 


General Comments from 
Reserve Districts 


Boston Federal Reserve District (1) 


Bustvess in the New England area can be considered 
good if there is excluded the rather volatile immediate 
past history of the textile industry. The shoe business 
has enjoyed an increased activity and the machine tool 
industry is active. The electronics industry, of which 
New England has an increasing volume, has been ex- 
tremely active. 

Textiles have been in the doldrums. However, recent 
decreases in wage rates for the textile manufacturing 
companies have enabled them to become more com- 
petitive in their bidding. This has resulted in a step- 
ping up of manufacturing activity, and payrolls are 
increasing. Historically, textile manufacturers buy new 
machinery when business is good. The improvement in 
the textile business has not progressed to the point 
where they are placing orders for new machinery. 
Therefore, the textile machinery manufacturers are 
continuing to manufacture ordnance requirements. If 
it were not for this fact, the local economy would be 
in trouble. 

Banks are being a little more cautious in granting 
credits because of the feeling that sometime in the 
next year or two there might be a depression. 

There will be a gradual tendency toward a hardening 
of the interest rates that have prevailed the last six 
months to a year. Rates will be increased to companies 
still getting rates lower than they merit and to those 
unable to clean up their loans periodically. 

Beginning in the early summer of 1951, most of busi- 
ness management began a program of realizing inven- 
tories and bringing them down to proper balance. 
There is still enough element of scarcity, or, more con- 
trolling, an uncertainty of delivery due to labor diffi- 
culties, to prevent management from going down too 
far in its inventory position. On the whole, inventories 
are in balance, based on present volume of business. 

Home construction will probably not be as active as 
in the last two years. Supply is catching up with de- 
mand, and there appears to be a more cautious attitude 
on the part of prospective home builders. Industrial 
expansion, except in the case of public utilities and 
some of the paper companies, has about run its course. 
This attitude is coincident with a more conservative 
attitude on the part of lenders to finance home con- 
struction, particularly. 

There is evidence of a slowing up in demand for new 
housing, and home real estate prices, on the whole, 
show a softening tendency. 


New York Federal Reserve District (2) 


Bosmess generally in this area is good, with bank 
loans at a high peak. No appreciable change in the 
average rates of interest charged by banks is expected, 
although there is the possibility of an increase in the 
rediscount rate of the Federal Reserve banks. Bank 


earnings probably will equal or slightly exceed those of 
recent years, despite increased overhead and taxes. 

Inventories now appear to be fairly well in balance, 
Some decrease is looked for in both home and indus. 
trial construction; in fact, figures recently released in. 
dicate a sizable decline in new construction during 
October. Industrial plant capacity appears to be about 
complete and home construction is rapidly approaching 
a mild saturation point. 

The employment situation continues acute, particu. 
larly in the so-called “white collar class,” with no im. 
mediate alleviation in sight. 

Generally, the results of the election have been stim- 
ulating and should show a fair degree of optimism for 
business conditions over the near term. In all probabil- 
ity, as a result of top-flight businessmen accepting 
positions in the Cabinet, there should be considerable 
economy. This no doubt will result in cutting back 
unnecessary defense orders and the spreading out of 
defense orders. Wasteful defense ordering will he 
stopped. All of this should result in a lower volume 
of defense business and a saving to the Government, 
which is deflationary. 


Philadelphia Federal Reserve District (3) 


(GS speaking, most businessmen in this area 
are optimistic about the prospects for the next six to 
nine months. The outcome of the election appears to 
modify the inflationary tendency to a small degree, 
but its effects certainly will not be felt within the first 
six months of 1953. 

A modest decline in bank loans, perhaps up to 10 
percent, is expected during the first half of the new 
year. The chief factors influencing this trend are a 
modest reduction in business spending for fixed assets 
and a closer control of inventories because of lack of 
scarcity. This decline is expected despite an anticipated 
large volume of instalment credit and borrowing for 
tax purposes. Higher fixed expenses of banks make 
lowest interest rates at this time undesirable if earn- 
ings are to be maintained at reasonable levels in rela- 
tion to net worth. 

Inventories at all levels are in reasonable balance on 
the basis of current sales. There are exceptions in cer- 
tain industries. A limited analysis disclosed that in- 
creases in inventories during the first nine months of 
1952 have been in those companies with substantial § 
defense contracts. 

A high level of home construction is anticipated..dur- 
ing the first part of 1953. There are, however, indica- 
tions that homes are not being sold as quickly as pre- 
viously, with buyers looking for better values. Con- 
struction of industrial and commercial properties ap- 
pears to be over the peak, with a few exceptions. 

A backlog of orders of the capital goods manufac 
turers will continue to decline, and there will be in- 
creasing competition for the consumer purchasing 
power in both durable and nondurable goods. With 
Government spending leveling out, and with business 
spending perhaps declining slightly, consumer spend- 
ing will become increasingly important. However, there 
is nothing in the immediate future that should give us 
any serious concern. 
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A BANKING Report 


Cleveland Federal Reserve District (4) 


Tue outlook for business conditions generally in this 
district appears encouraging. Bank loans will continue 
at about the same volume, with no appreciable change 
in the average rate of interest. There is a possibility 
that interest rates on GI and FHA mortgages may 
increase; not, however, reflecting a further tightening 
in the mortgage market but rather as an adjustment 
in the light of the advance that has occurred in money 
rates during recent years. 

Inventories seem to be reasonably in balance, al- 
though there are exceptions. There is some indication, 
for example, of a slightly understocked situation in 
durable goods, for the unusual demand during the past 
few months has been rather hard to meet. Instances 
of overstocking were largely corrected by the steel 
strike and by business reaction to the 1951-1952 slump 
in consumer buying. Understocking, brought about in 
some lines by the steel strike, has been largely made 
up by the rapid post-strike recovery of the steel in- 
dustry and the steady introduction of new steel ca- 
pacity. In this area, for example, steel output is run- 
ning at a level 13 percent above the capacity in place 
at the start of this year. 

In one trade area of this district, industry is well 
diversified and represents many different lines, includ- 
ing glassware, aluminum, truck axles, steel castings, 
aviation, plastics of all kinds, and so on. Almost all of 
these industries are working at full capacity, and with 
good profit margins. There are, however, a few lines 
which are feeling the effects of competition and their 
s profit margins have gone down. 

Agricultural conditions are still very good, although 
there has been a deflation in both beef cattle and hogs. 
The demand for milk is excellent. 

The new atomic energy development, the power plants 
in this territory, and aluminum expansion, indicate a 
very high level of activity for the next year or so. 

In some heavy manufacturing lines, quite a few com- 
panies are feeling the effects of overstocking during 
1950 and early 1951, and the price situation and in- 
creased costs have resulted in declining profits. A num- 
ber of large companies are engaged in defense produc- 
tion and, while orders are leveling off, it can be as- 
sumed that there will be substantial employment in 
this area during the coming year. 

In the soft goods lines, business is active. Employ- 
ment is very full and there is a need for workers of 
all categories. There is no evidence of any letdown 
at the present time. 

Supply of steel will affect new vehicle production to 
some extent, but there should be enough available to 
permit an increase in original equipment tire demand. 
The increased number of vehicles on the road in 1953, 
and the fact that there are no longer any restrictions 
on rubber usage, support the indicated increased re- 
placement demand. 


Richmond Federal Reserve District (5) 


Business generally in this district will be good 
through the first half of 1953, though there may be 
some signs of weakening appearing in the second quar- 
ter. One-half of those from this district participating 
in this survey indicated that bank loans will increase 


January 1953 


CONSUMER INCOME, SPENDING, AND SAVING 


Billions of Dollars Billions of Dollars 


HEIGHT OF BARS 
SHOWS TOTAL INCOME 
215. 


Net Savings eal — Services 7) 


during that period, as the basic demand for credit is 
extremely heavy. One third, however, look for a decline 
in total loans, largely because of seasonal influences. 

Interest rates will not change much in this district 
during the first half of the year. The prime rate is now 
3 percent and there is considerable resistance on the 
part of borrowers to a prime rate exceeding that 
amount. 

Business in the textile industry will be reasonably 
active, with margins continuing narrower than in 1956 
but better than the first half of 1952. The tobacco in- 
dustry will enjoy good business but also with narrower 
profit margins. 

Business in the paper industry will be fairly active 
in the first quarter of 1953 but will decline in the sec- 
ond quarter. The furniture industry will continue on 
about the same basis, but probably business will fall 
off next spring in sympathy with the lower rate of 
family formations. There will be less activity in the 
lumber industry, with smaller margins of profit. 

Tobacco is the important money crop in Virginia and 
the Carolinas. The crops are off, both in quantity and 
quality; therefore farmers’ incomes from them are off, 
both gross and net. Smaller profit and less cash will 
lead to curtailed farmer spending or larger use of 
credit, or both. Cattle farming, which is growing in 
importance in the Southeast, may experience increased 
marketings and some liquidations of loans in this 
category. 

The principal industries operating in one trade area 
of this district are interested in textiles, furniture, and 
steel; also, there is the Norfolk and Western Railway, 
which is largely dependent upon coal production. All 
of these industries at present are operating near to 
capacity, and no marked decrease is looked for. The 
furniture industry, coal mining, and to some degree 
textiles tend to be mercurial in their operations from 
time to time, and rather difficult to prophesy. On the 
other hand, no unusual changes appear on the horizon. 

Undoubtedly there are many Government employees 
who are not needed in the District of Columbia and 
any reduction in their numbers will have its effect on 
volume of business in the District. 


Atlanta Federal Reserve District (6) 


O N the whole, business conditions during the next six 
months will continue as good as, or better than, the 
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A BANKING Report 


corresponding period a year ago. Many industries are 
presently engaged in a large expansion program begun 
a year ago, and some have just started new programs 
of expansion. The loan demand in the Southeast is ex- 
tremely strong. 

A general feeling of caution exists in the minds of 
most business leaders. As a result, they are estab- 
lishing conservative policies which will serve as a 
cushion against any drastic deflationary trend. How- 
ever, contrary to the moderately pessimistic feeling of 
many businessmen, most of the principal industries 
have experienced a pickup in sales volume during re- 
cent months. This applies particularly to textiles, fur- 
niture manufacturing, shoe manufacturing, printing, 
and feed manufacturers. The chemical industry is just 
beginning to experience better conditions. 

Cotton mills, in the main, have recovered from pre- 
vious losses. Fruit prices will improve, which will aid 
local areas. 

The tendency and the thinking of the merchandisers 
in this district is to keep a constant watch on inven- 
tories. They are sufficiently cautious that for the next 
six months period they will not be in an excess inven- 
tory position. 

In appraising the outlook for home and other con- 
struction during the first half of 1953, one must empha- 
size the need for localizing the viewpoint. In the New 
Orleans area home construction will taper off, particu- 
larly in the so-called low price field; industrial and 
commercial construction will continue to run very high. 

In another area there is expected continued enlarge- 
ment of industrial plants during the next six months, 
and a continuation of the building of owner-occupied 
homes and commercial buildings. 

Construction in still another area is down consider- 
ably as compared with a year ago. The same situation 
will continue to prevail, unless the Government pro- 
vides large amounts of money for the purchase of 
mortgages. The terms will have to be very liberal to 
interest prospective buyers. This is particularly the 
case in houses that cost over $10,000. 

The outlook for home and other construction in an- 
other area is very bright. 

The election of General Eisenhower has brought 
about a better feeling on the part of the entire busi- 
ness community. 


Chicago Federal Reserve District (7) 


Busress is looking forward to a change to sound, 
conservative money management, and sensible regula- 


tions to which it can adhere. All this will have a 
marked effect on business during 1953. 

There exists a divided opinion as to whether bank 
loans will increase or decrease during the first six 
months of 1953. It is pointed out that the banks are 
currently experiencing a major expansion in the sea- 
sonal type loan, primarily for crop movements, and 
that there will be substantial borrowing for winter 
cattle feeding in country areas. Reversal of this will 
take place, as usual, beginning in March. There may be 
some offset to the normal second quarter decline be- 
cause of borrowings to meet March and June tax pay- 
ments. Lending for defense purposes is expected to 
increase. 

Inventories generally seem to be in balance. The 
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farm implement concerns are about the only ones whic} 
seem to have had a heavy carry-over of inventories, dy 
in part to last year’s poor crop in a number of state 
While supply of hard goods, such as stoves, washing 
machines and refrigerators, was far in excess of de 
mand a few months ago, this situation appears to hay 
changed. Users of steel will no doubt continue to finj 
it necessary to curtail their operations until the supp) 
catches up with demand, which is expected to happa 
sometime early in 1953. 

Industrial employment in one area is dominated by 
ene company engaged in the manufacture of heay 
equipment. The demand for its products continues ty 
be strong and its employment is expected to be stead 
to slightly lower during the first half of 1953. Ty 
market for products of distilleries continues to be aj. 
versely affected, especially by tax considerations, » 
that employment has recently been curtailed and wil 
probably continue at a relatively low level. The out. 
look for retail trade appears relatively good. The ope. 
ing of the television market, as the result of a new sts 
tion, is a factor in the direction of increased activity. 
This city is surrounded by agricultural territory anj 
its economy is, therefore, affected by farm income 
which, for the short-term future, are expected to k 
steady. 

The automobile and related industries are most inm- 
portant in another trade area in this district. Many 
of the car manufacturers have made rather important 
design and engineering changes in the 1953 model 
If there is an adequate supply of steel and other mate 
rials, as now appears likely, it seems that both auto 
mobile production and sales should be quite satisfac. 
tory in the first half of 1953 and probably ahead of 
the same period for 1952. 

Continued population increases and the rapid growth 
of new suburban communities are creating added needs 
for schools, sewers, and roads. Thus far, these have 
not been met and should create a continued demani 
for large public construction projects. 

Because of the need for plant and equipment modern: 
ization to meet competitive costs, business plant cor 
struction is expected to continue quite active durin 
most of 1953. Plants in the Chicago territory have 
been expanding their facilities at a high rate, ani 
quite a few new plants are under construction. 


St. Louis Federal Reserve District (8) 


In general, business locally continues good. There ar 
no serious dislocations evident at present. There doe 
seem to be a general feeling of watchfulness and pre 
paredness for a decrease in over-all volume, if such 4 
trend should develop during the early part of the year. 

The increase in loans in the last six months of 195) 
has been about seasonal and consequently there i 
little likelihood of an abnormal seasonal decline next 
year. While a few companies may be forced to borro¥ 
funds in order to pay taxes in the first half of the year, 
the great majority are already setting aside funds su 
ficient for this purpose. In a few cases the repaymel! 
of loans may be delayed somewhat in order to proviée 
funds for the payment of taxes. Again next year the 
greatest decline will come in the liquidation of loans 
on agricultural commodities. 

Inventories, generally, in the hands of manufac 
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A BANKING Report 


turers, wholesalers, and retailers are still high, but in 
much better balance. Customers, generally, are inven- 
tory conscious, and are watching their situations care- 
fully. 

The inventories of lumber at the local mills may 
prove to be somewhat in excess of demand as 1953 
progresses. However, a number of the large mill oper- 
ators indicated recently that their short-term plans 
contemplated reducing lumber inventories into balance 
with demand. 

The inventories of manufacturers engaged in the pro- 
duction of heavy industrial goods are probably slightly 
below normal because they have not been able to re- 
place inventories consumed during the steel strike. 
Elsewhere in the manufacturing industry, no shortages 
in raw materials are anticipated, and as a result, pur- 
chasing agents are not buying in excess of normal re- 
quirements. Packers are beginning to accumulate an 
inventory as the result of the fall marketing of hogs. 
Reports from shoe manufacturers indicate an increased 
volume of orders. 

Builders, especially builders of low-priced houses, 
have plans to build in 1953 as many houses as they 
built in 1952. Most builders state that they already 
have commitments to finance them from insurance com- 
panies, although they concede that “‘tighter’”’ money 
might force a decline in the volume of houses to be 
built. The builders of higher-priced houses are plan- 
ning to adopt a somewhat more cautious policy and, 
as a result, the volume of construction may be slightly 
lower in this area. Few apartment houses will be built 
since construction costs remain high. 

It is anticipated that commercial construction will 
be down from 1952. Industrial plant and equipment ex- 
penditures in this area will follow the national trend, 
being maintained in the first half at levels only slightly 
below 1952. 


Minneapolis Federal Reserve District (9) 


A cucutronz is the main support of the economy of 
this district. As the farmers’ income was down some- 
what last fall, particularly among the grain farmers, 
because of smaller spring wheat crops as compared 
with last year, retail sales will be affected somewhat. 
However, business conditions generally will be good 
during the first six months of 1953. Employment is 
high and, except for seasonal fluctuations during the 
winter in construction and building lines, should con- 
tinue to hold up. 

Bank loans are now at a peak, and demand for 
credit continues to be greater than usual. Some de- 
cline in loans outstanding is expected in the first half 
of 1953 as a result of the liquidation of inventories 
being built up for the Christmas retail trade, and the 
usual seasonal liquidation of loans to the grain trade. 

Many wholesalers and retailers, and some manufac- 
turers, in this area, actually are operating on smaller 
inventories than a year ago. Several large commercial 
projects are in the picture but most of these at the 
present time are in the blueprint stage and possibly 
will not be started in 1953. 

In one trade area, the principal source of income for 
the farmer is dairying. Very little grain is raised for 
sale as it is practically all used for feeding cattle and 
hogs. Prices of dairy cattle, particularly, have been 
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TREASURY CASH SURPLUS OR DEFICIT 


Billions of Dollars (Cumulative since January 1) 


Billions of Dollars 
+10 


Jan Mar Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov Dec. 


Note (+)Indicates surplus since January 1, indicates deficit 


excessively high during the past year. Good grade 
cows have been selling for $300 and better. During 
the 30 days preceding preparation of this report, how- 
ever, the price of livestock declined materially and, 
although dairy cattle did not decline too much, good 
grade cows were still selling for $250 each. 

Farmers are buying more and more heavy farm 
equipment; hence the demand for loans continues to 
be high. Crops have been excellent in 1952, after the 
drought of 1950 and excessive rains in 1951. As a re- 
sult, farmers in this vicinity have an abundance of 
feed for their livestock and, unless prices continue to 
decline, business conditions should be excellent for the 
next 12 months. 


Kansas City Federal Reserve District (10) 


Genenatty, this area has had a very favorable sea- 
son in the year 1952, and the over-all picture for busi- 
ness should remain good in the first half of 1953. 

Government spending continues high in this area, 
both in reclamation and defense. In the cities, where 
there is much defense activity, incomes are still high 
and business will continue good. 

Because a large portion of the economy of the area 
depends on livestock and agriculture, weather condi- 
tions over the next four or five months will have a 
decided effect on the spending outlook of farmers and 
ranchers. Should that be favorable, continued high 
spending can be expected. Should the drought con- 
tinue, efforts will be made to curtail expenses, which 
would adversely affect the area’s economy. 

Feed prices are high and, with the substantial drop 
in the price of livestock, farmers and ranchers will 
take a considerable loss in their livestock operations. 
Farmers, generally, are having to buy feed throughout 
the agricultural areas and there will be less money in 
their hands to spend. 

There have been some instances where inventories 
became quite heavy earlier this year, but curtailed buy- 
ing and good sales resulted in a satisfactory balance 
of positions. Inventories in the lumber industry are 
high. However, as the building rate has been high the 
inventories are not out of line with present construc- 
tion. Most of the merchants and manufacturers are 
quite cautious in their buying. 

Home construction should follow the same pattern 
it has for the past several years. There still exists a 
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COMPARATIVE TRENDS OF PRICE INDEXES 
(Mid-June 1950 = 100) 


Spot Commodity 


Prices (B.1.S.) 


Commodity Futures 
(Dow-Jones) 


WholSvale Primary 
| Market Prices 
Prices (B.L.S.) 


| 


large demand in some areas for housing because of 
Government facilities and general expansion in the 
population. There probably will be some slowing down 
in the construction of homes costing $15,000 or more, 
as new homes in this price range are not moving as 
rapidly as in the past five years. Road and bridge con- 
struction will increase. 


Dallas Federal Reserve District (11) 


Inovrcations point to a continuance through the first 
half of 1953 of high level economic activity with full 
production by the District’s basic industries, full em- 
ployment and relatively no “real” unemployment, and 
rising personal incomes, accompanied by a relatively 
stable price level. 

On the whole, business and industry in the district 
are good. Some parts have been affected very drastic- 
ally by the drought, but the over-all picture is still 
viewed with considerable optimism. 

Cumulative department sales in the district for the 
first 10 months of 1952 were almost 7 percent over 
sales of the comparable period in 1951. 

Agricultural production during 1952 will be only 
very slightly under 1951 level, possibly 5 percent, and 
continued large agriculture production is expected. 

Petroleum production and refining reached an all- 
time high in October. Drilling activity has increased 
steadily during the past four months from the low point 
reached at the time of the steel strike. Although there 
may be month-to-month fluctuations, the industry will 
probably continue at levels of output not greatly differ- 
ent from those which prevailed in 1952. 

Manufacturing is running at a record level. A grad- 
ual increase in manufacturing, employment, and output 
is expected. 

Construction will be at a high level, although the 
volume may run a little under comparable months of 
1952. New home construction may run possibly 10 per- 
cent under the 1952 period. Much of the defense plant 
construction in the district has been completed. While 
private commercial construction has been large, it may 
not increase sufficiently to offset the decline in defense 
construction. 

Two factors affect home and other construction; one 
is the over-all cost, the other is the availability of mort- 
gage money. Present reports indicate that mortgage 
money is reasonably adequate on conyentional terms 
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at 41% percent, but that it is very tight on FHA ang 
GI loans because of the low rate that class of paper 
carries. If there should be an increase in the rate on 
FHA and GI mortgages, it would probably prove to be 
a stimulant to residential construction in the low-priceq 
range. 


San Francisco Federal Reserve 
District (12) 


In the Pacific Northwest trade area, there is a rather 
definite slackening in the tempo of business. In Seattle, 
the business level is sustained by the tremendous act. 
ivity at the Boeing Airplane Company; nevertheless, 
many reliable barometers are trending downward. The 
same general condition is indicated in the Oregon ter. 
ritory. In that case, conditions in the lumber and ply- 
wood industry are a major factor. The plywood indus. 
try has a far more productive capacity than the present 
and prospective demand seems to justify, and to all 
appearances the lumber and plywood business has some 
rather rough times ahead. 

Washington farm income during August dropped 2 
percent from last year, attributable in part to substan- 
tially lower livestock prices. Average prices for Wash- 
ington beef declined for seven straight months and in 
mid-October were 20 percent below a year ago. 

Falling lead and zine prices due to heavy imports 
may close some Washington mine operations. Mining 
officials are advocating flexible tariffs to maintain 
prices and production at a high level. 

The power problem is becoming acute in the North- 
west due to a lack of storage of water, and a very dry 
season. There are indications that there will have to be 
curtailment of several types of manufacturing due to 
this shortage of power. The aluminum industry, a very 
major one in this area, and an enormous user of electric 
power, undoubtedly will be materially affected. 

The entire Northwest territory made a startling 
growth in population during the war period. The growth 
rate was several times the national average. For the 
most part that population has stayed here. A certain 
amount of indigestion is cropping up in the act of ab- 
sorbing this additional population into a more normal 
peacetime situation. 

There does not seem to be any indication of an ab 
rupt or drastic change in the economic picture in this 
area, but it is perfectly obvious that there is some let 
down, both presently and in prospect, all the way 
around. 

It is difficult not to be optimistic about the economic 
outlook for California during the first six months of 
1953. The area continues to add about 30,000 persons 
to its population each month. New plant construction 
and expansion of existing facilities are providing job 
opportunities needed to keep an expanding labor force 
employed. The nation’s defense program has made sub- 
stantial demands upon the state’s natural resources and 
industries. California’s petroleum, lumber, agricultural 
and manufacturing industries, are all playing an im- 
portant part in the mobilization effort. Because of the 
delay in getting the aircraft buildup program under- 
way, and the intricate nature of such production, it is 
likely that this industry will not reach peak defense 
production until after other defense producers have ob 
tained their goals. 
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A BANKING Report 


The outlook for the construction industry, one of the 
main supports of the Coast’s economy during the post- 
World War II period, is exceedingly optimistic. Surveys 
conducted in both the northern and southern parts of 
the state indicate that 1953 will see nearly as many 
houses constructed as 1952. Because of lower cotton 
and livestock prices, receipts from farm marketings 
during the first half of 1953 will be somewhat below the 
comparable period of 1952. Net returns to farmers are 
also expected to show a further reduction because of 
slightly higher production costs. 

At the present time there is practically no local 
lender seeking individual GI loans. Some lenders are 
still making FHA loans, but reports indicate that the 
volume is considerably less than a few years ago. Many 
factors are working toward this situation. The rate of 
interest on FHA and GI loans is not attractive when 
compared with other investments. Many complex rul- 
ings and regulations of the Veterans’ Administration 
have made operations very difficult, particularly in the 
individual case. 

Construction of homes in large tracts for speculative 
sale is not proceeding in the volume that was attained 
two years ago. Six or eight months ago there seemed 
to be very little money available for tract developments. 
However, there has been some indication recently of a 
renewed interest in this field, which may be accounted 
for largely by the various devices permitting the sale 
of GI loans at a discount, which is generally absorbed 
by the speculative builder. This situation seems to have 


MANUFACTURERS’ INVENTORIES 


(Not adjusted for seasonal variation) 


Millions of Dollars Millions of Dollars 


produced some buyers for GI paper at the reduced price. 
It would seem that there will be a continuation of the 
normal demand for construction credit. However, al- 
though there is no indication of a sudden and severe 
collapse, there are many factors indicating a possible 
reversal of trend in the not too far distant future. This 
should inspire banks to exercise the greatest caution to 
see that every loan is a proper amount in relation to 
the borrower’s financial capacity, that the program of 
repayment is one which he should be able to meet, and 
that the borrower has proper equity to encourage re- 
tention of the property in the event of some reversal. 
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Bank Holds Business Management Conference 


N the belief that banks have a re- 

sponsibility to keep their com- 
munities informed of financial and 
economic developments affecting 
them, the County Bank and Trust 
Company of Paterson and Passaic, 
New Jersey, recently sponsored a 
“business management conference” 
for executives, professional men, and 
civic leaders in the bank’s area. 

Three Thursday evening sessions 
were held in a Paterson hotel, and 
three speakers directed the discus- 
sions of vital current problems. At- 
tendance averaged more than 400. 

Tickets of admission to each ses- 
sion were distributed in advance, 
together with a program explaining 
the project. 


The first speaker was Dr. Marcus 
Nadler, bank economist and pro- 
fessor of banking at New York Uni- 
versity. His subject was ‘Economic 
Factors in Business Planning for 
1953.” At the second meeting Lemuel 
Boulware, General Electric’s vice- 
president in charge of employee, 
community, and union relations, 
spoke on “Management Opportuni- 
ties in Employee and Community 
Relations.” The third session’s talk, 
“Estate Planning,” was by Rene 
Wormser, New York attorney and 
lecturer at New York University. 
An officer of the bank presided at 
each meeting. 

“We were extremely gratified by 
the exceptional response we _ re- 


“Imagination, Ideas, and Experience” 


— J. LIVINGSTON, president, 
First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, greeting some 1,200 executive 
guests attending the bank’s sixth 
annual conference of correspond- 
ents, explained in a word of wel- 
come: ‘One function of these con- 
ferences is to obtain from the best 
sources available . . . imagination, 
ideas, and experience which we can 
apply to our own problems in bank- 
ing—and to provide through contact 
with other bankers a stimulation, 


and encouragement to reconsider 
our practices and our plans in the 
light of these additional ideas and 
experience.” 

The agenda for the two-day ses- 
sion, December 1-2, held at the 
Morrison Hotel, read like the book- 
ing of a major national convention. 
But this was a concentrated work- 
shop affair clocked to half-hour 
presentations of a wide-range of 
subjects—agriculture, the bond mar- 
kets, management leadership, cred- 


President Homer J. Livingston (second from right) greets guests at the sixth 
annual conference of correspondents held by the First National Bank of Chicago 


Left to right: C. Kenneth Fuller, presi. 

dent, County Bank, with Lemuel R, 

Boulware, vice-president of General 
Electric Company 


ceived to the programs,” Mr. At- 
water tells BANKING. 


its. The talks were more in the na- 
ture of interpretive reviews spotting 
current trends and problems, and 
projecting solutions. 

One of the many features of this 
conference was a special symposium 
conducted by the vice-presidents of 
First National’s various lending 
divisions in which they capsule 
the “outlook” in their respective 
fields of contact and service. Her- 
bert V. Prochnow, head of the for- 
eign banking department, closed the 
session with a review of the inter- 
national situation. 

While the theory and practice of 
present-day banking was studied in 
session, a unique display and dem- 
onstration of modern mechanics told 
the story of the future “electronic” 
bank. This display included many 
items of bank equipment, some spe- 
cially adapted by the First National 
to its own operations. Capable oper- 
ators explained the functions and 
capacities of the machines and their 
use in departmental work. 

Officers of the bank escorted the 
guests in small groups through the 
bank between the sessions, lining 
up dates for personal conferences 
with departmental heads for those 
who wanted to discuss _ specific 
problems. 

Each guest was presented a loose 
leaf binder covering an outline of 
the talks, and the scheduled events, 
and, upon leaving, received printed 
copies of the full text presented at 
each session. 
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The Eisenhower Team 


much more than the first com- 
plete change in the Federal Ad- 
ministration in two decades. 

January 20 will formally launch 
some almost revolutionary changes 
in the Government. For the first 
time in 20 years Congress and the 
White House will be joined in the 
broad aim to control Government 
spending, stop its rise, and bring 
about its decline. 

The day may mark the time when 
the trend toward steadily higher 
taxes, almost unceasing except for 
two postwar years, comes to an end, 
and a trend toward a lower tax level 
begins. 

Finally, Inauguration Day will 
signal the beginning—perhaps only 


[such more Day will represent 


WIDN WORLD 
Defense: Wilson 


Commerce: Weeks 


WIDB WORLD 


January 1953 


Treasury: Humphrey 


Labor: Durkin 


LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


a slow beginning—of a re-examina- 
tion of foreign policy. Through two 
wars and for several postwar years, 
the United States has been backing, 
with men and vast treasure, the se- 
curity of Western Europe, without 
greatly improving the long-run pros- 
pect for world peace and free com- 
merce. 

For its work on these three broad- 
est undertakings of the years ahead, 
the incoming Administration has re- 
cruited three outstanding individ- 
uals: George M. Humphrey to be 
Secretary of the Treasury, Charles 
E. Wilson to be Secretary of De- 
fense, and John Foster Dulles to be 
Secretary of State. Selection of this 
top trio of the Cabinet has been 
widely acclaimed. 


GILLOON 


WIDP WuURLD 
Justice: Brownell 


Interior: McKay 


WIDD WORLD 


While both the White House and 
Congress are united in their aim to 
ccntrol Federal spending, the prob- 
lem is currently difficult because the 
heaviest volume of actual spending is 
reached in the final stages of a de- 


State: 
Dulles 


HARRIS-EWING 


HARRIS-EWING 


Postoffice: Summerfield 


Agriculture: Benson 


WIDB WORLD 
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Above, left to right: Appointees Priest (Treasurer of U. S.), Stassen (Mutual Security Administrator), Adams (Assistant to 
the President), Hobby (Federal Security Agency) 


Left, W. 
Randolph 
Burgess, 
designated 
as special 
assistant 
to the 
Secretary 
of the 


Treasury 


fense build-up and its stemming is 
well-nigh impossible. 

It will require tremendous effort 
and the closest cooperation between 
Congress and the Administration to 
mark down every billion dollars in 
expenditures below an otherwise pos- 
sible total of $80-billion of outpay- 
ments in fiscal 1954. 

In Mr. Truman’s final budget, 
which Congress will get in a little 
more than two weeks, this culmina- 
tion of long spending plans will be 
reflected. The final budget should be 
regarded primarily as an official 
estimate of what will be spent, not 
so much as a figure of what Mr. Tru- 
man advises should be spent. 

For in the final stages of the de- 
fense build-up, with huge backlogs 


of unspent funds, the recommended 
total of new appropriations (what 
the President thinks should be 
spent) bears less relationship to the 
estimate of what actually will be 
spent than new appropriation re- 
quests have borne to estimated ac- 
tual expenditures in any year since 
perhaps the last year or so of World 
War II. 


Seek $70-Billion Limit 


What should be spent will be de- 
termined by the new Administration 
and its supporting congressional 
team. They are considering every 
possible avenue for achieving a total 
spending limit of $70-billion for 
fiscal 1954, although at this stage 
there is some doubt that much suc- 
cess will greet their efforts, for it 
would involve a reduction of some 
$10-billion from the realistically 
possible total. 

Nevertheless, it is believed that 
Joseph M. Dodge, president of The 
Detroit Bank, and former president 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, in his capacity as pre-inaugural 
fiscal scout for President-elect Eisen- 
hower, has explored every possibil- 
ity for achieving the maximum ex- 
pense reduction possible. 


There are ways of achieving cuts, 
although they are not easy. On 
possibility is to delay over a longer 
period the scheduled delivery of enj 
items. Another is to simplify the 
numbers of items required by th 
military, although this is of mor 
value for the longer than the shorter 
range. 

In Congress another means is be 
ing considered. That is to makea 
minute analysis of supposedly “ob- 
ligated” expenditures to ferret out 
cases where the money is not ae 
tually pledged in contracts, and r- 
capture it. The special investigators 
for the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee in the 80th Congress, under 


Right, 
Sen. Wiley 
(Foreign 
Relations) 
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Below, left to right, Senate Republican Leader Taft, House Speaker Martin, Sen. Bridges (Appropriations), Sen. Capehart 
(Banking and Currency) 
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the direction of Robert E. Lee, chief 
of this special staff, helped achieve 
savings of $8-billion over two years. 

This group is now working on a 
recapture or “appropriation reces- 
sion” bill with the objective of cut- 
ting off several billions of appropri- 
ations voted by Congress in past 
years but not yet firmly tied down in 
contracts or defense projects. 

Expenditures for the current fiscal 
year, incidentally, are now expected 
by informed officials to fall below 
the $79-billion last officially esti- 
mated (in August) by President 
Truman. It is now said that they 
will not exceed $75-billion. With 
revenues expected to hold up to the 
$68.7-billion forecast, the deficit then 
would amount to some $6-billion, or 
$4-billion less than Mr. Truman ex- 
pected in August. 

There was some possibility that 
spending would fall even below $75- 
billion. However, this would not 
simplify the economy problem for 
fiscal 1954 because the few billions 
not spent presumably would be 
added to the $80-billion which it is 
forecast will remain unspent and on 
hand to spend, and probably most 
of it to be “obligated,” as of next 
July 1. 


Wilson Is Key Man 


In view of the fact that Defense 
Department spending is something 
like 60 percent of the budget, the 
Secretary of Defense becomes a key 
man in this budget picture. His chief 
responsibility is for military pro- 
curement. His other job is adminis- 
tering the far-flung military ser- 
vices. He has little military respon- 
sibility; that is exercised by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff through the 
President as Commander-in-Chief. 

In the current picture the fact 
that the Defense Secretary is one 


Joseph M. 
Dodge (left), 
who has been 
acting as Gen. 
Eisenhower's 
budget advisor, 
with Director 
of the Budget 
Lawton 


of the nation’s foremost industrial- 
ists has a vital bearing. Mr. Wilson 
kas spent his adult life in industrial 
production. A graduate of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, he 
went to work as an electrical engi- 
neer for the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company. 

Mr. Wilson in 1916 was placed in 
charge of all of Westinghouse’s au- 
tomotive electrical equipment pro- 
duction. In 1919 he became associ- 
ated with one of the divisions of 
General Motors. He was made act- 
ing president of GM in 1940, follow- 
ing the departure of the late General 
William S. Knudsen to Washington 
to head the Office of Production 
Management, and the following year 
was made president, a position he 
held when appointed Secretary of 
Defense. 

During World War II GM produced 
some $12-billion of goods for the ser- 
vices, and by the end of the war was 
making military equipment at a rate 
of $10,000,000 per day, representing 
a tremendous variety of different 
products. Hence Mr. Wilson is be- 
lieved to be well fitted not merely 
to comprehend the problems of mili- 
tary production and procurement 
generally, but specific current mili- 
tary production problems, since 


HOERTEL 


General Motors is a heavy supplier 
of items for the services under the 
present defense program. 


Humphrey's Wide Achievements 


President-elect Eisenhower’s chief 
fiscal adviser as Secretary of the 
Treasury, George M. Humphrey, has 
chalked up wide achievements in in- 
dustry and finance. A Michigander, 
he practiced law in Saginaw until he 
joined M. A. Hanna and Company, 
now M. A. Hanna Company, of Cleve- 
land, as general counsel. He rose 
steadily in that diversified company’s 
affairs, becoming president in 1929 
and also chairman of the board in 
1952, positions he held upon his ap- 
pointment as Treasury Secretary. 

Mr. Humphrey was a director and 
member of the executive committee 
of the National City Bank of Cleve- 
land. 

The Secretary-designate has had 
a prominent part in developments in 
coal, steel, and other industries dur- 
ing the last two decades. 


Burgess to Be Treasury Aide 


W. Randolph Burgess, New York 
banker and former president of the 
American Bankers Association, is 
joining Mr. Humphrey’s official fam- 


Left to right: Representatives Chiperfield (Foreign Affairs) Reed (Ways and Means), Wolcott (Banking and Currency), 
Taber (Appropriations) 
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Our Complex Foreign Economics 


A Challenge for the General 


HERBERT BRATTER 


a naturally looks to the 
artillery for a barrage, the air 
force for air support, the engineers 
for bridges and the quartermaster 
for supplies. To such a one, assum- 
ing command of the Federal Gov- 
ernment on January 20, the gov- 
ernmental foreign economic setup 
must suggest the mob storming the 
Bastile. Gen. Eisenhower already 
has made Government organization 
one of the first objects of his scru- 
tiny and he will certainly examine 
the proposals for setting up a de- 
partment of foreign economic af- 
fairs. 

To create such a department 
would be no easy matter, for “for- 
eign economics” has its roots and 
tentacles pretty much throughout 
the Government structure. Top- 
ping the list is the State Depart- 
ment, which has expanded vastly 
in numbers and activities since the 
days when its economic role was 
limited to such things as negotiat- 
ing treaties of commerce and 
friendship or ordering a gunboat 
to protect threatened American in- 
vestors. Now the department sits 
on the board of the Export-Import 
Bank, participates in the decisions 
of the National Advisory Council 
on International Monetary and 
Financial Problems and runs the 
Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion, the Point IV agency. It con- 
ducts tariff and trade negotiations 
abroad, negotiates treaties on 
double taxation and arranges inter- 
national conferences on all sorts of 
economic subjects from tangible 
materials to broadcast bands. 


Promnent in the field is the 
MSA, which is concerned with the 
economic health of our allies, to 
which end it dispenses billions. The 
Export-Import Bank has a $4%4- 
billion kitty for foreign loans. The 
Department of Defense has impor- 
tant foreign economic activities. It 
procures arms and supplies abroad 
for its own use and for transfer to 
allied governments. At times it en- 
gages in relief and rehabilitation 
programs abroad in occupied areas. 


The Commerce Department is 
the agency that licenses exports 
and as such is the chief U. S. 
watchdog of east-west trade. NPA, 
the emergency agency under the de- 
partment, has a Canadian division. 


Ssocxenawe procurement is car- 
ried out abroad by the General 
Services Administration through 
its emergency procurement service. 
That procurement service has more 
than $1-billion a year to spend 
abroad. A companion service in 
GSA, the Defense Materials Pro- 
curement Agency, fosters the pro- 
duction of scarce materials abroad 
through guaranteed contracts. The 
CCC in the Agriculture Depart- 
ment also buys abroad. 

In the strictly financial field are 
such Treasury foreign activities as 
gold and stabilization-fund trans- 
actions, participation in the loan 
decisions of the World Bank and 
World Fund, administration of the 
British loan, Customs Bureau ac- 
tivities, etc. The Treasury also has 
power to trade in silver abroad. 


Tue RFC buys tin abroad and 
operates abaca plantations in Cen- 
tral America. In 1946 and 1947 it 
lent the Philippines $70,000,000. It 
had made emergency rubber pur- 
chases abroad. The SEC is con- 
cerned with foreign securities in 
this market. The Justice Depart- 
ment has the Alien Property Office 
and foreign agents registration. 
The Maritime Commission and 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 
have worldwide interests of eco- 
nomic nature. The Interior De- 
partment Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice participates in international 
fisheries decisions, the petroleum 
and solid fuels administrations for 
defense decide on exports of equip- 
ment and materials in short sup- 
ply, the Bureau of Mines has vari- 
ous international duties, while an- 
other office manages the economies 
of the Pacific trust territories. 

Great and multitudinous are our 
foreign economic activities; truly 
a challenge for the General. 


ily as a special assistant to the See. 
retary of the Treasury, serving in a 
consultative capacity on problems 
of Federal debt management. 

Mr. Burgess, who is leaving The 
National City Bank of New York, 
where he has been chairman of the 
executive committee since 1948, has 
a wide experience in Federal fiscaj 
affairs. From 1930 to 1938 he was 
in charge of the open market opera- 
tions which the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York carried on for 
the Reserve System and the Treas- 
ury. 

He is regarded as one of the na- 
tion’s outstanding authorities on the 
Reserve banks and the money mar- 
ket. 

Mr. Burgess was president of the 
New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion in 1940-41 and of the A.B.A. in 
1944-45, and has been a member of 
the Association’s Government Bor- 
rowing Committee since that group 
was organized. 

He joined the National City’s staff 
in 1938 as vice-chairman of the 
board of directors. 


To Decide Foreign Affairs 


Because 1952 was a year of do- 
mestic politics, broad decisions in 
the field of foreign affairs were 
avoided. The Administration must 
determine the volume and nature of 
the aid—military or economic or 
both— it will continue to provide to 
the overseas partners of the United 
States aligned to check Russian ex- 
pansion. 

A re-examination of foreign pol- 
icy has been promised. This will 
call for a fresh estimate of the total 
the U. S. taxpayer will be called 
upon to contribute for foreign aid, 
as well as a new appraisal of the 
direction of that aid—how much to 
Europe and how much to Asia. 

Of course the President’s objec- 
tive of bringing about some satis- 
factory solution of the Korean war 
is a vital and extremely difficult part 
of that re-examination of foreign 
policy. 


Dulles’ Long Experience 


For this gigantic undertaking, Mr. 
Eisenhower will lean heavily upon 
John Foster Dulles, his nominee for 
Secretary of State. Member of a New 
York law firm with an international 
business, Mr. Dulles has participated 
in, attended, or handled numerous 
negotiations in international rela- 
tions since 1907. In particular he 
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was a delegate to the conference 
which framed the United Nations, 
and a leading promoter of the “bi- 
partisan foreign policy.” He wrote 
the Republican party foreign policy 
plank, and is credited with having 
been the leading U. S. official in 
pringing about the recent peace 
treaty with Japan. 


Expiring Taxes 

Another major problem of the new 
Republican leadership in the Federal 
Government will be what to do about 
various tax increases which by legis- 
lation expire in 1953 and 1954 unless 
Congress extends them. Among these 
is the excess profits tax, expiring 
June 30, 1953, and the income tax 
increases upon individuals, averag- 
ing something like 11 percent, ex- 
piring December 31, 1953. These 
taxes combined are estimated to 
yield around $5-billion or more in 
revenue. 

Banking’s dissatisfaction with the 
excess profits tax is shared by most 
business, and by the large majority 
of the members of Congress respon- 
sible for making the tax laws. The 
disposition of these members is to 
let both the excess profits tax and 
the 11 percent bite on personal in- 
come taxes expire without renewal, 
although moving ahead to June 30 
the expiration of the latter. 

Certain other elements in Con- 
gress have manifested some caution 
lest premature tax reduction jeop- 
ardize the common objective of 
reaching a balanced budget. If there 
is a reasonable chance that several 
billions can be cut from prospective 
expenditures in fiscal 1954, then 
EPT and income tax increases en- 
acted in 1951 will be allowed to end 
next June 30, it is expected. 

However, on April 1, 1954, the 
corporation income tax will fall back 
to 47 percent from 52 percent, and 
Increases in the taxes on liquor, 
cigarettes, and gasoline will expire, 


unless Congress renews the higher 
rates. 


Other Issues at the Forefront 


Achieving a balanced budget, deal- 
ing with major tax issues, and at- 
tempting a revision of foreign policy 
would ordinarily provide a docket 
sufficient to monopolize the atten- 
tion of any single session of Con- 
gress. Nevertheless, several other 


issues will arise, among them the 
following: 


(1) Decision as to what to do 
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with wage, price, rent, and materials 
controls expiring variously April 30 
and June 30. These are included in 
the Defense Production Act. This 
act also provided the legal sanction 
for the Voluntary Credit Restraint 
program abandoned in May 1952. 

Congress may give some standby 
control power for industrial raw ma- 
terials. It was indicated, however, 
that rent, wage, and price control 
revival would likely face decisive op- 
position, barring a worsening of the 
military situation or a spreading of 
the war. Unless this contingency 
arises there will be little thought of 
reviving VCR. 

(2) Reorganization of the Fed- 
eral Government to provide economy 
and efficiency and assist in the dis- 
missal of devotees of the retiring 
Administration. 

(3) “Clean up the mess in Wash- 
ington.” 

(4) Dismissal of subversives from 
Federal employment. 

(5) Conduct studies, inquiries, or 
investigations, as the case may be, 
of the future of agricultural sub- 
sidies, the administration of tax 


laws, public housing, the RFC (with 


a possible view to its abolition), and 
of revisions, if any, of the Taft- 
Hartley labor law. 

(6) Determine whether to extend 
the authority of the State Depart- 
ment to conclude reciprocal trade 
agreements with foreign countries 
and, if so, with what restrictions. 


The Front Line Team 


Besides Messrs. Humphrey, Wil- 
son, and Dulles, Mr. Eisenhower has 
picked an aggresive, alert-appearing 
group for his front line Cabinet 
team. Other selections: 

For Attorney General, Herbert 
Brownell, New York lawyer, and ca- 
pable first lieutenant and “deputy 
commander” for Governor Thomas 
Dewey. 

For Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra 
T. Benson of Salt Lake City, Mormon 
Church leader, and leader in the 
farm cooperative movement. 

For Secretary of Labor, Martin P. 
Durkin, Washington, D. C., AF of L 
Plumbers Union president, a Dem- 
ocrat, and foe of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

For Secretary of the Interior, Gov- 
ernor Douglas McKay of Oregon, 
veteran of both wars, car salesman 
and motor dealer, former city mayor 
and state senator. 

For Secretary of Commerce, Sin- 


clair Weeks, of Boston, a manufac- 
turer, former Senator by appoint- 
ment to fill a temporary vacancy, 
Republican party fund raiser, and 
director of some of the nation’s best 
known corporations. Mr. Weeks, in- 
cidentally, began his business career 
as a clerk to the assistant cashier 
of the First National Bank of Bos- 
ton, and listed himself as a director 
of that institution. 

For Postmaster General, Arthur 
Summerfield, Michigan auto dealer, 
Republican National Committee 
chairman. 


Personal Aides 


President-elect Eisenhower has 
chosen several of the personal aides 
who will surround him at the White 
House and Executive establishment. 

These include: 

Arthur H. Vandenberg, Jr., son of 
the late Michigan Senator who led 
in the “bi-partisan” foreign policy, 
to be secretary to the President. 

James C. Hagerty, former New 
York city newspaper man, another 
lieutenant of Governor Dewey, to 
be press secretary. 

Gabriel S. Hauge, with Business 
Week magazine, to be an economic 
adviser. 

Sherman Adams, Governor of New 
Hampshire, to be the principal as- 
sistant to the new President, and co- 
ordinator of executive establish- 
ments. He will have charge of a 
project for extensive reorganization 
of the Federal establishment. Gov- 
ernor Adams is a director of the 
Pemigewassett National Bank, Ply- 
mouth, New Hampshire, a former 
state representative, and later a U. 
S. Representative from his state. 

William P. Rogers, legal adviser 
in the White House, was a New York 
lawyer, former assistant district at- 
torney for New York County, WW 
II Navy veteran, and general counsel 
of the Senate War Investigating 
Committee from July 1947 to March 
1950. 

Harold E. Stassen, three times 
Governor of Minnesota, unsuccess- 
ful aspirant for the Republican nomi- 
nation for the presidency, and presi- 
dent of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, was made director of the 
Mutual Security Administration. 


Ike's Men Rated "Progressive" 

Most of Mr. Eisenhower’s Cabinet 
selections and personal aides are 
rated as “progressives” or ‘“‘forward- 
looking” businessmen, 
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Thus, Mr. Humphrey, the incoming 
Treasury Secretary, was a trustee 
of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, an organization known 
as an association of ‘“forward-look- 
ing” businessmen. W. Walter Wil- 
liams, named Under Secretary of 
Commerce, was a CED chairman. 
Mr. Humphrey was also once chair- 
man of the Department of Commerce 
Business Advisory Council. 

Mr. Stassen was an outspoken 
leader of the “liberal’’ wing of the 
Republican Party. Governor Sher- 
man Adams is one of those also at 
the forefront of this group. Mr. Wil- 
son signed the famous contract with 
the CIO auto workers which guar- 
anteed GM workers wage boosts as 
the cost of living rose, and increases 


for “productivity,” rating him as an 
industrialist well regarded by labor. 

Likewise in Messrs. Vandenberg, 
Adams, and Stassen, among others, 
there is a group of men around the 
newly-elected President who are ad- 
vocates of U. S. leadership in world 
affairs and for a continuance of 
American contributions to world 
security. 


Congressional Team Conservative 


Relative to the chief Eisenhower 
lieutenants, the men who will lead 
the 83rd Congress are conservative. 
Foremost among these, of course, is 
Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio, an 
outspoken critic of the operation of 
Truman foreign policy, and the man 
who co-authored legislation to place 


legal responsibilities upon organized 
labor for its conduct. 

Among others, the Eisenhower 
team will have to deal with the fol. 
lowing key men in the Senate, al] 
definitely conservatives: 

Senator Eugene D. Millikin of 
Colorado, chairman of the Finance 
Committee, which will deal with not 
only taxes but reciprocal trade, and 
any later plan that might develop to 
modify the social security system. 

Senator Styles Bridges of New 
Hampshire, to be chairman of Ap. 
propriations in the Senate, and pos. 
sibly remain floor leader of the GOP. 

Homer E. Capehart of Indiana, 
chairman of the Banking and Cur. 
rency Committee. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 125) 


PRESIDENTIAL CHECKS. The 24 Presidents of the United States whose pictures and checks are shown below are left to 

right starting with the top row: George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, James Monroe, John Quincy Adams, 

Andrew Jackson, William Henry Harrison, Millard Fillmore, James Buchanan, Abraham Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Ulysses §, 

Grant, Rutherford B. Hayes, James A. Garfield, Chester A. Arthur, Benjamin Harrison, William McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


Operations ... Bank Reports ... Merchandising .. . Personnel 


Customer and Community Relations 


This department is edited by JOHN 
L. CooLEY of BANKING’S staff. 


Audit of Collateral 


A MULTIPLE-COPY form for the re- 
ceipt, control and delivery of 
loan collateral was recently adopted 
by the TRUST COMPANY OF GEORGIA, 
Atlanta. 

The purpose, says Comptroller 
Garnett Wood, is to improve control 
over collateral, to furnish the bank 
with the customer’s acknowledgment 
of pledge of each item deposited, and 
to provide the customer with a re- 
ceipt for collateral deposited. 

The form, Mr. Wood explains, is 
prepared by the collateral teller 
when the securities are received. If 
the loan is secured by collateral to 
be delivered later, a trust receipt is 
taken and a notation made on the 
form that the actual securities will 
be forthcoming. 

The first copy is the work copy; 
the second, a vault copy; the third 
a pledge of the collateral to secure 


all existing and future indebtedness 
of the pledgor; the fourth, a receipt 
from the bank to the customer for 
collateral deposited. All third copies 
(the signed pledges) are filed in nu- 
merical sequence for ready refer- 
ence by the teller. 

The teller retains the first and 
second copies, with the collateral, 
until the end of the day when all 
the securities are checked over to 
the collateral clerk. This person re- 
ceipts on the second copy, which re- 
mains with the teller. The clerk 
takes possession of the collateral 
and the first copy of the form. 

The teller forwards to the vault 
custodian the second copy, which is 
the former’s receipt for delivery of 
the collateral to the clerk. This puts 
the custodian on notice that the col- 
lateral should reach him that day. 

The clerk inspects the collateral 
to determine that it meets all re- 
quirements. He then delivers it to 
the custodian, and they jointly com- 
pare it with the first and second 
copies of the form, thus determining 


This is the first or “work” copy of the form. The second (vault) copy is 
similar except that it provides the collateral teller’s receipt at lower left 


TRUST COMPANY OF GEORGIA 


N? 2058 


LOANS & DISCOUNTS DEPARTMENT 
©. Bex 4418 


RECORD OF RECEIPT AND 
DISPOSITION OF COLLATERAL 


ATLANTA 2, GEORGIA 


DESCRIPTION 


Contect Officer 


Note Number 


WITHORAWN FROM VAULT 


that all numbered receipts are ac- 
counted for and that all collateral 
received during the day has reached 
the vault. The clerk and custodian 
deposit the collateral in the vault, 
attesting this step by initialling the 
first and second copies. The clerk 
keeps the first copy; the second is 
Geposited with the securities. 

Copy 1 is posted to the collateral 
margin record of the borrower and 
is retained by the clerk for refer- 
ence and use when the securities are 
withdrawn. 

“The procedure for withdrawal of 
collateral from the vault and deliv- 
ery to the customer is substantially 
the same, but in reverse,” says Mr. 
Wood. “Specific policies should be 
established, setting out approvals 
required for delivery. The vault cus- 
todian, a member of the auditing 
staff, will audit final delivery of all 
collateral removed from the vault.” 

The bank adapted its collateral 
margin record to the new operation. 

Mr. Wood described the system at 
the recent convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers. 


The third copy of the form is the pledge 
of collateral. The fourth acknowledges 
bank’s receipt of itemized securities 


TRUST COMPANY OF GEORGIA 
LOANS & DISCOUNTS DEPARTMENT 
tex 
ATLANTA 2, GEORGIA 


Above Collateral accepted by 
Loon Teller 
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A Savings Bank Money 
Order in 12 Seconds 


—— CounTy SAVINGS BANK of 
Buffalo, New York, devised a 
new savings bank money order that 
has streamlined this service and in- 
creased business by about 30 per- 
cent in the short time the “no wait- 
ing” plan has been operating. 

Here’s how it works: 

The buyer goes to a special win- 
dow and tells the clerk the amount 
of the order (up to $250) he wants. 
The teller accepts the money and 
10-cent fee, dates the order, protec- 
tegraphs the amount on the right 
hand side, removes the carbon be- 
tween the order and the reconcile- 
ment card, and gives the prenum- 
bered check and stub to the pur- 
chaser who fills in the payee’s name, 
and signs or prints his own name 
and address. The transaction is thus 
confidential and completed in 12 
seconds. 

In further explaining the service, 
Comptroller William F. Schreiber 
says: 

“An authorized facsimile signa- 
ture is used [by the bank] to elim- 
inate the delay in signing each 
check. This feature is closely con- 
trolled by our auditing department. 

“One of the outstanding features 
for the purchaser is the fact that 
since the money order contains his 
name and address, it is no longer 
necessary for him to send a letter 
with it, when paying bills, to explain 
whose account is to receive credit. 
The money order can be inserted in 
an envelope and sent to the payee 
for credit to the sender’s account. 

“The reconcilement procedure has 
been supported through the use of 
the punch card system. This permits 
electronic sorting, the matching of 
reconcilement cards with paid 
checks, and electronic proof of un- 
paid reconcilement cards in order to 
summarize the unpaid money orders 
for balancing with the bank state- 
ment.” 


Audit of Safekeeping 


NORMAN T. SHEPHERD 


Mr. SHEPHERD, vice-president and 
comptroller of the Haverhill (Massa- 
chusetts) National Bank, is chairman 
of the Massachusetts Bankers Associa- 
tion’s Bank Management Commission 
and president of Boston Conference, 
National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers. 


Lx many banks, particularly smaller 
ones, safekeeping is considered more or 
less as an added service to customers, 
and too much thought isn’t given to the 
hazards. Actually, property in safe- 
keeping places a great responsibility on 
the bank. Among the risks are: 

(1) Misappropriation of items 
through the forging of receipts; (2) 
removal of an item without forging a 
receipt; (3) removal and misappro- 
priation of coupons from securities 
held in safekeeping; (4) loss or de- 
struction through misplacement. 

Losses through fraud may be pre- 
vented, or at least kept at a minimum, 
if the proper controls are instituted. 
Here, more or less in outline form, are 
some suggestions in that direction: 

Do you have audit and control pro- 
cedures for safekeeping? Is the depart- 
ment examined frequently? Your form 
of receipt should make available a copy 
for filing with the auditing department. 
When items are released, that depart- 
ment should be notified. On final re- 
lease of items, the copy signed by the 
customer should clear through the au- 
diting department. For control pur- 
poses all receipts should be numbered. 
Does your auditor account for all un- 
issued prenumbered receipts as well as 


for those used? How about continuous 
control? 

Make periodic follow-ups on receipts 
for possible unauthorized releases. Take 
inventories of items and packages left 
for storage. Check department records 
regularly. 

What kind of control is maintained 
over payments? An accrual system will 
be helpful. In some instances it might 
be well to review payment notices be- 
fore they are mailed. Follow up past 
dues. 

Dual control. Dual control and dual 
access are recommended rather than 
dual control and single access. Is it pos- 
sible for someone in your auditing de- 
partment to act as one party in dual 
control? If not, does an officer act as a 
party? Is control by an officer main- 
tained at the time of deposit and re- 
lease? If so, do your records so indi- 
cate by being initialed by the party 
approving? 

Your auditor’s examination of safe- 
keeping should include a check of 
powers of attorney and other authori- 
zation papers to see that they are in 
proper order and form. 

What control is maintained over can- 
celed receipts and other records of 
released items? Do the laws of your 
state require that these records be 
held indefinitely? Do you photograph 
and then destroy such records to save 
filing space? Are photostatic copies ac- 
ceptable as legal evidence in the courts 
of your state? 

Does your auditor report regularly 
to management on safekeeping? What 
sort of reports are made? 


The orders are drawn on the Sav- 
ings Banks Trust Company, which is 
owned by the New York State mu- 
tuals. 

The Erie believes that this is ‘a 
practical way to attract people to 
the bank, make more friends and 
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ERIE COUNTY SAVINGS BANK 


BUFFALO.N 


1-794” 
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No, 012175 


THIS MONEY OM DER MUST BE PRESENTEO WITHIN 90 DAYS 


WHERE CREASES 


customers, bring goodwill, and in- 
crease profits.” 


"More Useful" Bank Reports 


ny suggestions for making 
bank annual reports more useful 
to stockholders, security analysts 
and the general financial community 
are offered by the Committee on Cor- 
porate Information, National Fed- 
eration of Financial Analysts So- 
cieties, an organization with 3,300 
members. 

Carrying out its purpose of im- 
proving and standardizing corporate 
reports, the committee in 1952 con- 
ducted a study of the annual reports 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 
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Credit Control 
by British Banks 


PAUL EINZIG 


The author is a widely known 
British economist and _ financial 
writer, and a correspondent of the 
Financial Times of London. Besides 
his articles in BANKING and other 
publications, he has written a num- 
ber of books on finance, including 
Inflation and Primitive Money. 


strictions have become a fa- 

vorite topic of conversation 
in Britain among businessmen and 
private individuals alike. Every- 
body is complaining about pressure 
brought to bear upon him by his 
bankers to reduce his overdrafts, or 
about the difficulty of obtaining new 
credit accommodation. 

The mailbags of members of Par- 
liament contain large numbers of 
letters from their constituents com- 
plaining about the harsh treatment 
received at the hands of their banks. 
In many of these letters pointed 
reference is made to the difference 
between the difficulties one has to 
put up with under the present gov- 
ernment and the ease with which 
credit requirements were met dur- 
ing 1945-51 under the Socialist gov- 
ernment. Some Conservative busi- 
nessmen, professional men, and 
other borrowers now almost regret 
having brought back a government 
of their own choice. They recall, with 
a certain degree of nostalgia, the 
“good old days” of Dr. Dalton, under 
whose cheerful chancellorship the 
sky was the limit of public expendi- 
ture and of private borrowing. 

Even under the “austere’’ chan- 
cellorship of the late Sir Stafford 
Cripps and his successor, Mr. Gait- 
skell, borrowers encountered little 
or no difficulty in their dealings with 
their bankers. It is only since the 
advent of the Conservative govern- 
ment in October 1951, with Mr. 
Butler at the Treasury, that the 
credit squeeze began to cause head- 
aches and sleepless nights. 

It is true when Sir Stafford Cripps 


Dis recent months credit re- 
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succeeded Dr. Dalton in the autumn 
of 1947 one of his first acts as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was to stop 
inflating credit through the unlim- 
ited support of the market in gov- 
ernment bonds practiced by his 
predecessor. While this particular 
method of inflation continued in the 
United States right up until March 
1951 it was brought to an end in 
Britain in November 1947. On the 
other hand inflation through keep- 
ing short-term interest rates arti- 
ficially low at around 1% percent 
continued in Britain unabated. 


Ir is true both Sir Stafford Cripps 
and Mr. Gaitskell repeatedly re- 
quested the banks not to expand 
credit unduly. It was difficult, how- 
ever, for banks to resist the de- 
mand of their customers for more 
and more credits called for by the 
expansion of their requirements 
through rising prices and wages. 
In any case, the government’s ex- 
hortations carried but little convic- 
tion and were bound to be largely 
ineffective so long as the policy of 
supplying the money market with 
unlimited amounts of funds was 
maintained. The banks knew that 
they could afford to disregard the 
government’s request with impu- 
nity, for, even if they were to over- 
lend, the Bank of England would 
automatically supply them with the 
funds required to meet the de- 
ficiency thus created. In such cir- 
cumstances they found it difficult to 
refuse requests for credit by old cus- 
tomers who were able to offer ade- 
quate security. 

Although the Socialist govern- 
ment possessed the legal powers 
with which to enforce this policy 
—it could have checked and re- 
versed credit expansion through is- 
suing “directions” to the banks un- 
der the Bank of England Act or 
under the Supplies and Services Act 
—it preferred to depend on volun- 


tary action on the part of the banks. 

When, after the advent of the 
Conservative government, Mr. But- 
ler assumed control of the country’s 
finances, he immediately brought 
about a change of monetary policy. 
The Bank rate, which was un- 
changed at 2 percent for 11 years, 
was raised to 214 percent. There was 
no immediate reversal of the up- 
ward trend of bank loans. Indeed, 
the mid-February figures showed 
them at £2,056,000,000, a new peak 
for all times. 

In March Mr. Butler arrived, 
therefore, at the conclusion that 
more drastic steps were necessary. 
Accordingly, he instructed the Bank 
of England to raise the Bank rate 
to 4 percent. 

Thereafter deflation of bank 
credits really began in earnest. The 
figures of bank advances ani of 
commercial bills showed declines 
month after month throughout the 
summer and autumn. At the same 
time, however, bank deposits showed 
a steady increase. The explanation 
of these conflicting trends lies in the 
fact that while bank credits to pri- 
vate borrowers have been reduced 
as a result of the government’s de- 
flationary monetary policy, bank 
credits to the government have in- 
creased considerably as a result of 
the budgetary deficit. This increase 
has more than offset the decline of 
credits to private borrowers, so that 
on balance there was inflation rather 
than deflation. The sacrifices made 
by business firms in having to put 
up with the curtailment of their 
credit facilities have thus served 
little useful purpose. The govern- 
ment, while preaching deflation for 
others, was actually practicing in- 
flation for itself because of its in- 
ability to cut down expenditure. 


Ar the time of writing, the Treas- 
ury is engaged in an _ intensified 
economy drive in order to offset the 
deficit that has been largely due to 
higher rearmament expenses and to 
the success of the government’s 
housing drive. Should it be possible 
to balance the budget, inflation on 
government account would come to 
an end. Deflation of bank credit to 
the private section of the economy 
would then be able, in theory at any 
rate, to produce its effect on the 
volume of purchasing power and on 
the trend of prices. In practice, how- 
ever, there are several reasons why 
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no large-scale deflation is likely to 
occur. First of all, any fall in profits 
and wages immediately results in a 
fall in government revenue. Unless 
there is a corresponding further re- 
duction in expenditure, the budget- 
ary deficit would reappear and would 
once more cause inflation, checking 
and reversing the deflationary trend. 
Apart from this, the political fac- 
tor also tends to hinder deflation. 

In order to deflate effectively it is 
inevitable to create a certain amount 
of unemployment, and the govern- 
ment is not prepared to face the 
political consequences of such a 
policy. For this reason, pressure on 
the banks, in the form of creating 
tight money conditions, is only 
slightly stronger than it was under 
the Socialist government. It is true 
the Bank rate is twice as high as it 
was before the change of govern- 
ment, and Treasury bill rates are 
more than four times as high. At 
the same time, the system practiced 
before the change of government, 
under which the official broker 
makes good any deficiency of funds 
that might develop in Lombard 
Street, has remained substantially 
in force. It is true, from time to time, 
the official broker keeps out of the 
market just to warn the banks that 
they must not absolutely rely on his 
assistance. 

On the whole, however, conditions 
in the money market remain fairly 


comfortable most of the time, as is 
indicated by the wide discrepancy 
between the market rates and the 
Bank rate. Generally speaking, the 
government continues to rely on the 
voluntary effort of the banking com- 
munity to practice self-denial in the 
granting of credits. In this respect 
the position in Britain is substan- 
tially the same as in the United 
States, even though the British Gov- 
ernment possesses the necessary 
legal powers of compulsion, and it 
is prepared to go further than the 
United States authorities in the ap- 
plication of orthodox methods of 
creating tight money conditions. 


Tuere is yet another aspect of the 
subject. During the first 10 months 
of 1952, withdrawals of savings ex- 
ceeded new savings. This factor, too, 
tended to make for more inflationary 
spending and to counteract the ef- 
fects of credit restrictions. This 
trend of “dis-saving” is partly the 
result of the “welfare state.” The 
assumption that the state will look 
after us in our old age or during 
sickness and unemployment tends to 
discourage saving. Full employment, 
by removing fears of unemployment, 
tends to produce a similar effect, in 
addition to making for higher wages. 

Operation of the deflationary drive 
is likely to produce inadequate re- 
sults unless the government makes 


up its mind whether it really wants 
to deflate, and if so to what ex- 
tent. The policy pursued by the So- 
cialist government, which disin- 
flated with its right hand and 
reflated with its left hand, has re- 
mained in force to a less pronounced 
extent also under the Conservative 
government. If that government is 
determined to check the rise in 
trend of the cost of living, wages, 
and the cost of production, it must 
not hesitate to apply a sufficient 
degree of deflation to bring about 
the required degree of temporary 
unemployment. This is essential also 
from the point of view of the read- 
justment of industrial production to 
changing requirements. In the ab- 
sence of a certain degree of unem- 
ployment the only way in which any 
expanding industry can secure the 
necessary men and materials is 
through outbidding the other indus- 
tries, which means higher wages, 
higher costs of production, higher 
prices—in one word more inflation. 
To avoid this, it would be well worth 
while for banks and their customers 
to put up with a higher degree of 
deflation than they had to contend 
with so far. It would be to the in- 
terest of all if this could be achieved 
by voluntary action without having 
to resort either to official credit con- 
trols or to the increase of interest 
rates to a level at which they would 
penalize everyone. 


University Will Be Host to Forum in Print 


ees 1953 Forum in Print is 

to move in high academic cir- 
cles. Our annual, competitive exhi- 
bition of bank advertising will be 
assembled late in March at New 
York University’s School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance where 
the judges will view the entries. The 
selections of the “Best Bank Adver- 
tising in 1952” for BANKING’s Cita- 
tion Awards will then go to the 
University’s Graduate School of 
Business Administration for a brief 
showing before they are announced 
in the magazine’s May issue. 

The story behind the Forum’s cap 
and gown environment in New York 
City is briefly this: 

One of the judges at last year’s 
Forum was Dr. Darrell B. Lucas, 
chairman of the Department of Mar- 
keting at the N.Y.U. School of Com- 
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merce, Accounts and Finance. Dr. 
Lucas, who teaches advertising, was 
much interested in the exhibition; it 
was, he thought, excellent labora- 
tory material for his classes, and he 
invited the 1953 Forum to the uni- 
versity so that the students could 
not only see these examples of bank 
salesmanship, but also get an idea 
of banking’s broad scope. Thus, in a 
sense, the 1953 Forum will be an ad- 
vertisement of banking as a career. 

But the Forum’s contact with the 
campus isn’t limited to N.Y.U. The 
Citation-winning exhibits will also 
visit The Graduate School of Bank- 
ing at Rutgers University where, 
during the second and third weeks 
in June, they will be used as supple- 
mentary material for public relations 
discussions. 

There’s been a slight change in 


the Forum rules since they were an- 
nounced. Banks are now invited 
to send us examples of their best 
advertising for 1952, rather than “as 
many as five examples (pieces)” in 
any of the suggested categories. 
This gives entrants a better chance 
to show what they’ve done. 


Ar the risk of repetition we re- 
print these directions: 

Mount your examples on panels 
18” x 24” or assemble them in a 
simple, inexpensive scrapbook. In- 
clude with your entry a statement 
of 100 words or less giving the ob- 
jective and results of your advertis- 
ing program. 

Mail your entries to William R. 
Kuhns, editor of BANKING, post- 
marked not later than March 1, 1953. 

See page 98 of this issue. 
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GOVERNMENT 
BONDS 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


Will History Repeat? 


AST year from December 26, 1951, to February 6, 
? 1952, over $1-billion of money in circulation re- 
turned to the banks and gross loans declined 
$950,000,000, with business loans accounting for $483,- 
000,000 of the drop. Treasury bills, which had sold at 
an average cost of 1.883 percent on December 28 were 
taken on February 4 at 1.584 percent. By mid-January 
the bond market had started the improvement which 
continued until late spring. 
Will that happen again? It seems reasonable to ex- 
pect that it will. 


Possibly Greater Loan Decline 


The after-holiday return flow of circulation might 
run in excess of $1-billion, and there have been esti- 
mates of a shrinkage in loans running as high as two 
to three billion dollars for the first quarter. Some sup- 
port for this expectation is to be found in an analysis 
of the loan increases from June 27, 1951, to November 
21, 1951, and June 25, 1952, to November 19, 1952, re- 
spectively which appeared in the December Monthly 
Review of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
which concluded by saying: “It would appear that a 
much longer proportion of the loan expansion this sum- 
mer and fall has been of a characteristically seasonal 
nature than was the case last year.”” The implication 
would seem to be that a somewhat larger decline than 
in 1952 was a distinct possibility for the early months 
of the new year. 


Better Market Climate 


A return flow of circulation of about $1-billion and 
a reduction in the loan total of a similar amount would 
release about $1,250,000,000 of bank reserves, permit- 
ting a consequent decline in the amount of money bor- 
rowed from the Federal Reserve banks to perhaps half 
a billion. At that figure, many banks would not be 
borrowing at all, and anyhow the stigma of borrowing 
has been pretty well washed out. If at the same time 
the interest return on the shorter-term maturities had 
declined there might well be more appeal in the better 
returns available from the longer maturities. It does 
seem reasonable to look for price improvement all 
through the list in the early months of this year. 


Long-Term Funding 


Looking a little further ahead, however, there is the 
fact that at some time during the year an attempt will 
be made to “fund” the “floating debt.” How or when 
this might be done is pure speculation, but conversa- 
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tion more or less assumes a 30-year 3 percent bond as 
a possible medium. On the assumption that such a bond 
is issued, it is decidedly interesting to note that a yield 
curve constructed for earlier maturities seems to result 
in prices not far from where the various maturities 
are selling as this is written. The market appears to 
be adjusted to the possibility of such an issue. In short, 
any buying done today should be for investment rather 
than any profit possibilities. On that basis today’s 
values are sound. 


Too Much to Overcome 


The market for the intermediate and longer-term 
Government bonds ran out of gas with a final burst of 
speed on November 6. By that time prices were not 
far from the high points registered in the late spring 
months. Thereafter, prices drifted unevenly lower for 
the rest of the month, and by the end of the first week 
in December were roughly half way between the highs 
and the lows for the year. 

Actually the tight money hill got too steep to permit 
any further forward progress—so much so that it is 
encouraging for the future that prices slipped off as 
little as they did. On the buy side there were continued 
acquisitions of intermediate and moderately longer- 
term issues—the 23g percent bonds 6/15/58, 214 per- 
cent bonds 1962/59 and 214 percent bonds 1967/62 for 
example—the purchases being made possible by the 
sale of shorter-term notes and certificates and in some 
cases by the substitution of the somewhat shorter-term 
24%4s and 2%s for the 214 percent bonds 1972/67 
(banks); these exchanges being practically all moti- 
vated by the desire to establish tax losses. Neverthe- 
less, while in October such transactions weighed the 
scales on the side of demand, in November the pressure 
on bank reserves tipped the scales in the opposite 
direction. 


More Reserves Needed 


This pressure on bank reserves came not only from 
a continued increase in gross loans—up $836,000,000 
from October 29 to November 26—and from the issue 
of $2-billion more tax anticipation bills, largely taken 
by commercial banks and requiring additional reserves 
of perhaps $300,000,000, but also from a sharp rise in 
money in circulation, which from November 5 to De- 
cember 4 rose $676,000,000, just about twice as much 
as in October, and recorded an all-time high in excess 
of $30-billion. 

All three of these factors were present in October, 
but their continuation in November was just too much 
for the bond market. 

Actually for the period the member bank holdings of 
Governments showed an increase of about $280,000,000, 
but this was only because, after showing declines for 
three weeks, the tax anticipation bills were taken up on 
November 21. Decreases thereafter for the balance of 
December seemed highly probable. 


To the Hock Shop 


There being no other alternative, the required amount 
of reserves could only be provided for the banks by 
continued recourse to the discount windows at the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, so that borrowings rose to over 
$1.6-billion and threatened to go even higher during 
December. 
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High Cost of Treasury Bills 


The extreme tightness in the money market which 
raised the rate on one-year money to 2 percent or more 
was naturally reflected in the cost to the Treasury of 
the weekly offerings of bills. The issue sold on Decem- 
ber 1 was taken at an average rate of 2.049 percent per 
annum, with bidders at 2.10 percent getting 82 percent 
of what they bid for. A week later the respective rates 
were 2.091 percent and 2.113 percent, with nearly as 
large allotments at the higher rate. Nothing like these 
rates had been witnessed since the early 1930s. Both 
were well above those of the same period a year ago, 
which excited so much comment at the time, but the 
remembrance of the sharp drop which occurred last 
January and which should be repeated this month 
seemed to justify the lesser attention paid to this purely 
temporary development. 


Help from Open Market 
Committee 


During most of the time from the end of October to 
early December, the Open Market Committee of the 
Federal Reserve banks remained consistently on the 
sidelines. From October 1 to November 19 the Federal 
portfolio actually declined about $190,000,000. In the 
following two weeks, however, over $400,000,000 was 
added partially by actual purchases, chiefly bills, but 
also through the medium of repurchase agreements with 
the small group of “recognized dealers.” This merely 
looks like recognition of the temporary nature of the 
money squeeze and certainly does not indicate any 
alteration in the basic Federal Reserve policy of letting 
the market alone to seek whatever levels supply and 
demand produce. Assistance to the money market is to 
be held to the minimum necessary to prevent any too 
drastic further rise in the bill rate. 


Cash Requirements Met 


With the issuance of the $2-billion tax anticipation 
bills, it is generally felt that, barring an intensification 
of international pressures, sufficient new cash has been 
provided to carry the Treasury through to the end of 
the current fiscal year on June 30. Unofficial budget 
estimates now are that the cash budget will be in bal- 
ance and that the administrative budget may not show 
a deficit of more than perhaps four or five billions. 

The heavy tax receipts in the first and second quar- 
ters of 1953 should permit the retirement of the $4.5- 
billion of tax anticipation bills on March 15 and June 
15. If not, then perhaps some additional Treasury bills 
could take up the slack, as was done last year. 

Refunding of the nearly $9-billion of 1% percent 
certificates maturing on February 15 and the nearly 
$5-billion on June 1, which is all that must be done, 
are likely to be completed at slightly lower rates than 
those currently prevailing. The new Administration is 
hardly likely to attempt any maturity extension as 
early as February. The story by June may be different. 

So the new Administration will have plenty of time 
to survey the state of the economy before making any 
moves in the interest of a “sound dollar’ and the be- 
havior of the money and bond markets in the first few 
months of this year is likely to depend more on what 
happens to the loan totals than on any new ideas in the 
debt policy field. 
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Investment Markets 
H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


HE investment business enters the new year 
hopefully. Because of the change of Adminis- 
tration, there is the expectation that the budget 
will be balanced, that tax reductions will be accom- 
plished by greater Government efficiency, and that a 
slightly higher interest rate, inherent in a sounder 
distribution of the public debt, would be beneficial to 
all segments of the financial and securities business. 
The Investment Bankers Association of America 
concluded its annual convention with the pledge of 
all possible aid to the new Administration. Ewing T. 
Boles of Columbus, Ohio, the new IBA president, 
said: “In this nation’s energetic economy, money at 
work is the magic flux which fuses the brains of 
inventors, the skilled hands of artisans, the tech- 
niques of management, the flying feet of distributors, 
and the gifted tongues of salesmen to produce the 
richest civilization in history.” 

The report of the association’s municipal securities 
committee pointed out that the amount of new issues 
of long-term municipal bonds put out during the 
year will be substantially in excess of any earlier 
year, when final statistics have been tabulated. The 
previous record was made in 1950. 


For the first 10 months of 1952, long-term financing 
ran to $3,753,028,599, against $2,713,541,173 and 
$3,128,466,387 in the like periods of 1951 and 1950 
respectively. 

The 1952 municipal volume was increased consid- 
erably from two sources. Local housing authorities 
put out two blocs of bonds totaling $304,500,000. The 
first was in January 15 in the amount of $133,800,000, 
and the other on September 23 aggregated about 
$170,700,000. 

In addition, on June 4, 1952, the Ohio Turnpike 
Commission sold $326,000,000 of revenue bonds. This 
was the largest single issue of this type of security 
ever sold. 


Rem indicate a substantial accumulation of 
authorized, but hitherto unissued, municipal bonds 
which are expected to be marketed during the next 
few years—all based on public improvements, de- 
layed heretofore. Thus, the forecast of the invest- 
ment underwriting community is that the total of 
such issues to be floated in 1953 may equal or exceed 
the 1952 volume. 

November new financing was featured by an in- 
crease in bond offerings and a decline in equity is- 
sues. Bond flotations of all types totaled $608,429,- 
000 for 56 issues, against $420,667,000 in November 
1951. 

November stock offerings were $34,197,000 for six 
issues, compared with $7,167,000 for 12 issues in 
November 1951. 

All bonds offered to the public in the first 11 
months were $7,136,785,000 for 842 issues, against 
$5,388,949,000 for 683 flotations in the like 1951 
period. Stock flotations in this same span were 
$913,984,000 for 165 issues, against $674,961,000 for 
126 issues in the same 1951 period. 
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THE FAMILY DOLLAR 


EARL S. MacNEILL 
Vice-president, Irving Trust Company, New York 


THIS DEPARTMENT is addressed not only 
to bank personnel but to directors, and to the 
wives and families of both. Included in this 
section are short articles relating to estate 
planning and trust services, to economics 


and investments, and to taxes that affect the 
family. 

It is hoped that these pages comprise a 
section of BANKING that you will want to take 
home for family reading. 


What Is Estate Planning? 


VERYONE has had the experience of saying a 
word or phrase over and over until it sud- 
denly seems a jumble of sounds without mean- 

ing. Then he has to stop and build meaning back 
into the phrase. Something like this can happen 
to “Estate Planning.’”’ We use it, over and over, 
in our conversations and advertising. Lest it be- 
come meaningless through repetition, it might be 
profitable to take a new look at the phrase and 
analyze its elements and implications. 


T ue elements are many. They include: 

Taxation, which often is the beginning but never 
should be the end of Estate Planning. 

Economics, the background of all planning that 
involves property and the use of property to satisfy 
human needs. 

Management, particularly investment manage- 
ment: Who shall supply it and what shall its char- 
acter be? 

Life insurance, an instrument of many uses in 
Estate Planning; it requires knowledge of its spe- 
cial techniques. 

The law relating to estates and trusts and many 
kindred matters, which supplies the framework of 
planning. 

Tradition, a more important and pervading ele- 
ment than comes to mind on casual thought; it 
underlies most of our patterns of preserving and 
giving. 

Human nature, which should be the beginning 
and must be the end, for without recognition of the 
human factors any planning will be artificial and 
doomed to failure. 


Because the subject of Estate Planning is too 
many-faceted to be disposed of in the space of a 
page, it will be the subject of numerous pages over 
the next few months—topic-by-topic as outlined 
above; and I trust the exploration will not be profit- 
less or boring. In this opening article I should like 
to suggest how, in my opinion, the Estate Planning 
“approach” should be used in developing trust de- 
partment business. 


1 warts this fresh from attendance at a visual 
demonstration of estate planning performed by a 
group of experts. It was technically correct in 
every detail, yet it left me with dissatisfactions that 
are not easy to describe. It seemed to me that one 
effect of the presentation might be to frighten the 
prospect away from estate planning. It drew a fa- 
miliar picture. Facing the class, so to speak, was 
the estate planner; the eager group he commanded 
consisted of the client’s attorney, his insurance 
underwriter, his accountant, and the trust officer 
of his bank. In larger situations there might be 
his investment advisor or even one of those strato- 
spheric phenomena—an economist. Each would 
contribute his view of the client’s estate; each view 
would be partial, limited to the viewer’s specialty. 
Put together without coordination they would be 
a hodgepodge. The function of the estate planner 
would be to pull the disparate views together (much 
as a lens pulls light rays into focus) so that a 
single, consistent picture would result. This he 
would present to the client in the form of an elab- 
orate (over-elaborate?) report. Then the attorney 
would take over—and he would give to the planner’s 
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recommendations effective legal documentation. 

At the first quick look it is difficult to find a flaw. 
Every special skill pictured has its use in Estate 
Planning. Each will see with limited vision, and 
an over-all coordinator should bring the views of 
all into focus. But on reflection it seems that one 
most important person is missing. Where is the 
owner of the wealth that these experts are cutting 
with jigsaws and fitting together again and re- 
arranging? 


Peruars this is the most important—though pos- 
sibly the least obvious—reason why the process is 
frightening. It isn’t only the formality and ap- 
parent complexity of it—the formidableness of it. 
It isn’t only reluctance to incur a host of shadowy 
obligations. (Since most of the co-workers in the 
operation are performing without direct compensa- 
tion, there must be, it will be assumed, some indi- 
rect compensations to be paid eventually.) Perhaps 
the greatest fear of all is that of being left out of 
things, surrendering decision to strangers. Perhaps 
this is principally why the guards of sales-resist- 
ance go up when the formal Estate Planning ap- 
proach is made to Mr. Average Prospect. 

This is why I practically never refer to myself 
as an Estate Planner in talking with prospects, 
although in any extended discussion of the cus- 
tomer’s “hopes and fears” for his family the proc- 
ess of estate planning (no capitals, this time) is 
precisely what is taking place. Maybe the plan that 
results will not be nearly as perfect as the group’s 


coordinated projection, but it will be a plan; and 
generally I would prefer to see a reasonably good, 
though imperfect, plan rather than no plan at all— 
assuming the customer is of the average sort who 
tends to resist the highly formalized, general-staff 
type of planning. Moreover, I think the plan may 
“stick” better if the estate owner is permitted to 
dominate the planning—himself the coordinator. 
After all, he does have an over-all view, even if his 
lens is not as sharp as the professional planner’s. 
He will understand the plan all the better if he 
principally shapes it. And his pride will sustain the 
plan, once it has been mutually evolved; and the 
less obvious the professionals’ contributions, the 
greater the sustaining pride. 


Customers have come with elaborate plans devel- 
oped by staffs of planners. Wills of husband and 
wife have been drawn and signed, and possibly 
other documents. There is a dominant urge to scrap 
the whole arrangement. “I was talked into it... . 
I don’t understand it... . This isn’t what I wanted. 

..’ Sometimes it is possible to persuade the ob- 
jectant that the plan was essentially sound and 
should be retained. Sometimes it is too late for 
undoing. Often the elaborate scheme is replaced by 
a simpler one, and if the man-who-owns-the-money 
understands the simpler plan, and it does what he 
wants, and what he wants is good—if not the very 
theoretical best—for his family, who can say that 
it’s not as good a plan? How presumptuous can a 
stranger be? 


Definitions: “Cum Testamento Annexo” 


HEN a fellow really wants to throw his eso- 
terics around, there’s nothing more mouth- 

filling or impressive than a casual “cum testamento 
annexo” tossed off in a conversation about wills, 
estates, or trusts. 

Almost equally mysterious is the literal transla- 
tion: “with-the-will-annexed.” 

Simplest definition is by example. You have made 
a will. In this will you have named your wife as 
executor. You and your wife are killed in an acci- 
dent. You leave an estate but the person you have 
named to administer it is not living. The court will 
appoint an administrator, just as the court would 
appoint an administrator if you had died intestate— 
that is, without a will. However, this administrator 
will not distribute your estate according to the 
statutes that would apply if you had died inte- 
state; he will distribute it according to your will. 
In effect, your will is “annexed” to his administra- 
tion. 


It would be more comprehensible to say, “court- 
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selected executor”; but our law has ancient roots 
in the common law of England, dating back to 
times when a Normanized Latin was the language 
of the courts; and frequently its roots show. 


Tue phrase should be better understood and people 
should be more conscious of it when they write 
their wills; this is said advisedly because the ma- 
jority of people fail to provide for alternate execu- 
tors. The law gives them the privilege (within 
limitations that are generally quite wide) of desig- 
nating who shall administer their estates. But 
supposing the named one has died—or dies while 
serving as executor—or through illness or other in- 
capacity fails or ceases to serve—what then? 

In the case used for example, the wife died with 
her husband in an accident. There were children— 
to pursue the hypothesis— but they were very 
young. Since there was no alternate appointed in 
the will, the court recognized the petition of the 
wife’s brother, who volunteered his services. (It 


might have been a creditor or the undertaker or a 
“public administrator.” ) This brother-in-law would 
have to give a bond—probably would have to pay 
fairly substantial premiums, which would be an ex- 
pense of the estate. He might be an estimable uncle 
to the children but the point is that the right of 
choice was surrendered by the maker of the will to 
a judge who would exercise his choice among 
classes of persons prescribed by statute in an order 
of preference, with relatives judged often by their 
nearness rather than their ability, experience, or 
impartiality. 


Normally the risks of statutory/judicial selec- 
tion are avoided if a trust institution is named as 
executor or as co-executor with an individual se- 
lected for one of many various good reasons. There 
are situations where it doesn’t seem so important 
to name a corporate executor in the first instance— 
such as where a wife may appoint her husband as 
executor of the estate he will receive from her if 
he survives. But even in such cases a bank or trust 
company may well be appointed as alternate execu- 
tor in case the husband should not be living or 
should fail to qualify or cease to act. 


Tax Hint-of-the-Month 


Putting the Finger of Direction on Estate Taxes 


EOPLE give a lot of thought to ways of reducing 

taxes on their estates; less thought to the hows 
and wheres of payment. The law has thought about 
it and one thing the law is sure about: It will col- 
lect the taxes somewhere. 

Originally, taxes on estates were “inheritance” 
taxes. Each gift by will—or each intestate share— 
was treated separately; exemption and rate were 
determined by the relationship of the recipient, and 
the law looked to each gift or share for the tax. 
Then came the Federal estate tax, which was a tax 
on the estate as a whole; and many states have 
followed suit. Some preserve a dual system—a 
basic inheritance tax with an estate tax superim- 
posed. Historically, the estate tax has been charged 
against the residuary estate—for example: 

John Everyman’s will makes legacies of $5,000 
each to relatives not in his immediate family; the 
residue is split among his wife and children. The 
$5,000 legacies would go free of tax; it would all 
come out of the wife’s and children’s shares. 


Tavs, generosity in remembering more distant kin 
conceivably could be disastrous to those closest to 
John Everyman’s heart. Many states have passed 
laws that require apportionment of the tax pro rata 
among legacies and distributive shares. This is fair 
but not always practical or desirable. 

For example, John Everyman gave his beloved 
books to his favorite nephew, Albert, who liked 
books well enough, having shelves-full of his own. 
Albert had to pay, in estate taxes, about one-third 
of the appraised value of his uncle’s books before 
experiencing the dubious pleasure of storing them 
in his attic. 

Then there is the problem of life insurance. John 
Everyman had set up a comprehensive program 
that provided long-term instalment payments to his 
wife and children. The insurance would supply, he 
figured, adequate income whatever might betide his 


noninsurance estate. Under Federal law (and many 
state laws) the proportion of taxes applicable to 
the taxable insurance in his estate would be col- 
lected out of the insurance. There would be insur- 
ance proceeds left, of course, but the program he 
had so carefully built would be pretty well wrecked. 

There can be mental exercise, too, in connection 
with the marital deduction. John Everyman pro- 
vides that his wife shall be given such an amount 
as equals the maximum marital deduction, which 
in brief is half of gross estate less debts and ad- 
ministration expenses. But where estate taxes are 
apportioned, the widow doesn’t get so much—so the 
amount of the deduction is reduced—so the tax is 
increased—so the marital deduction is further re- 
duced—so the tax is further increased—so the... 
on and on, and it takes a powerful formula to 
calculate the deduction and the tax. All this rig- 
marole would have been avoided—and the widow 
would have received the truly maximum tax-free 
amount—had the tax been chargeable against the 
residuary estate. 


Tue point of all this is that every man making 
his will can write his own law so far as concerns the 
apportionment of taxes. He can specify that this 
legacy or that shall be taxable or tax-free; he can 
stipulate that all taxes on property passing under 
his will shall be charged against his residuary 
estate; he can even go on and provide that taxes 
on property passing outside of his will—such as 
life insurance and property jointly owned—shall 
be paid out of the residuary; or he can, of course, 
provide that they shall be apportioned. Thus he 
can prevent imposition of tax where the imposi- 
tion would be inconvenient. 

All this he can do; but he should think carefully 
about the consequences and his directions should 
be explicit, complete and clear. Once he is vague, 
the law will take over. 
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A MESSAGE 
OF IMPORTANCE 


During recent years, industry has invested 
billions of dollars in increased production 
facilities. A large part of this expansion has 
been generated by the need for military items. 
But, in the words of Mr. L. F. Lee, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, “A readjustment in our economy is 
not far off.” 


If production output and employment are to 
be maintained at high levels, marketing must 
receive more concentrated attention from 
management. And it’s important to remem- 
ber that markets are people . . . and that it 
takes time to break down buying resistance, 
to build product recognition and acceptance 
—particularly with competition keener than 
ever. 


Markets are the end product of a consistent, 


coordinated sales and advertising program. 
Market acceptance cannot be established over- 


night. That’s why long-range planning should 


be started immediately. For obviously, unless 
a company has an adequate and continuing 
market for its products or services, it cannot 
make a profit, nor is it a good investment. 


THAT’S WHY WE SUGGEST: If you have a 
financial interest or responsibility in acom- 
pany, always check to see that the com- 
pany’s management is using adequate 
business magazine advertising to protect 
and expand its markets. 


* * * 


The 1953 Edition of McGraw- 
Hill’s “ Pulsebeat of Industry” 
is just off the press. This digest 
for top executives is written by 
the editors of McGraw-Hill’s 
business and industrial publi- 
cations. It discusses current 
trends and the outlook for in- 
dustrial markets, products and 
services in the fields their pub- 
lications serve. We will be 
happy to send you a copy 
without cost or obligation. Send 
your request to Company Pro- 
motion Department. 


PULSEBEAT 
OF 
INDUSTRY 


M-GRAW-HILL 


FOR BUSINESS 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
m 


HEADQUARTER S FO R 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Otis A. Thompson receives the 4-H’s Meritorious Service plaque. (See first story below.) Left to right, Harry L. Case, Che- 
nango County, New York, 4-H agent; Mr. Thompson; Mrs. Dudley Wilcox, 15-year club leader; and E. V. Pope, assistant 
professor, Child Development and Family Relationships, College of Agriculture, Cornell University 


News for Country Bankers 


is edited by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’S staff. 


This department 


4-H Honors Otis Thompson 


.TIS A. THOMPSON, president of 
the National Bank and Trust 
Company of Norwich, New 

York, received the first distinguished 
service award of the national 4-H 
Club organization ever given outside 
of the Extension Service of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The 
presentation was made at the annual 
meeting of the National Association 
of County Club Agents in Chicago 
last month “for outstanding contri- 
butions to 4-H Club work.” 

Just before going to Chicago to 
receive this award, Mr. Thompson 
received a citation from the Che- 
nango County 4-H Club group dur- 
ing the annual achievement day 
activities. 

Mr. Thompson has been active in 
promoting 4-H Club work in county, 
state, and nation since 1919, when, 
as cashier of his bank, he organized 
and cooperated with the Extension 
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Service in sponsoring a boys’ and 
girls’ purebred calf club of over 100 
members. Many of the best herds in 
the county today got their start 
from these foundation animals 

His second step was the promotion 
of interest among the banks in as- 
sisting the Extension Service finan- 
cially in building up the 4-H Club 
department with a full-time county 
4-H Club agent and assistant agent 
to administer the boys’ and girls’ 
work in home economics. During the 
past 33 years, the banks of Che- 
nango County have generously con- 
tributed annually to the administra- 
tive and other costs of 4-H Club 
work to a total of over $50,000. 

At present, Mr. Thompson is chair- 
man of the New York State 4-H Fund 
Raising Committee for both the Na- 
tional 4-H and the 4-H Foundation. 


Farmers’ Income Tax Guide 


Sposa INCOME TAX ON 1952 IN- 
COME (1953 edition) by SAMUEL 
M. MONATT. Commerce Clearing 


House, Inc., New York. 175 pp. $3. 
The author aims to make under- 
standable the peculiarities involved 
in preparing and filing a farm in- 
come tax return. He discusses in 
detail every transaction in connec- 
tion with taxes on farm operation, 
as well as personal transactions as 
they affect the income tax of most 
farmers. 

He provides specimens of Forms 
1040F and 1040, with Schedule D, 
all filled in, with explanatory notes 
as to why and how each entry was 
made. 

Partnership return of income, rec- 
ords to be kept, choice in reporting 
income and expenses, farm capital 
assets, etc., etc., are outlined and 
explained. 


Louisiana’s Ag School 


HE agricultural committee of the 
Louisiana Bankers Association 
sponsored its first Bankers Agri- 
cultural Credit School in coopera- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 
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This farmer has found freedom from the limitations 
of small tractors, yet enjoys the advantages of tractor- 
mounted implements in greater measure than ever 
before was possible. With Eagle Hitch Break-Away 
Contour plow his Model “DC” Case Tractor turns 
three full-depth furrows, cuts full width on curving 
contours. His Eagle Hitch spike-tooth harrow takes 
21 feet at a trip, tills eighty acres a day. For corn or 
cotton cultivation he has choice of front-mounted or 
rear-mounted cultivators, power for either 2-row or 
4-row sizes. 

Besides big capacity that comes from the eager en- 
gine and sure-footed traction of the 3-plow “DC” 
Tractor, Eagle Hitch Farming brings this farmer con- 
stant power take-off, constant hydraulic control, 
double-disk self-energizing brakes—all in addition to 
one-minute hook-up from his seat on the tractor. All 
help to apply power more effectively, save time and 
effort in such diversity and degree as to be a brilliant 
new way to farm. 

Case tractors and implements for Eagle Hitch Farm- 
ing offer farmers a way to combat the up-creep of farm 
operating costs. They offer bankers splendid oppor- 
tunity for sound, constructive loans. Case long has 
encouraged dealers and customers to place their fi- 
nancing of farm equipment purchases with local insti- 
tutions. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


CASE 


SERVING FARMERS SINCE 1842 


Eagle Hitch Spike-Tooth Harrows fold narrow to go 
through gates or for swift transport without touching 
paved road or planted field. They spread wide to speed 
the crumbling of crusted soil or halt the growth of 
sprouting weeds. There are also Eagle Hitch spring- 


tooth harrows. Both types lift clear, at a touch of hy- 


Wa draulic control, to shake out trash or travel without 
ss cutting. Built in a variety of widths for use with all three 
sizes of Eagle Hitch Tractors. 
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You can feed documents by the handful. The 
built-in automatic feeder does the rest . . . elimi- 


nates individual handling . . . enables you to 
take over 500 pictures per minute. 


INTRODUCING 


Recordak Bantam Microfilmer 


You have this choice of reduction ratios . . . and 
you can change from one type of recording to an- 
other in a matter of minutes—simply by substitut- 
ing the desired type of lens kit in the camera, 


Lf 
ouc 
hus, 


.«. the “desk-top” microfilmer that gives you 


Now ... you can record up to 

29,000 check images... up to 10,700 

letter-size documents on a 100 foot roll 

of 16mm. Recordak Microfilm—the 

greatest number of pictures ever... at 

the lowest film cost per picture! 

And the Recordak Bantam Microfilmer 

does more than cut film costs—it enables 

you to microfilm at maximum speeds... with maximum 
convenience. 

It features a built-in automatic feeder which whisks 
over 500 checks into the microfilmer per minute; over 
200 letter-size documents. And as for convenience—look 
at the compactness of this new microfilmer . . . less than 
4sq. ft. of desk space is required . . . everything’s at the 
operator’s finger tips—the feeding tray and the receiv- 
ing tray, for example, only inches apart. 


Versatility Plus 
Documents up to 11 inches wide, any length, can be 
photographed in the Recordak Bantam Microfilmer at 
varying reduction ratios to suit your convenience. For 
“Recordak” is a trade-mark 


peeds. 


example, records 1] x 14 inches in size can be photo- 
graphed at a 40-1 reduction ratio, which gives you max- 
imum film economy; also at reduction ratios of 24-1 
and 19-1, using readily interchangeable lens kits.* Doc- 
uments less than 9 inches wide can, in addition, be 
photographed at a 32-1 reduction ratio with an acces- 
sory lens kit.* 


Surprisingly Low Purchase Price 


The Recordak Bantam Microfilmer (with one lens kit) 
can be purchased outright for $1800; and its companion 
piece, the Recordak Film Reader (Model P-40), for 
$425. One year of service—including parts replacement 
—will be provided at no extra cost. 


Rental cost, including one lens kit and the Model 
P-40 Film Reader is $43.50 per month. No extra charge 
for servicing or parts replacement. 


Write today for complete information on the Recordak 
Bantam Microfilmer. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison Avenue, 


New York 22, N. Y. ‘accessory equipment at slight extra charge. 
All prices quoted are subject to change without notice, 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking systems 


ou can record all documents up to II inches wide, 
ny length, in the Recordak Bantam Microfilmer. 
thus, deeds, legal-size documents, etc., can be 
corded as well as your smaller items. 


Your film records will be enlarged sharp and 
clear in the Recordak Film Reader (Model P-40). 
And large-size facsimile prints can also be pro- 
duced quickly—directly from your microfilms. 


| more pictures per foot of film...at sensational sill 
| 
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, 
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tion with the College of Agriculture, 
Louisiana State University, at the 
University on December 14-17. 

In announcing this school, Chair- 
man R. J. Castille said that this 
step was taken to meet a long-felt 
need for this type of school by a 
number of Louisiana banks. Mr. 
Castille is president of the Guaranty 
Bank and Trust Co., Lafayette. 


Yale Raises Forestry Fund 


ALE UNIVERSITY has announced 

a long-range campaign to raise 
$5,730,000 for enlarging the teach- 
ing and research program of the 
Yale School of Forestry. Founded in 
1900, Yale’s is the oldest forestry 
school in continuous operation in the 
country. 

An increase in the number of fac- 
ulty members will mean the addition 
of three full professors. The school 
now has a 14-man faculty, of whom 
five are full professors. 

One of the new projects planned 
is a field training base in the Pacific 
Northwest. Yale at present has simi- 
lar training bases in forests and 
lumber camps in the Northeast and 
the South to offer students practical 
experience in the field. 


Fertilizer Film Available 


HE answer to how a farmer can 
produce 100 bushels or more of 
corn per acre of land is given in a 
20-minute sound-and-color motion 
picture made by the National Fer- 
tilizer Association.* This film, “Cash 
in on Corn,” may be borrowed from 
NFA for showing before agricul- 
tural groups. (When requesting 
film, indicate selection of dates.) 
The film is full of actual field 
photos as well as cartoons and 
covers these subdivisions: 


(1) Ten steps necessary for grow- 
ing 100 bushels or more of corn; 

(2) The relative benefits to the 
soil from practices designed to pro- 
duce 100 bushels of corn to the acre 
as compared with practices which 
bring low yields; and 

(3) The profit potential of high 
corn yields. 


Investment Building, Washington 


At the annual 
Rhode Island 4-H 
Leaders’ Kecogni- 
tion Banquet 
sponsored by In. 
dustrial Trust 
Company, Provi- 
dence, three 4-H 
plaques were pre- 
sented to non-4 
H’ers. L. to rey 
President Ernest 
Clayton; Everett 
Smith,* staff 
writer, The Chris- 
tian Science Mon- 
itor, Boston; A. D. 
Holdsworth,” 
president, Dairy: 
men’s Cooperative 
Association, Prov- 


idence; University of R. I. President C. R. Woodward; and G. L. Moore,* public 
relations director, First National Stores. *Awardees 


4-H Winner Photographs 


— the past two years James B. 
Thomas, assistant vice-president, 
Second National Bank, Greenville, 
Ohio, has color photographed the 
4-H dairy class winners at the Darke 
County Fair. The pictures are en- 
larged, mounted, and displayed in 
the bank’s lobby, and then presented 
to the 4-H Club subjects. 

“They have cherished these pic- 
tures,’”’ says Mr. Thomas, “as a rec- 
ord of their past achievements in 
4-H Club work.” 


Informative Cattle Letter 


ERIODICALLY a cattle letter, giv- 

ing information of current and 
future interest to cattle raisers, is 
sent to its farm customers by The 
First National Bank of Memphis, 
Tennessee. The letter covers such 
tepics as: Current prices, weather, 
stock movement, price advances, 
cattle imports, feed cattle market, 
and rainfall figures. 


Dairy-Poultry Loans 


OCATED in the heart of the Ozarks, 
the Cabool (Missouri) State 
Bank devotes considerable time to 
its dairy and poultry production 
loans. Jordan Lindsey, executive 
vice-president and cashier, reports 
on this activity to BANKING by 
stating: 

“In making these loans, we have 
no set rule, as each individual case 
must be considered separately. If 
the application is for the purchase 
of dairy cows, the credit is extended 
on 50 percent of our appraised value 
of the cows to be purchased. If the 
application is for the purpose of 


building a milk barn, the credit is 
extended either on cows already 
owned which are free of indebted- 
ness, or upon the real estate. For 
the purchase of milking machines 
and coolers, a down-payment of 25 
percent is required and the balance 
is set up on monthly payments not 
to exceed 18 months. 

“Often combination loans are 
made where the funds are to be 
used in part for the purchase of 
cows, equipment, and improvements. 
These loans are usually paid on a 
monthly basis—the payment being 
the difference between the market 
value of #1 and #2 milk, which 
varies throughout the year. If full 
repayment has not been made by 
the end of the year, a renewal of the 
loan is made and set up on a new 
term, after reviewing the farmer’s 
income and operating expense. 

“Real estate loans are made for 
a period of five years, amortized 
monthly, semi-annually, or annually, 
the payment being in keeping with 
the farmers’ income. 

“Credit is extended on real estate 
for the building of poultry houses, 
and for purchase of baby chicks 
credit is usually extended upon per- 
sonal collateral owned by the bor- 
rower.” 


Directors Get Forestry Facts 


AS a forerunner of other meetings 
to interest Rhode Island busi- 
nessmen in the development of the 
state’s forestry resources, the agri- 
cultural committee of the Rhode 
Island Bankers Association recently 
entertained approximately 60 of the 
state’s leading businessmen, who 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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“she might 


here was no time to stop, see? 

She comes running out from 

behind this parked car right 
under my wheels. Her hair is in pig- 
tails, and with the sun shining on it, 
she might have been my kid. We got 
her to the hospital. It took 3 pints 
of blood to bring her around. All I 
have to do is remember the sound of 
those screaming tires—and I know 


why I’m giving blood.” 

Yes, all kinds of people give blood 
—truck drivers, office workers, sales- 
men. And—for all kinds of reasons. 
But whatever your reason, this you 
can be sure of: Whether your blood 
goes to a local hospital, a combat 
area or for Civil Defense needs—this 
priceless, painless gift will some day 
save an American life! 


Give Blood Now 


CALL YOUR RED CROSS TODAY! 
NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 
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Business Executives! 
y Check These Questions! 


If you can answer “tyes” to most 
of them, you—and your com- 
pany—are doing a needed job 
for the National Blood Program. 


[| 


Have you given your em- 
sloyees time off to make 
lood donations? 

Has your company given 
any recognition to donors? 


Do you have a Blood Do- 
nor Honor Roll in your 
company ? 


Have you arranged to have 
a Bloodmobile make regu- 
lar visits? 


Has your management en- 
dorsed the local Blood 
Donor Program? 


Have you informed your 
employees of your com- 
pany’s plan of co-opera- 
tion? 


Was this information 
given through Plant Bul- 
letin or House Magazine? 


Have you conducted a 
Donor Pledge Campaign 
in your compzeny ? 


Have you set up a list of 
volunteers so that effi- 
cient plans can be made 
for scheduling donors? 


Remember, as long as a single 
pint of blood may mean the dif- 
ference between life and death 


for any American . 


. . the need 


for blood is urgent! 


| 
have been my kid...” 
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At The First National Bank of 
Chicago’s Conference of Bank Corre- 
spondents in Chicago last month, 
Dr. Butz presented a long-range 
view of the agricultural economic 
outlook. BANKING feels that its 


readers will be interested in his 
analysis. 

The author heads the Department 
of Agricultural Economics at Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana. 


ROSS incomes for American 
G farmers in 1953 will continue 

at approximately the same 
level as in 1952. However, cash 
operating expenses will probably 
strengthen moderately during the 
coming months, with the result that 
the United States net farm income 
next year may be slightly lower than 
in 1952. And the 1952 net farm in- 
come was modestly below the 1951 
figures. 

Total cash receipts from farm 
marketings in 1952 will probably be 
around $33.5-billion—a record figure. 
This was 3 percent above 1951 re- 
ceipts. However, farm production 
costs in 1952 are also at a record, 
$23.4-billion, up about $1-billion 
from 1951. They will probably in- 
crease modestly in 1953. 


Farm Income 

It now appears that the U. S. net 
farm income in 1952 will be about 
$14.2-billion. This is only slightly 
less than the 1951 figure, when it 
was $14.3-billion. The record high 
net income year was 1947, with U. S. 
net farm income of $16.8-billion. This 
means that U. S. net farm income 
has declined about 15 percent in the 
5-year interval since 1947. However, 
because of increasing costs of nearly 
everything farmers buy, the pur- 
chasing power of farm income has 
declined about 24 percent since 1947. 
Farmers’ purchasing power in 1952 
is not only lower than it was in 1951, 
but is lower than in any of the pre- 
vious 10 years except 1950. It will 
very likely be slightly lower next 
year. 
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DR. EARL L. BUTZ 


Dr. Butz 


A Period of Economic Stability 


The foregoing conclusions do not 
mean that agriculture is in or is 
about to enter a period of depression. 
The agricultural industry is experi- 
encing a cost-price squeeze which has 
removed much of the opportunity 
for easy profits which existed half 
a decade ago. Prices received by 
U. S. farmers reached an all-time 
high in February 1951, eight months 
after the outbreak of the Korean 
conflict. They have declined irregu- 
larly since then, from an index of 
313 in February 1951, to 282 in Oc- 
tober 1952, (1910-14 — 100). This is 
a decline of about 10 percent. How- 
ever, they still remain about 15 per- 
cent above the 1950 level, just before 
Korea. 

An over-all decline of 10 percent in 
the past 20 months is not serious in 
itself. A variation of this magni- 
tude is easily in the limits of what 
may be termed “economic stability.” 
The distressing thing is that prices 
paid by farmers for items used in 
production have not moved in the 
same direction. This index was 282 
in October 1952, up 2 percent from 
the February 1951, figure of 276. 
This index has been relatively stable 
during the last year, a time when 
prices received by farmers were de- 


Economic Climate for Agriculture 


clining modestly. This means that 
the parity price index has declined 
from 113 in February 1951, and from 
105 in October 1951, to 100 in Octo- 
ber 1952. 

It can of course be argued with 
considerable force that a parity price 
index of 100 is not indicative of agri- 
cultural distress. This is obviously 
true. On the other hand, anybody 
lending money to farmers knows full 
well that a decline in the parity price 
index of 13 points in a little over 
one and one-half years is bound to 
be reflected in the general prosperity 
of the agricultural community. 


Short-Term Outlook Is Not Bad 


The outlook for farm product 
prices to mid-1953, in general, is 
fairly good. Farm prices, on the 
average, have passed the bottom of 
their recent decline. Commodity 
price fluctuations during the next 
six months will mostly follow a nor- 
mal seasonal pattern. This assumes 
that the general price level will hold 
about steady to strong during the 
remainder of the winter and spring. 
It assumes a continuation of our 
heavy program of Federal expendi- 
tures, some expansion of military 
expenditures in connection with the 
National Security program, and a 
high level of business activity and 
full employment. These things seem 
assured until at least mid-1953. The 
change in administration on January 
20 will have little effect on this, since 
appropriations are already made for 
the remainder of this fiscal year 
which runs through mid-1953. This 
means, therefore, that receipts from 
farm marketings will not change 
greatly, with costs edging up slowly. 
The farm price parity ratio will hold 
steady to weak, and will probably 
fluctuate somewhere between 100 and 
95 during the period. 


A Peek Into Late 1953 and 1954 


Following mid-1953, when military 
spending is scheduled to taper off, 
the level of business activity in the 
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U. S. may reach a crest and may be 
followed by a year or two of mild 
business downturn. This interval 
will be more in the nature of a period 
of relative stability and adjustment 
than recession. There will be a mod- 
est downward adjustment in prices 
and business activity. It will be more 
like a 1949 than a 1932. Price ad- 
justments will be spotty geographi- 
cally, and will not fall equally on all 
lines of business activity. 

Net farm income in 1954 may not 
be much different from 1953, when 
it is expected to be slightly below 
1952. Purchasing power of farm in- 
come in 1954 will be slightly lower 
than in 1952, because of the ten- 
dency of costs to continue their up- 
ward trek. During this period farm 
land prices may decline modestly, 
and the sellers’ market which has 
prevailed in recent years will lose its 
edge. 


Deflation Possibility 


It is extremely unlikely that the 
deflation of this period will be very 
severe or very prolonged. Our econ- 
omy has pretty well grown up to our 
increased money supply, and prices 
are currently in fairly stable adjust- 
ment with each other. The decline 
in raw materials prices in recent 
months, a modest decline in farm 
product prices, coupled with a slow 
increase in farm costs, and a still 
greater increase in wage rates, has 
placed different price series in rela- 
tively equitable adjustment, follow- 
ing the distortions which occurred in 
the price structure in the months 
immediately after Korea. We are 
now accustomed to living with in- 
flation. We are finishing a year of 
relative economic stability at a high 
level. Many of us discuss the “good 
old days” with some emotion in our 
voices, but we don’t really want to 
return to them. A severe or pro- 
longed price decline is politically 
improbable—if not impossible. Any 
downward adjustment in 1953 and 


1954 will be moderate and short- 
lived. 


Beyond 1954777 


The post-mobilization adjustment 
in our economy will be largely com- 
pleted after 1954, and business will 
continue its upward trend with mod- 
est upward price pressure. However, 
the tremendous productive capacity 
of the United States is a major anti- 
inflationary force. We have roughly 
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one-third of the world’s productive 
capacity within our borders, and we 
are increasing it rapidly. The index 
of industrial production has been 
above 220 (1935-39 — 100) most of 
this year, except during the steel 
strike, compared with the 1950 
monthly average of 200, and only 
slightly under the World War II peak 
which we attained by eliminating or 
reducing many service-connected in- 
dustries. However, we have held this 
index above 220 during most of 1952 
with practically no cut-back in the 
amount of man power devoted to our 
service trades and nonindustrial 
pursuits. Total agricultural output 
in 1952 is 44 percent above the level 
15 years earlier. Thus, it has been 
possible to absorb a_ substantial 
share of our military production out 
of the increased total output of the 
economy. 

After 1953, when military produc- 
tion hits its contemplated peak, the 
outlook is good for a continued 
rising living standard for all of our 
people. This fact, combined with 
our amazing upsurge in population, 
will provide a continuing consumers 
market of considerable magnitude 
for nearly everything we can pro- 
duce. The phenomenal strides to- 
ward domestic prosperity which we 


have made during the last two dec- 
ades will continue for at least an- 
other decade or two. For the longer 
period, I am unalterably optimistic. 
If we can keep our levels of produc- 
tion up, nothing in my judgment 
can stop this great political and 
business system of ours nor our 
progress toward greater real income 
for all of us. 


Outlook Better Than Late 1930s 
and Early 1940s 


In this long-time setting of an ex- 
panding economy, American agri- 
culture will operate in a relatively 
favorable environment, with good 
profit opportunity for efficient 
farmers. This means that although 
the outlook for business and agri- 
culture over the next 10 years may 
be uncertain, it is much better than 
in the late 1930s and early 1940s. 
There are prospects for reasonable 
earnings for operators who are ef- 
ficient, progressive, and scientific. 
For the long pull ahead, as a life’s 
vocation, agriculture has as much 
to offer as any other comparable 
vocation to the young man who de- 
sires a comfortable standard of liv- 
ing for his family, good environ- 
ment, and an opportunity to provide 
his own security. 


i 


| 
; 
| 


‘*Well, that’s the story on salary, pension plan, health and 
accident insurance, profit sharing, vacations, social secur- 
ity, bonuses, low cost cafeteria, life insurance, sick leave, 
rest periods, overtime pay, social activities, paid holidays, 
lunch periods, and suggestion awards. Now, suppose we 
take a lunch break and then I'll go into your duties.” 
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ASSIGNMENT OF BANK DEPOSIT 


Deposit Is Subject to Rules Governing 


Assignments of Ordinary Contracts for 
Money. 


ownership of money 
deposited in a bank passes to the 
bank, which in turn becomes in- 
debted to the depositor for the 
amount deposited. That debt may 
be assigned like any contract for 
money due or to become due. Any 
agreement between the depositor 
and his assignee which manifests 
an intention to make the latter the 
present owner of the debt operates 
as a binding transfer of title. When- 
ever the bank receives notice of the 
assignment, irrespective of who 
gives it, it becomes charged with 
the duty of paying the deposit to 
the assignee. 

Using these rules to guide it, 
North Carolina’s Supreme Court has 


held that an individual who sold and 
transferred all his assets and busi- 
ness, including his bank deposit, to 
a corporation, cannot recover the 
amount of the deposit from the 
bank after it had paid it out to the 
corporation, following receipt of 
notice of the sale and transfer, and 
directions from the corporation to 
transfer the deposit to its credit. 
Lipe v. Guilford Nat. Bank, 72 S.E.2d 
759. Paton’s Digest, Deposits § 5. 


SUIT AGAINST NATIONAL BANK 
IN STATE COURT 


Bank Has Right to Be Sued Only on 
Its Home Grounds. 


ie a national bank, being sued in a 
state court, wishes to have the suit 
tried in the county wherein it has 
its main office, that is its right, 


When the Legislatures Meet in ‘53 


Pnictiais sessions of the legislatures of 44 states, the District of Columbia, 
and the three major territories—Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico—will be 


held this year. 


The United States Congress, which legislates for the District of Columbia, 
and the legislatures of Arizona, California, Colorado, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, South Carolina and 
Puerto Rico meet regularly every year. The Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
and Virginia legislatures meet regularly in even years only and, thus, do 
not meet in 1953. The remaining legislatures meeting this year hold regu- 
lar sessions in odd years only and, thus, will not meet again until 1955. 

Listed below are the dates on which the legislatures meeting this year 


will convene: 


Alabama 


a Michigan 
Arizona 


Minnesota 


Jan. 14 Rhode Island Jan. 6 


Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts Jan. 


Jan. 6 
Jan. 7 
Jan. 5 


Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska Jan. 6 
Nevada Jan. 19 
New Hampshire 
Jan.7 
New Jersey Jan. 13 
New Mexico Jan. 13 
New York Jan.7 
North Carolina Jan. 
North Dakota Jan. 
Ohio Jan. 5 
Oklahoma Jan. 6 
Oregon Jan. 12 
Pennsylvania Jan. 6 


South Carolina 
Jan. 13 

South Dakota Jan.6 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Washington 

West Virginia Jan. 14 

Wisconsin Jan. 14 

Wyoming Jan. 13 

District of 
Columbia 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Puerto Rico 


Jan. 3 
Jan. 26 
Feb. 18 

Feb. 9 


BANK LAW NEWS 


Legislative Sessions—Bank Suits—Deposit Assignment 


California’s 1st District Court of 
Appeal has held. 

With reference to suits in state 
courts, 12 U. S. Code § 94 provides 
that a national bank may be sued 
in any court “in the county or 
city in which said association is 
located. .. .” 

Apparently interpreting this sec- 
tion as permissive, conferring jur- 
isdiction upon proper state courts 
and leaving to them, after an action 
is commenced, the matter of a 
change of place of trial, a lower 
court had denied the motion of a 
national bank for a change of venue 
from San Francisco, where suit had 
been brought against it, to Los An- 
geles, where it had its main office. 
Under California venue law, this 
procedure was proper. 

However, the appellate court dis- 
agreed with the view of the lower 
court and the courts of some states 
that Section 94 is permissive. It 
held that the section is mandatory 
and that the national bank, as a 
creature of Federal law, was thus 
entitled as a matter of right to a 
change of venue, regardless of state 
laws upon the subject. Monarch 
Wine Company v. Butte, 249 P.2d 
291. Paton’s Digest, Legal Proceed- 
ings § 1B:3. 


SAVINGS AND LOAN BRANCHES 


Tue U. S. Supreme Court has denied 
the petition of the attorney general 
and 15 savings banks in Massachu- 
setts for a writ of certiorari to re- 
view the decision of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts 
holding unconstitutional a_ state 
statute which provided that Federal 
savings and loan associations might 
not establish branches beyond the 
limits permitted to state associa- 
tions and mutual savings banks. 
The Massachusetts decision was re- 
ported here in September BANKING. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 
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SURVEY of Y 
EATHUSING PERSONNEL 


PROSPECTS NEEDS 


10 INFOR 

0 GET ACTION 

A TRUST SOLITTOR 
OPERATION 


SECURING 
THE PROFESSIONS 


MOTIV 
TRUST PROFITS 
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PROSPECTS 


ug, YOUR PROSPECT 


TELLS HOW TO BUILD A 


PROFITABLE TRUST DEPARTMENT 


Send For Your Free Copy 


TRUST EARNINGS are increasing at an astonishing rate. 
Federal Reserve Member Banks’ Trust Earnings for. 1950 
and 1951 show the greatest dollar increase of any previous 
two year comparative earnings. 


Through estate planning your best customers can be tied 
more securely to your bank. At the same time Trust service 
will save thousands of dollars for their families and 
prevent the loss of wealth to your community. 


Trust service can be profitable to 
your bank, to your customers, and to 
your community. Send for a copy of 
our Booklet. “Your Path to Trust 
Profits.” 


AIRE, 


y 


140 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


PLEASE SEND ME A COPY OF YOUR BOOKLET "YOUR PATH TO TRUST PROFITS” 


NAME 


BANK 


CITY 


POSITION 


QUTUINe Of CONTENTS Of 
oy gut Path t0 Trust Profits’ 
| 3 
77 
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TRUST INVESTMENTS 


A NEw YorK probate court has in- 
terpreted a will authorizing testa- 
mentary trustees to invest “in such 
property as may be lawful for trust 
investments” and in “preferred 
stock listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange and upon which dividends 
have been paid consecutively for at 
least eight years,’’ to mean that the 
trustees may invest only in accord- 
ance with the New York statute de- 
fining lawful investments for trust 
funds and, in effect, that they may 
not invest more than 35 percent of 
the corpus of the trust in the stocks 


specifically authorized by the will. 

The New York trust investment 
statute has long authorized trustees 
to invest in various enumerated 
bonds, mortgages, and other se- 
curities. Three years ago it was 
amended to permit them also to in- 
vest up to 35 percent of the corpus 
of a trust in stocks of any American 
corporation listed on a national se- 
curities exchange. The will in ques- 
tion was executed in 1932. 

Upon the request of the testa- 
mentary trustees under the will in 
question for a determination of the 
effect of the amendment upon their 
investment powers, the New York 
County Surrogate’s Court construed 
the will to mean that not less than 


IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


th 


Deposits with and Notes of Bank of Canada.. 
Notes of and Cheques on Other Banks. . 


Other Cash and Deposii 


CAPITAL 
$7,000,000 


Year Ending 31st October, 1952 


RESERVE 
$11,000,000 


 38;206,451.60 
12/264 .883.76 


Government and Municipal Securities 


(not exceeding market value) 
Stocks (not exceeding market value) 


Other Bonds and 
Call Loans (secured) 


TOTAL QUICK ASSETS 
Commercial and Other Loans 


ASSETS 


(after provision for bad and doubtful debts) 


Liabilities of Customers under Acceptances and 
Letters of Credit (as per contra) 


Bank Premises 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit Outstanding. . 


Other Liabilities 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 
Dividends due Shareholders 


LIABILITIES 


Capital, Reserve and Undivided Profits 


Profits for the year ended 31st October, 1952, after contributions 
to Staff Pension Fund and after makin 
Contingency Reserves out of which 
and doubtful debts has been made 


Provision for Premises, Furniture and 


PROFIT 
~ 
LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


Equipment. 


lst December, 1952 


Special Provision to write down “es Premises 


Balance of Profits carried forwar 


Profit and Loss Balance 31st ea: 1951 
Profit and Loss Balance 31st October, 1952 


| 
FUND 


I. K. JOHNSTON 
President 


TO THE PUBLIC 


Provision for Dominion and Provincial Taxes. 


Dividends at the rate of $1.20 per share 
Provision for Bonus of 20c per share payable 


Balance at credit of account 31st October, 1952 


7,678, 138.31 
189,680.17 


964,287.14 
361,574.76 
19,214,741.00 
$586,540,602.90 


appropriations to 
provision for bad 


338,995.64 
200,000.00 

$ 138,995.64 
1,075,745.36 
1,214,741.00 


$ _11,000,000.00 


L. S. MACKERSY 
Vice-President & 
General Manager 


65 percent of their trust funds must 
be invested in securities which were 
legal before the amendment, so that, 
in effect, investments in preferred 
stocks specifically authorized by the 
will must be made within the 35 
percent limitation of the statute as 
amended. Jn re Sydeman’s Estate, 
115 N.Y.S.2d 835. 


TENANCY BY THE ENTIRETIES 


Account of Husband and Wife Cannot 
Be Reached by U. S. to Satisfy Husband's 
Delinquent Tax. 


In some states a husband and wife 
may establish a bank account in 
their joint names, not as a joint 
tenancy with right of survivorship, 
but as a tenancy by the entireties, a 
form of ownership in which each 
spouse owns an indivisible interest 
in the entire property as though 
both were but a single person. Penn- 
sylvania is one of these states. 

A practical difference between 
the two forms of ownership is illus- 
trated in a decision of the U. S. 
Court of Appeals, Third Circuit, re- 
ported recently. There a Collector 
of Internal Revenue issued a war- 
rant of distraint upon the bank ac- 
counts of a delinquent taxpayer. The 
accounts, in Pennsylvania banks, 
stood in the name of the taxpayer 
and his wife as tenants by the en- 
tireties. 

When the wife moved to quash 
the warrant on the grounds that 
satisfaction of the husband’s tax 
liability from the funds in the ac- 
count would constitute unlawful ap- 
propriation of her property, a Fed- 
eral district court granted the 
motion and was upheld by the Court 
of Appeals. 

The Collector argued that the 
power of each spouse to draw upon 
the account was “inconsistent with 
the unity of control and singleness 
of estate fundamental to the con- 
ception of tenancy by the entireties 
and shows that the individual spouse 
has independent authority over the 
account and a severable interest in 


The Court of Appeals answered 


CORRECTION 


THE correct citation to the 
case of Viehelmann v. Manufac- 
turers Safe Deposit, reported 
here in July, is 104 N.E.2d 888. 
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him saying that “The simple answer 
we think is that Pennsylvania law 
views this power of each spouse as 
a power to act for both, and no 
more. And Pennsylvania carries 
through with this conception so that 
the ownership of both attaches to 
funds withdrawn by either. ... Any 
attempt to deal separately with or 
dispose of the interest of one is in 
derogation of the other spouse’s 
ownership of the entire property 
and, therefore, legally ineffective. 
... And it does not matter that a 
claim against one spouse is being 
asserted under a Federal statute for 
taxes owed the United States. The 
United States has no power to take 
property from one person, the in- 
nocent spouse, to satisfy the obliga- 
tion of another, the delinquent 
spouse.” 

This decision might be compared 
with that of the Minnesota Supreme 
Court reported here in September 
_1951, holding that funds in a “joint 
and several” account might be gar- 
nisheed for the individual debt of 
one of the joint depositors. It might 
be compared also with the decision 
reported here last month, holding 
that the right of the Government to 
levy on a delinquent taxpayer’s sav- 
ings account could not be frustrated 
by the requirement of the bank’s 
contract with the taxpayer that 
funds be paid out only upon presen- 
tation of his passbook. Raffaele v. 
Granger, 196 Fed. 2d 620. cf. Paton’s 
Digest, Deposits, §14D:15. 


DECEDENT'S “INVESTMENTS” 


A PROBATE court in New York has 
held that, while the word “invest- 
ments” is ordinarily employed in 
will drafting to denote stocks, bonds, 
and other evidences of debt, it may 
be construed to include bank de- 
posits as well, because it “is a vague 
term and no general rule can be laid 
down as to its meaning.” When a 
will stated that a decedent was the 
owner of U. S. Savings Bonds and a 
bank account, and referred to this 
property as “aforesaid investments,” 
the Surrogates Court for Westches- 
ter County interpreted the will ‘‘con- 
sonant with the intention of the 
testator,” and ruled that he intended 
the word “investments” to include 
any bank accounts which he might 
have possessed at the time of his 
death. In re Caneva’s Will, 115 
N.Y.S.2d 102. 
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EMBEZZLEMENT 


Which of these 
will hit your 


customer 
next? 


The embezzler, the hold-up man, the burglar 
or thief, the forger... any one of these can play 
havoc with a customer’s business. 


That customer may already have individual 
policies to protect money and securities against 
one or more of these hazards . . . perhaps all of 
them. 


But if he’s smart, he’ll go one step further. 
He’ll make sure all these risks are covered by 
one policy. 

Why is that so important? 


Because when all such risks are covered in 
one policy .. . a Comprehensive Dishonesty, 
Disappearance and Destruction Policy ... he 
avoids the problem of divided responsibility. 
He need not always prove the exact cause of 


| loss. He can collect for losses faster and easier, 
| especially when there is a question as to who 
| or what was responsible. 


Ask your Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Agent or your insurance broker to tell you 
more about the Hartford “DDD” policy. Or 
write us for full details. Then call this policy 
to the attention of your customers—especially 


| to those being extended credit. 


| Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


SAFE BURGLARY 


HOLD-UP 


Hartford : 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company ° 


| Hartford Fire Insurance Company « Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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Part of the group in attendance at the annual meeting of the Southern Secretaries 
Conference, which was held in Atlanta, Georgia, December 7-9. Pictured are (front 
row, left to right), W. A. Philpott, Jr., secretary, Texas Bankers Association, and 
outgoing conference secretary; Leigh Watkins, Jr., secretary, Mississippi Bankers 
Association, and immediate past president of the conference; Jeff Burnett, secretary, 
Arkansas Bankers Association, and new conference president; Joseph H. Wolfe, 
secretary, North Carolina Bankers Association, and new conference secretary-trea- 
surer; E. D. Reese, vice-president, American Bankers Association; and Haynes 
McFadden, secretary, Georgia Bankers Association (hosts for the conference) who 
was elected a life-member of the conference. 

Back row (left to right), are J. O. Brott, A.B.A. general counsel; Floyd M. Call, 
executive secretary, Florida Bankers Association; H. Grady Huddleston, secretary, 
Tennessee Bankers Association; James C. Scarboro, secretary-treasurer, Colorado 
Bankers Association; W. T. Wilson, deputy manager, A.B.A.; Rawley F. Daniel, 


secretary, Virginia Bankers Association; Roland L. Adams, secretary, Alabama 


Bankers Association; W. P. McMullan, president, Mississippi Bankers Association; 

L. Y. Dean, III, vice-president, Alabama Bankers Association ; and William H. Hosch, 

assistant secretary, Georgia Bankers Association. 
Other states in attendance at the conference 


South Carolina. 


were Kentucky, Louisiana, and 


Charles R. Sligh, Jr. 

Association of Manufacturers, with General Douglas MacArthur and William J. 

Grede of Milwaukee, Mr. Sligh’s predecessor. It was in the course of his NAM 

address that Gen. MacArthur said he believed he had a solution to the Korean 

tangle, a statement that brought from President-elect Eisenhower an immediate 

invitation to a conference and from President Truman, subsequently, what 
amounted to a demand that the General tell him, too 


(right), of Grand Rapids, new president of the National 
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ganizations 


The news in this departmen’ is 
edited by WILLIAM P. BOGIE of 
BANKING’S staff. 


Debt Stady 


A BOOKLET entitled School Debi in 
Florida has just been published by 
the FLORIDA BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
as the first in a series of studies on 
Florida municipal obligations. Its 
author is Dr. Clement H. Donovan 
of the College of Business Admini- 
stration of the University of Florida. 

This study of municipal obliga- 
tions grew out of a conference among 
representatives of the university, 
the association, and the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, which 
also contributed to the project. This 
first booklet contains a foreward by 
Comer J. Kimball, chairman of the 
Credit Policy Committee of the FBA, 
and a letter written by FDIC Chair- 
man Maple T. Harl to FBA Presi- 
dent Godfrey Smith. 

The present booklet covers finan- 
cial background 1920-1945, rehabili- 
tation of the schools, structure of 
school debt, a detailed examination 
of various school obligations, state 
aid, and school bonds in default, to- 
gether with a number of tables. 


Savings Conference 


An up-to-date appraisal of factors 
affecting our national economy and 
the outlook for bond prices and 
mortgage financing were among the 
subjects discussed at the sixth an- 
nual mid-year meeting of the Na- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MUTUAL SAV- 
INGS BANKS, held in New York City 
on December 8. Approximately 700 
savings bank officers and trustees, 
representing the mutual savings 
banks of the nation, whose thrift 
deposits total more than $22-billion, 
attended the meeting. 

Robert M. Catharine, president of 
the association and president, Dollar 
Savings Bank of the City of New 
York, addressed the delegates at the 
opening of the conference. Other 
speakers and panel participants in- 
cluded Miles Colean, consultant on 
construction and mortgage finance, 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 
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accepled. . 


WITH NO QUESTIONS ASKED! 


TS 
AENDERSON 


“The mystery is why he tried to cash any cheque 
except an American Express Travelers Cheque.” 


You can be dead sure of it—~American Express 
Travelers Cheques are easier to cash, in more 
places, than any other travelers cheques. 

The reason is elementary: More than 60 
years of service, backed by vigorous national 
advertising and promotion, have made Amer- 
ican Express Travelers Cheques the best- 
known cheques by far . . . instantly recognized 
and accepted in a million places. 

The difference in acceptability is the wide 


margin that separates the best from “almost 
as good” for your customers. 

When you think how much it costs your 
bank to get a new customer—how much you 
spend on advertising—can you take even the 
smallest chance of embarrassing him? Give 
your customers top value for their purchase 
price with American Express Travelers 
Cheques—the best travelers cheque service in 
the whole wide world! 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Safety plus Service no other cheques can offer! 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 
Washington, D. C.; W. W. Town- 
send, Townsend-Skinner and Com- 
pany, Inc., New York; Martin R. 
Gainsbrugh, chief economist, Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., New York; W. Howard Chase, 
of Selvage, Lee & Chase, public re- 
lations counselors, New York; A. 
George Gilman, president, Malden 
Savings Bank, Malden, Massachu- 
setts; Fred N. Oliver, general coun- 
sel, Oliver & Donnally, New York; 
John T. Sapienza, Covington & Bur- 
ling, Washington, D. C.; Thomas F. 
Toohill, auditor, The Philadelphia 


NEW STATE ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT 


William F. Wenke, president and cashier of the 
Pender State Bank, Pender, Nebraska, is the new 
president of the Nebraska Bankers Association 


Saving Fund Society; William J. 
Buehler, assistant vice-president, 
The Williamsburg Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, New York; Edward P. 
Clark, vice-president and treasurer, 
Arlington Five Cents Savings Bank, 
Arlington, Massachusetts; and Clar- 
ence B. Raynard, vice-president and 
comptroller, Society for Savings. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Around the Clock and Around 
the Calendar Commerce Speedy 24-Hour 
Transit Service Will Save You 
Time and Money All Through 195 3! 


(Ommerce Jrust Ompany” 
Capital Funds Exceed 27 Million Dollars 


KANSAS, CITY'S LARGE 


Established 186 


BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


More Direct Sending Points Than Any Commercial Bank in the U. S. 
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School of the South 


Dares for the 1953 session of the 
SCHOOL OF BANKING OF THE SOUTH 
at Louisiana State University in 
Baton Rouge have been set for May 
31 to June 13, 1953, Orrin H. Swayze, 
director of the school and vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, 
Jackson, Mississippi, has announced. 

Floyd M. Call, executive secretary 
of the Florida Bankers Association, 
has been named chairman of the 
school’s board of trustees. 


Miass. Change 


Paur A. PERKINS, assistant exec- 
utive manager of the Savings Banks 
Association of Massachusetts, is 
leaving that organization to become 
treasurer of the Palmer Savings 
Bank, Palmer, Massachusetts. 


Beck Resigns 


Dewey M. BEcK, director of pub- 
lic relations of the ILLINOIS BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION for the past eight years, 
has resigned his position to assume 
active control of the Northland 
Equipment Company, Palatine, IIli- 


Dewey Beck 
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nois. The company handles all types 
of lawn and industrial maintenance 
equipment. 


N. H. Appointment 


Tue directors of the SAVINGS BANKS 
ASSOCIATION OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
have announced that Elden J. Mur- 
ray, executive secretary of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, has 
been appointed to the position of 
executive secretary for the banking 
group, effective January 2, 1953. 


Louisiana Forum 


A PUBLIC Relations and Manpower 
Forum was held under the auspices 
of the public relations committee of 
the LOUISIANA BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION in mid-November. The program 
included talks and panel discussions 
by A. Gordon Bradt, second vice- 
president, Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, Chi- 
cago; D. R. Buttrey, cashier, First 
National Bank, Clarksville, Tennes- 
see; and Hugh J. Bernard, vice-pres- 
ident, Second National Bank, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Chairman of the LBA public rela- 
tions committee is James C. Atkins 
of Shreveport. 


“Who Says It’s a Man’s World?” is the 
latest theme in the Pennsylvania Bank- 
ers Association’s advertising program. 
Posters’ folders, and newspaper adver- 
tisements emphasize the important role 
women play in the nation’s financial ac- 
tivities. The poster, illustrated below, 
is in four colors, with lavender pre- 
dominating 


OF SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


of 
CORPORATION 
STOCK 
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SAVE TIME = CUT COSTS 


in 
handling your 
Christmas 
Club , 
Accounts 


RAND MCNALLY POCKET 
FILING SHEETS and binder 
contain all the necessary ledger 
information for 1000 accounts. 
Patents Pending. 


RAND M‘NALLY’S 
NEW RECORD KEEPING SYSTEM 


Rand M€Nally has developed a new combination filing and posting system 
that substantially reduces expenses in the handling of Christmas Club 
accounts. Tested and proved in a large Chicago bank, it effects tremendous 
savings in record keeping time. 

This POCKET FILING SHEET system eliminates all need for maintain- 
ing ledger cards or ledger sheets. The use of the COUPON itself, which 
carries all the necessary ledger information, including date of payment, ac- 
count number, payment number and accumulated balance, serves as a per- 


fect posting record when filed in The POCKET FILING SHEET BINDER. 


Sorting of the coupons is reduced 90%! Coupons need only be sorted 
by color for each class, then by 100s. Thereafter it is a very simple and 
speedy operation to insert the coupons of each 100-group into the correct 
pockets since all are in view and easy to reach at one time. 


Thus the time-consuming numerical sequence sorting is eliminated. 
This new system will save time and money for your bank — write for 
further details on the Pocket Filing Sheet System and on Rand M€Nally’s 
full line of Christmas Club Supplies. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
CHRISTMAS CLUB DIVISION 


111 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 e P. O. BOX 7600, CHICAGO 80 
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Review of 1952 
State Banking Legislation 


Mr. VINCENS, a lawyer, is on the 
legal staff of the American Bankers 
Association and is Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Association’s Committee 
on State Legislation. He is a mem- 
ber of the New York and Boston 
bars. 

This is the second instalment of 
his review of banking legislation. 
The first appeared in December 
BANKING. 


OLLOWING is the remainder of 

our survey of 1952 state legis- 

lation of interest to banks and 
bankers. 

One law of particular interest 
which will be found summarized be- 
low is Virginia’s new five-day week 
statute, which was represented last 
month as “summarized below” but 
actually wound up on the wrong 
side of the editor’s scissors. 

Other laws summarized this 
month include measures to limit the 
possibility of liability of banks and 
others whose premises are used as 
air-raid shelters during drills or ac- 
tual attacks in Kentucky, New York, 
and Rhode Island; new bank mer- 
ger laws in Kentucky and Virginia; 
authorization for the use of “open- 
end” mortgages in Louisiana and 
Rhode Island, and for savings and 
loan associations in Georgia to use 
the term “savings account.” 

Several laws broadening invest- 
ment powers of banks in various 
states may be found. There is none 
narrowing the scope of such pow- 
ers. There is a new Georgia law 
permitting debtors to remain in pos- 
session of mortgaged personal prop- 
erty, and a new Louisiana law regu- 
lating the pledge and assignment of 
life insurance policies. 

The enactment of six more micro- 
film laws may be noted. Forty-four 
states, Alaska, and Hawaii now 
have laws permitting banks, or busi- 
ness firms generally, to substitute 
microfilm copies for voluminous old 
records. 
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New bank taxes in Michigan, and 
measures designed to equalize taxa- 
tion of state and national banks in 
Colorado and Géorgia will be found, 
as will a Massachusetts law increas- 
ing the amount which may be in- 
vested in common trust funds and 
a New York law limiting the “other 
investments” which may be made 
by trustees who have invested in 
such funds. 

Finally, particular attention is 
warranted for a New York law 
authorizing savings banks to invest 
in common stocks and open-end in- 
vestment companies, and a Rhode 
Island law authorizing savings de- 
posits to be invested, in effect, “pru- 
dently in the legal list,” in preferred 
stocks, and in management-type in- 
vestment companies. 

Not included in this summary are 
various initiative and referendum 
measures of interest to banks which 
were approved by the voters at the 
November election. A summary of 
these may be obtained by address- 
ing Thomas B. Paton, Esq., Secre- 
tary of the A.B.A. Committee on 
State Legislation. 


FOREIGN BANKS 


Louisiana No. 448. Permits foreign 
corporations to qualify to do business 
for purpose of making mortgage loans 
in state, subject to income tax on earn- 
ings, including capital gains, realized 
from business done in state, and to city, 
parish and state ad valorem taxes on 
property owned in state, and to pay- 
ment of annual $50 fee. 

New York c. 35. Provides that re- 
strictions on transaction of business in 
state by foreign banking corporations 
shall not prohibit contracts with state 
banking institutions to acquire interest 
in loan and security therefor, or en- 
forcing obligations acquired outside of 
state, or dealing in property acquired 
as security. 


FORFEITURE 


Arizona c. 24. Provides for public 
auction and sale of abandoned and 
stolen motor vehicles by secretary of 
highway commission after registered 
mail notice to owners and lienholders 


disclosed in records of highway depart- 
ment. 


Louisiana No. 296. Provides for 
seizure and forfeiture of vessels, ve- 
hicles, or aircraft used in violating 
Barbiturates Act, but preserves rights 
of mortgagees and conditional vendors. 


New York c. 415. Provides for 
seizure and forfeiture of vehicles, ves- 
sels or aircraft used to conceal, con- 
vey or transport narcotics in -violation 
of law, except where owners established 
by preponderance of evidence that use 
was not intentional on part of any 
owner. 


South Carolina No. 702. Provides 
that any vehicle or other personal 
property left on right of way of any 
road or highway over 48 hours is aban- 
doned property, and that any owner 
or lienholder having an interest in such 
property may reclaim it at any time 
before public sale by presenting evi- 
dence of right to possession satisfac- 
tory to sheriff, and tendering payment 
of all charges and fees. 


HOLIDAYS 


Louisiana No. 105. Permits service 
of citation on legal holidays. 


Louisiana No. 584. Deletes proviso 
that National Memorial Day, May 30, 
be observed by state departments only 
in such manner as Governor may pro- 
claim, considering pressure of state’s 
business. 


New York c. 821. Provides uniform 
method of computing periods of time 
specified for doing certain acts, when 
period ends on Sunday or public holi- 
days. Also provides that acts to be 
done on Sunday or holiday may be 
done on next business day; and that 
where time is so extended interest shall 
not be computed for extra days unless 
contract so provides, except where ob- 
ligation is stated to be paid in specified 
number of months. (Governor’s mem- 
crandum states that law does not apply 
to negotiable instruments.) 


Virginia c. 56. Permits banks in 
cities within certain specified popula- 
tion brackets to close on Saturdays. 
(Richmond, Lynchburg, Norfolk, 
Portsmouth, Newport News, South 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Falls Church and 
Alexandria.) 


INDUSTRIAL BANKS 

New York c. 544. Permits deposit of 
trust funds in such banks and strikes 
out provision that certified copy of will, 
judgment, order or decree of court be 
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filed with bank at time of deposit by 
executor, administrator, trustee or 
guardian. 

Virginia c. 70. Permits minimum 
charge of one dollar on instalment 
loans where interest and investigation 
fee amount to less than that amount. 


INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS 


Massachusetts c. 161. Provides that 
if guaranty fund and profit and loss 
account together amount to at least 
11% of deposits after ordinary dividend 
has been declared, savings bank may 
declare extra dividend at semi-annua’ 
rate of not less than one-eight percent 
nor more than one-half percent. Also 
extends through 1953 the provision 
that if at time provided by by-laws for 
declaring ordinary dividends, guaranty 
fund and profit and loss accounts to- 
gether amount to at least 11 percent 
of deposits, required additions to 
guaranty fund may be made by trans- 
fers from profit and loss account. 

New York c. 162. Permits savings 
banks at time of regular quarterly or 
semi-annual dividends, to declare addi- 
tional or special dividend for same 
period. 


LIENS 


Louisiana No. 291. Provides that 
where mortgage is made to secure 
future advances and is duly recorded, 
amount of advances made thereafter 
shall have priority over various me- 
chanics and materialmen’s liens. 

Louisiana No. 427. Enlarges scope of 
mechanics lien law by adding broader 
definition of those entitled to lien, ex- 
tending effective period of privilege 
where goods remain in place of busi- 
ness of holder and granting additional 
remedy of making private sale to satis- 
fy debt due. 


LIVESTOCK 


Mississippi S.B. 149. Requires own- 
ers of livestock to register brands with 
commissioner of public safety; makes 
registered brand legal evidence of own- 
ership; provides for re-registration 
every five years and for transfer of 
registered brands; requires commis- 
sioner to furnish copy of all registered 
brands to livestock markets, chancery 
clerks and sheriffs; requires livestock 
markets and other named persons to 
keep record of sales for two years. 


LOANS AND INVESTMENTS 


Louisiana No. 188. Permits banks 
and trust companies to invest in Fed- 
eral Land Bank bonds. 

Louisiana No. 487. Permits national 
banks and Federal savings and loan 
associations, as well as state banks and 
associations, to purchase shares in Fed- 
eral as well as state associations, up 
to amount insured by FSLIC. 


Massachusetts c. 150. Permits trust 
company commercial departments, sub- 
ject to regulations of bank commis- 
sioner and to limitations on loans to 
one borrower, to make, acquire, or par- 
ticipate in first mortgages without re- 
Striction as to location of real estate, 
when notes have been endorsed for in- 
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surance or commitments to insure have 
been given by Federal Housing Com- 
missioner, or combined with secondary 
mortgages fully guaranteed under GI 
bill. 


Massachusetts c. 194. Permits sav- 
ings banks to invest 15% (was 10%) 
of deposits, or 50% of aggregate book 
value of mortgages on Massachusetts 
property, whichever is less, in FHA 
mortgages on property outside the 
state, subject to regulations of bank 
commissioner and to overall limit of 
70% of deposits in first mortgages. 


Massachusetts c. 607. Permits sev- 
ings banks to invest up to 5% of de- 
posits in obligations payable in U. S. 
funds, issued or guaranteed as to both 
principal and interest by Dominion of 
Canada. 


Mississippi S.B. 113. Enacts “Live- 
stock, Poultry and Egg Production As- 
sistance Act of 1952,” to provide addi- 
tional security for 5-year private loans 
for these purposes by furnishing banks 
and other lending agencies additional 
security in order to put such loans on 
“sound financial basis.” 


New Jersey c. 118. Permits banks to 
make mortgage loans up to 60% of 
time deposits. (Was 50%.) 


New Jersey c. 140. Permits savings 
banks to invest up to 10% of deposits 
in obligations payable in U. S. funds, 
issued, guaranteed or assumed as to 
principal and interest by Dominion of 
Canada, any Canadian province, or any 
Canadian city of not less than 150,000 
inhabitants. Limits total investment in 
Canadian provincial or municipal ob- 
ligations to 1% of deposits. 


New Jersey c. 278. Enlarges invest- 
ment powers of savings banks in bonds 
issued by out-of-state “city or county,” 
to permit investment in “bonds, notes 
or other obligations issued, guaranteed 
or assumed by any municipality, 
county, school district, water district, 
sewer district or other municipal or 
politicial subdivision,” having popula- 
tion not less than 25,000, provided that 
such instruments are backed by taxing 
power of issuer, guarantor, or as- 
sumer. 


New York c 24. Permits savings 
banks to invest in obligations for which 
faith of State of New York is pledged 
as to payment of interest and principal, 
and in similar obligations of other 
states, which obligations meet certain 
other requirements of New York law. 


New York c. 705. Permits savings 
banks to invest not more than 5% of 
deposits or 50% of surplus and un- 
divided profits, whichever is less, in 
preferred, guaranteed and common 
stocks of corporations having specified 
minimum earnings and dividend rec- 
ords; and in shares of any registered 
investment company all shares of 
which are owned by savings banks, and 
which is limited to investments legal 
for savings banks. (Does not permit in- 
vestment in common stock of banks.) 
Limits investment in stocks of any 
one corporation to 1% of bank’s de- 
posits and 2% of corporation’s out- 
standing shares. Further limits tota! 


investment in common stocks and in- 
vestment company shares, to 3% of de- 
posits or 1/3 of surplus and undivided 
profits, whichever is less. 


New York c. 761. Authorizes savings 
banks to invest in bonds and mort- 
gages on improved and unencumbered 
real property in adjoining states as well 
as in New York, and strikes out pro- 
vision that such property must be 
within 25 miles of princiral place of 
business of bank. 


Rhode Island H.B. 872. Provides that 
deposits in savings banks and savings 
departments of banks and trust com- 
panies may be invested within limita- 
tions prescribed in the act in “such 
securities as would be acquired by 
prudent men of discretion and intelli- 
gence in such matters who are seeking 
a reasonable income and the preserva- 
tion of their capital’; sets forth limita- 
tions on investments in corporate 
bonds, preferred and guaranteed stocks, 
and shares of open-end or closed-end 
management type investment com- 
panies, which meet certain require- 
ments as to earnings. Places overall 
limitation on such investments at 5% 
of deposits. 


Rhode Island H.B. 875. Authorizes 
savings banks, savings departments of 
banks and trust companies, savings 
and loan associations, credit unions and 
other financial institutions to invest in 
open-end mortgages which comply with 
statutory requirements, provided that 
investment complies in other respects 
with laws regulating investments of 
such institutions. (See ‘Mortgages,” 
below.) 


Rhode Island H.B. 902. Permits in- 
vestment of not more than 2% of sav- 
ings deposits of any bank in interest 
bearing direct obligations of Canadian 
provinces, which are payable in U. S. 
funds. Adds to classes of promissory 
notes and drafts eligible, within limita- 
tions, for investment of savings deposits 
which cannot be invested elsewhere, 
those rated by a well recognized credit 
agency, “which agency and which rat- 
ing at the time of investment are a>- 
proved as satisfactory” by bank depart- 
ment and “which would qualify as elig- 
ible for rediscount by Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston.” 


South Carolina No. 1782. Permits 
banks, insurance companies and fidu- 
ciaries to invest in, or lend money on 
security of Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank debentures and debentures issued 
by Central Bank for Cooperatives. 

Virginia c. 25. Provides that 9-month 
construction loans are not to be classed 
as real estate loans. Requires written 
appraisal by one appraiser of loans in 
excess of $1,000; by two appraisers on 
loans in excess of $5,000. Also provides 
that notes on third party’s real estate 
pledged to secure loans, are not to be 
classed as real estate loans. 


Virginia c. 485. Makes bonds issucd 
under State Revenue Bond Act for fi- 
nancing certain bridge and ferry proj- 
ects, legal investments for state and 
political subdivisions, insurance come 
panies, national banks and trust come 
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panies, savings institutions, savings and 
loan associations, and fiduciaries, both 
individual and corporate. 


MERGER 


Kentucky H.B. 415. Provides that 
national banks may convert into or 
merge with state banks; if action com- 
plies with Federal law. Permits state 
banks to convert into or merge or con- 
solidate with national banks in manner 
provided by Federal law and without 
approval of any state authority. 


New York c. 316. Provides for sub- 
mitting to bank commissioner written 
plan, instead of written agreement, for 
merger of banking organizations, with 
certificate of officers of each corpora- 
tion, that plan has been approved by 
majority of directors and by two-thirds 
of stockholders. Requires commis- 
sioner to approve or disapprove plan 
within 30 days. 


New York ec. 545. Prescribes pro- 
cedure for conversion of industrial bank 
into bank and defines powers of re- 
sultant bank. 


Virginia c. 466. Provides that na- 
tional banks may merge with or con- 
vert into state banks in manner pro- 
vided by Federal law. 


MINORS 


Kentucky S.B. 108. Removes disa- 
bility of minority of veterans and their 
spouses in connection with direct Gov- 
ernment loans, as well as Government 
guaranteed loans, made under “any 
Federal law enacted for the benefit of 
war veterans.” 


Maryland c. 48. Extends to members 
of armed services who are minors the 
law removing disability of minor vet- 
erans for purposes of Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944, and gives to all 
such minors the power to execute re- 
leases of claims. 


Massachusetts c. 598. Enables veter- 
ans of Korean war who are minors 
or whose spouses are minors, to partici- 
pate in benefits provided by Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, and 
provides that for such purpose such 
minor veterans or spouses shall have 
full legal capacity to act in their own 
behalf in the matter of contracts, con- 
veyances, mortgages and other trans- 
actions, and be subject to the obliga- 
tions of persons of full age. 


Mississippi H.B. 300. Permits chan- 
cery court of county in which non- 
resident minor owns any interest in 
real estate to remove disability of 
minority so as to enable minor to “per- 
form all acts with reference to such 
real estate” rather than merely to 
“sell and convey.” 

New York c. 825. Allows corporations 
to treat infant stockholders as having 
capacity to receive dividends and stock, 
and to vote and exercise rights, unless 
corporation has actual knowledge of 
such infancy. Prohibits such infants 
from disaffirming acts. 


MORTGAGES 


Louisiana No. 20. Expressly author- 
izes mortgagees to proceed concurrently 
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against other property, real or personal, 
securing same debt, in cases of fore- 
closure by judicial sale without ap- 
praisal. 


Louisiana No. 181, No. 478. Provide 
that mortgages securing bonds or other 
ebligations executed by certain types 
ef public utility corporations shall be 
effective as to after-acquired or future 
property to extent set forth therein 
and that property subject thereto may 
be described in general terms; that no 
recordation shall be required except in 
parish in which property is situated, 
even though movable property is in- 
cluded; that mortgages on motor ve- 
hicles shall also be recorded in parish 
where executed, and in parish of domi- 
cile of domestic corporations, or domi- 
cile of agent for service of process of 
foreign corporations; that recordation 
shall remain effective without reinscrip- 
tion as is in case of conventional mort- 
gages on immovables. 


Rhode Island H.B. 875. Authorizes 
“open-end” mortgages. Limits future 
advances to $3,000 more than principal 
amount of loans which mortgagee made 
or agreed to make prior to recording. 
Requires compliance with statutory re- 
cuirements as to title and language of 
mortgage. Authorizes banks and other 
financial institutions to invest in such 
mortgages within general mortgage 
loan limitations. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Louisana No. 121. Amends Certificate 
of Title Act to provide definition of 
“floor plan loan” and to provide that 
where lien is shown on certificate, orig- 
inal certificate shall be delivered to 
mortgagee with copy to clerk of court 
of mortgagor’s domicile. Provides that 
when lien extinguished, mortgagee shall 
deliver certificate with proper release 
to next ranking lienor if any is shown 
on certificate; otherwise to the regis- 
tered owner. 


Louisiana No. 181. See “Mortgages.” 

Virginia c. 545. Makes it unlawful to 
sell, or operate any motor vehicle 
which does not bear a permanent serial 
or other identification number assigned 
by manufacturer or motor vehicle com- 
missioner. Sets forth standards for 
marking such numbers on vehicles. 

Virginia c. 672. Prohibits selling or 
offering for sale any agricultural im- 
plements, machinery or equipment, the 
original serial number of which has 
been destroyed, removed, altered, cov- 
ered or defaced. 


PARKING LOTS 


Mississippi H.B. 600. Permits banks 
to hold and own real estate necessary 
for car parking facilities. 


PARTNERSHIP 


Georgia No. 914. 
Partnership Act. 


Enacts Uniform 


PERSONNEL 


Massachusetts c. 97. Adds proviso 
that directors qualifying shares must 
be held by him “in his own right.” 


New Jersey c. 56. Permits bank 


officers to serve on miscellaneous com- 
mittees. 


PLEDGE AND COLLATERAL 


Georgia No. 738. Provides that per- 
mission to debtor to exercise dominion 
over or use proceeds of any property 
conveyed, assigned or mortgaged as 
security for any debt, shall not cause 
such conveyance, assignment or mort- 
gage to be deemed fraudulent or create 
a presumption of fraud as to creditors. 


Louisiana No. 82. Provides that in 
prosecution of any customer, or officer, 
member, or employee of any customer 
of a bank for unauthorized withdrawal 
of collateral pledged on a trust receipt 
or other form of receipt, it shall not be 
necessary for state to prove that such 
person derived any personal advantage 
from the transaction. 


Louisiana No. 290. Provides that 
pledge of life insurance policy must be 
evidenced by written assignment and 
by delivery of pledge or assignment to 
insurer, and unless beneficiary may be 
changed upon sole request of insured, 
or unless pledge or assignment without 
consent of beneficiary is specifically 
provided for in policy, that it must be 
accompanied by consent of any named 
beneficiary who is not the insured or 
his estate. Also provides for renewals, 
additional loans and advances under 
original pledge. 


RECORDS 


Georgia No. 762. Provides for ad- 
missibility in evidence of business rec- 
erds made in the regular course of any 
business. Follows Commonwealth Fund 
Act of 1927, but uses definitions con- 
tained in Uniform Business Records as 
Evidence Act. 


Kentucky S.B. 98, Massachusetts c. 
120, New York c. 791. Enact Uniform 
Photographic Copies of Business and 
Public Records as Evidence Act. (New 
York law adds proviso that it shall not 
be construed to exclude from evidence 
any document or copy thereof which is 
otherwise admissible under the rules of 
evidence. ) 


Louisiana No. 337. Provides that 
photographic copies of records made in 
regular course of any business shall be 
deemed original records for all pur- 
poses. Permits destruction of original 
records, other than those pertaining to 
any claim, tax, or report due the state 
or any of its agencies, which records 
must be preserved for five years from 
31st of December of year in which tax 
or report arose or was due. 


Michigan No. 146. Revises act pro- 
viding for establishment of, quieting 
title to, and recreating public records 
of land in counties where records of 
title have been destroyed by fire, flood 
or other major disaster. 


Mississippi H.B. 598. Enacts bank 
microfilm and records retention pro- 
visions of American Bankers Associa- 
tion Model State Banking Code. 

New York c. 790. Provides that 
preservation of photographic reproduc- 
tions of bank records shall constitute 
compliance with requirement that rec- 
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ords of final entry be preserved for six 
years from the date of the last entry. 


SAFE DEPOSIT 


South Carolina No. 816. Adopts 
American Bankers Association Model 
State Banking Code safe deposit and 
safekeeping provisions, which provide 
for lessor and lessee relationship and 
provide criminal penalty for unauthor- 
ized use of words “safe deposit.” 


SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 

Georgia No. 877. Provides for use of 
term “savings account” by such as- 
sociations. 

Massachusetts c. 148. Provides that 
monthly payments on serial shares of 
servicemen or their dependents, not 
pledged for real estate loans, may be 
suspended by placing value of shares 
in military share accounts during any 
period that U. S. is in state of war, is 
engaged in hostilities under flag of 
United Nations, or has any form of 
compulsory military training. 

Massachusetts c. 257. Permits with- 
drawal on demand of full value of 
shares, accounts, interest and dividends, 
subject only to such notice of intention 
to withdraw as may be prescribed in 
accordance with law. 

New Jersey c. 164. Makes provisions 
of state savings and loan law relating 
to minors fiduciary accounts and joint 
accounts applicable to Federal associa- 
tions. 

New Jersey c. 204. Permits associa- 
tion having less than $5-million capital 
and having reserves and undivided 
profits of $100,000 or five percent of 
capital, whichever is less, to establish 
one branch within same municipality 
as home office, or elsewhere in county 
in municipality where no state or Fed- 
eral association is established, with 
commissioner’s approval. Permits one 
additional branch if reserves and un- 
divided profits equal three percent of 
capital plus $100,000, and capital ex- 
ceeds $5,000,000, and two additional 
branches if capital exceeds $10,000,- 
000. 

New Jersey c. 205. Provides for 
auxiliary offices similar to those now 
permitted banks. (See “Branches.”’) 

New York c. 194. Reduces from one 
year to six months, time after which 
savings and loan association member 
is in default on payment of dues, and 
reduces from 90 to 30 days, minimum 
time for notice of transfer to savings 
share or suspense account. 

New York c. 229. Increases from 
$10 to $50 minimum amount of shares 
on which dividends shall be paid. 

New York c. 248. Makes notes of 
state savings and loan bank legal in- 
vestments for state funds. 

New York c. 306. Permits associa- 
tion to be sole participant in, or mem- 
ber of retirement and pension plans 
under contract with insurance corpora- 
tion and prohibits recovery of pay- 
ments made by association unless 
terms of contract so provide; fixes 
maximum benefits to officers and em- 
ployees under plan. 
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SAVINGS BANKS 

Massachusetts c. $1. Authorizes di- 
rectors of Mutual Savings Central Fund 
to reduce or waive annual assessments. 

New York c. 336. Provides that after 
after Jan. 1, 1952, amount of net earn- 
ings of savings banks to be credited to 
surplus funds shall be reduced by 
amount that is credited to reserve for 
bad debts at close of accounting period. 

Virginia c. 76. Repeals provisions of 
Banking Act dealing with incorpora- 
tion and operation of savings banks. 


STOCK 

New Jersey c. 144. Permits banks to 
declare stock dividends on shares ac- 
quired at merger. 

Virginia c. 68. Provides that any 
bank which sold preferred stock to 
RFC, and in connection with sale, 
amended charter to provide for cumu- 
lative voting, may, at any time after 
RFC no longer owns any such stock, 
amend charter to abolish cumulative 
voting, by vote of two-thirds in inter- 
est of stockholders. 


TAX 

Arizona c. 136. Changes income tax 
return dates from March 15 to April 15. 

Colorado H.B. $38. Extends through 
1952 20% income tax reduction allowed 
corporations and individuals. 

Colorado H.B. 86. Provides that if 
for any reason the 6% excise-income 
tax levied on state and national banks 
is held discriminatory against national 
banks, then state and national banks 
shall be subject to 4% corporation in- 
come tax. Formerly, law provided that 
in the event the bank excise tax were 
held invalid, the old ad valorem method 
of taxing state and national banks 
should be resumed. 

Georgia No. 587. Provides that state 
banks be taxed on same basis, in same 
manner, to same extent and with same 
immunities and exemptions as national 
banks, and declares policy of state that 
taxation be equalized between state and 
national banks. (Purpose is to place 
state banks permanently on same tax 
basis as national banks; immediate ef- 
tect is to make state banks exempt 
from sales tax, which could not be 
collected from national banks because 
of Section 5219, U.S.R.S.) 

Massachusetts c. 245. Provides that 
no Federal tax lien shall be valid 
against third persons unless recorded, 
in the case of real property, in district 
where property is located, or in the case 
of personal property in office of clerk of 
city or town where person against 
whom lien is filed has residence or usual 
place of business. 

Michigan No. 181. Increases intangi- 
bles tax rate on income producing prop- 
erty from 3 to 344% of income. Applies 
to bank and trust company shares 
which produce dividends. 

Michigan No. 182. Provides for addi- 
tional intangibles tax on shares of state 
and national banks and trust companies 
in Michigan. Rate: 4 mills per dollar 
of book value, payable in addition to 

present tax. Defines “book value” as 


capital, surplus, and undivided profits 
as of December 31 each year. 


Michigan No. 183. Exempts state 
banks and trust companies from pay- 
ment of annual corporate franchise 
privilege fee. (Does not do away with 
corporate franchise tax, paid at time 
of organization.) 


Mississippi H.B. 38. Enacts Income 
Tax Act of 1952, applicable to individu- 
als, corporations, associations, trusts 
and estates, but not to banks and sav- 
ings and loan associations. 

Mississippi S.B. 368. Provides that 
franchise tax exemption applies to 
foreign as well as domestic savings 
banks. 


Mississippi H.B. 73. Authorizes mu- 
nicipalities and counties to grant ad 
valorem tax exemptions for limited 
periods on all real and personal prop- 
erty; with approval of state Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Board. 


Missouri H.B. 50. Authorizes St. 
Louis to levy earnings tax not exceed- 
ing 1%, and to require employers to 
withhold taxes until April 1954. 


South Carolina No. 762. Specifically 
exempts from all state and local taxa- 
tion, principal and interest on all bonds, 
notes and certificates of indebtedness, 
heretofore or hereafter issued, by or 
on behalf of the United States or the 
State of South Carolina, or any of its 
authorities, agencies, departments, in- 
stitutions, counties, school districts, 
municipalities, divisions or subdivisions. 


Virginia c. 323. Provides that any 
state or political subdivision thereof, 
shall have the right to sue in the courts 
of Virginia to recover any tax which 
may be owing to it, when the like right 
is accorded to Virginia and its political 
subdivisions by such state, whether by 
statute or as a matter of comity. 


Virginia c. 439. Provides that notice 
of Federal tax liens on personal prop- 
erty may be filed with clerk of court 
with whom deeds are admitted to rec- 
ord, in county or corporation in which 
property is located. Also provides for 
filing of notice of discharge. 


Virginia H.J.R. $2. Memorializes 
Congress to call convention to consider 
amendment to constitution placing 25% 
limit on income, inheritance and gift 
taxes. 


Virginia c. 271. Provides that bonds, 
notes and other evidences of debt will 
be subjected to net income tax rather 
than property tax after January 1, 
1954. 


Virginia c. 601. Permits counties to 
receive from state 80% of share taxes 
paid by banks located outside of in- 
corporated towns. 


TRUST 

Louisiana No. 508. Permits invest- 
ment of funds of minors under tutor- 
ship, in policies of life or endowment 
insurance, or annuity contracts on life 
of minor or a person in whose life minor 
has insurable interest, provided that in 
latter case, minor shall be named ir- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 134) 
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BANKING NEWS 


Bank Staff Training Course, “Human Relations 
in Banking,” Includes a Leader’s Manual 


HE increasing emphasis which banks are placing on 

human relations within their business has resulted in 
the publication by the Public Relations Council of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association of a new bank staff training 
course in “Human Relations in Banking.” 

The course consists of six staff conferences on various 
phases of human relations: “Building Confidence,” “The 
Cash Value of Personality,” “Winning Cooperation,” “Per- 
sonality in Writing and Talking,” “Personal Efficiency and 
Promotion,” and “Personality in Meeting the Public.” A 
separate study manual has been prepared for each of the 
six meetings, but the books are sold only as a unit so that 
each staff member taking part in the conferences will have 
a full set for his own use. Every order for sets of the staff 
manuals will be accompanied by the Leader’s Manual, which 
is a guide to the bank in setting up and conducting the 
course. 

The materials for the course were written by Dr. Donald 
A. Laird and Eleanor C. Laird, and the project is being 
produced in cooperation with the A.B.A.’s Customer and 
Personnel Relations Department. Dr. Laird, a business 
psychologist of international reputation, is former head of 
the psychology department at Colgate University. 

A unique feature of the course is the use of 5- to 10-minute 
skits “acted” by members of the staff. 

All the manuals are 8% x 11 inches and are printed in 
two colors—each with a different combination for attractive- 
ness and interest. The course materials are available from 
the Public Relations Council, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, 12 East 36th Street, New York 16, New York. 


National Bank Division Revises Its Manual 
of Laws Relating to Loans and Investments 


copy of the sixth revised edition of its Manual of Laws 

Relating to Loans and Investments by National Banks 
was mailed just before Christmas by the A.B.A. National 
Bank Division to each Division member. 

This is an entirely new edition of the manual, designed to 
form a permanent reference handbook in compact format, 
easy to use. It contains all the pertinent sections of the 
National Bank Act and other acts applicable to national 


lilinois Endorses Livingston 


OMER J. LIVINGSTON, president of The First 

National Bank of Chicago, has been endorsed by 
the executive committee of the Illinois Bankers Asso- 
ciation for the vice-presidency of the American Bank- 
ers Association, according to IBA Secretary Kirk: E. 
Sutherland. 

Mr. Livingston served for several years as a mem- 
ber of the A.B.A. Federal Legislation Committee and 
as chairman of its Subcommittee on Bankruptcy, and 
presently is a member of the Credit Policy Commission. 

He is a lawyer and has been with The First Na- 
tional Bank for 30 years. He was chairman of the 
Voluntary Credit Restraint Committee of his district. 

He is chairman of the Stock Trustees and chairman 
of the executive committee of the Monon Railway, a 
director of Continental Casualty Company and Con- 
tinental Assurance Company, a commissioner of the 
Chicago Medical Center District, and a trustee of 
the University of Chicago. 
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Executive Manager Merle E. Selecman, Executive Vice- 
president Harold Stonier, and Dr. E. Sherman Adams 
conferring at the American Bankers Association head- 
quarters a few days before Dr. Adams took over his 
duties as deputy manager of the A.B.A. in charge of the 
Association’s newly created Department of Monetary Pol- 
icy. Detailed story on page 78 of September BANKING; 
also further facts on page 89 of this issue 


banks, as well as many qualifying regulations and rulings 
issued by the Comptroller of the Currency. 

The manual is composed of some 150 loose-leaf pages 
which will be supplemented as changes in the laws occur. 
A special feature is a collection of charts detailing the lend- 
ing privileges of national banks under the several Titles of 
the National Housing Act. 

An attractive binder has been designed to hold the pages. 
It was constructed to accommodate also the Digest of Opin- 
ions of the Comptroller of the Currency, which are now in 
the hands of all national banks. 

One copy of the manual has been mailed free to each 
member of the National Bank Division. Additional copies, 
and also the binders, may be purchased at cost from the 
Division at 12 East 36th Street, New York 16. 


Brenton Urges Economic Education for 
Bankers and Public, Mentioning Adams Role 


669 COOKING ahead to the next 25 years, the bankers’ plan 

should be to train more men to understand more about 
our Government’s monetary and fiscal affairs,” W. Harold 
Brenton, president of the American Bankers Association 
told the mid-winter annual dinner of the Massachusetts 
Bankers Association in Boston. 

In a discussion of the importance of the development of 
leadership in banking, Mr. Brenton talked about the whys 
and wherefores of the extraordinary fact that less than 
7 percent of the peoples of the world (United States of 
America) produce over 50 percent of the world’s manu- 
factured goods. 

President Brenton, in emphasizing the urgent need of 
economic education, said: 

“Now is the time for all businessmen to make permanent 
plans for general economic study. It is most important that 
a knowledge of our economy be brought right down to the 
grass roots. But we can’t expect someone else to do this 
job for us. Each business itself should carry out a program 
in its own way. 
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“Think for a moment of the tremendous financial stake 
which banks now hold in the Government. . . . The largest 
part of a bank’s funds is now invested directly and indirectly 
in Government enterprises, the nature of which we under- 
stand too little. It is imperative and prudent management 
that we better inform ourselves regarding these investments 
in Government which have been made with our customers’ 
funds. 

“Entire staffs of officers and key employees must be better 
trained, and I mean in small banks as well as in large banks. 
I contend that it is just as much a part of every banker’s 
responsibility nowadays to understand how our economy 
functions as it is to understand how to invest our local 
assets and operate the mechanics of our banks. 

“One of the greatest services that bankers today can offer 
their customers is the clarification of the issues before us.” 

Mr. Brenton called attention to the fact that in banking 
“we have 26 schools for educating bankers at all levels.” 

“The American Bankers Association, under the guidance 
of Dr. Harold Stonier,” he said, “has through the years per- 
formed outstanding service to banking through its educa- 
tional efforts. Under his continued guidance, still greater 
emphasis will be placed on education and especially on the 
field of banker economics. 

“Because of the impact of the monetary policies of gov- 
ernment on banking and the economy as a whole, the A.B.A. 
will soon create a Department of Monetary Policy. It will 
be under the guidance of Dr. E. Sherman Adams, who will 
join the A.B.A. staff on January 1.” 


William R. Kuhns Named Public Relations Director, 
G. Edwin Heming, Manager of Advertising Department 


ILLIAM R. KUHNS, editor of BANKING magazine, has 

been named director of the Public Relations Council of 
the American Bankers Association; and G. Edwin Heming 
has been advanced from associate manager to manager of 
the Advertising Department of the Association, according to 
announcement of staff changes by Merle E. Selecman, ex- 
ecutive manager of the A.B.A. 

The two staff changes become effective December 31, to 
fill vacancies resulting from the resignation of John B. 
Mack, Jr., A.B.A. deputy manager in charge of the Adver- 
tising Department and director of the Public Relations 
Council. 

Mr. Kuhns, who will continue as editor of BANKING, is 
well known in newspaper and public relations circles. After 
attending Denison University in Granville, Ohio, and Co- 
lumbia University in New York, he began his newspaper 
career in 1921 as a reporter for the Paris (France) Herald. 
Later he was correspondent for the United Press in New 
York, London (England), and Paris, and correspondent and 
service representative in the Far East. He became financial 
feature editor of the Associated Press in New York City in 
1928, and from there came to the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation in 1930 as associate editor of the American Bankers 
Association Journal, now BANKING. In 1933 he became man- 
aging editor of this publication and editor in 1937. 

The Public Relations Council, of which Mr. Kuhns as- 
sumes direction and with which he has been closely identi- 
fied for a number of years, coordinates educational and pub- 
lic relations work done by various official A.B.A. groups. 

On assuming his new responsibilities with the Council, 
Mr. Kuhns relinquishes the secretaryship of the A.B.A.’s 
Treasury Savings Bonds Committee, a position he assumed 
in April 1946 when the Association’s Committee on War 
Bonds Drives was terminated. He was secretary of this 
latter Committee from the early 1940s in conjunction with 
the Committee on Government Borrowing, of which he was 
secretary for several years. 

Mr. Kuhns is a member of the Society of Magazine Edi- 
tors in Washington, D. C., and of the National Association 
of Magazine Publishers in New York City. 

Mr. Heming, who becomes manager: of the Advertising 
Department, became a member of the A.B.A. staff in 1944. 
He has been associate manager of the Advertising Depart- 
ment since 1950. Before coming to the A.B.A., he was an 
account executive in the advertising agency of Merrill An- 
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G. Edwin Heming, left, and William R. Kuhns, right, 
conferring with John B. Mack, Jr. 


derson Company of New York. Prior to that, he was vice- 
president of the First National Bank of Freeport, New 
York, in charge of advertising and public relations, as well 
as trust officer and a member of the bank’s board of direc- 
tors. Later, when this bank was merged with the First 
National Bank of Merrick, New York, to form the Meadow 
Brook National Bank of Freeport, Mr. Heming served as a 
director of the consolidated institution. 

Mr. Heming is a graduate of the American Institute of 
Banking, was the first president of Nassau County Chap- 
ter of the A.I.B., and a member of the A.I.B. National Pub- 
licity Committee. He also served as secretary of the Nassau 
County Bankers Association and chairman of its committee 
on advertising and publicity. 


John B. Mack, Jr. Resigns A.B.A. 
Posts to Start Own Advertising Agency 


| B. Mack, JR., deputy manager of the American Bank- 
ers Association in charge of its Advertising Depart- 
ment and director of its Public Relations Council, has re- 
signed, effective December 31. Mr. Mack will open his own 
advertising agency in New York City shortly after the first 
of the year, under the firm name of John B. Mack, Inc. It 
will specialize in material to aid banks in merchandising 
their services to the public. 

Mr. Mack joined the American Bankers Association in 
1931 as a writer in the Advertising Department. In 1935 
he became assistant manager of the department, and in 1944 
was advanced to advertising manager. A year later he be- 
came a deputy manager of the Association, and in 1947 was 
made director of the A.B.A.’s, Public Relations Council. 

Under his direction, the advertising services for A.B.A. 
member banks have been continuously expanded to include 
material for all advertising media. In the past five years, 
the Public Relations Council, under his direction, has in- 
itiated a number of programs including a series of public 
relations workshops in cooperation with state bankers’ asso- 
ciations, educational moving picture film series, a public 
relations manual series, a speech kit service, and a training 
course in human relations for use by individual banks in 
staff training. 

He has also been staff coordinator and lecturer in the 
course on public relations at The Graduate School of Bank- 
ing conducted by the American Bankers Association at Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. He has 
lectured at seven other banking schools, has been a speaker 
on programs of numerous bankers’ meetings, and the author 
of numerous articles on advertising and public relations in 
BANKING. 


Present Day Banking—1953 Ready Soon 


Present Day Banking—1953 will be composed of the 
theses written by banker-students of The Graduate School 
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of Banking. This year’s volume will contain in condensa- 
tions all 38 theses accepted for permanent inclusion in the 
libraries of the American Bankers Association and of Rut- 
gers University. The abridgements are the work of the 
authors. 

The subjects covered in this latest in the series of books 
published annually by BANKING include: Construction Loans 
for Your Short Term Portfolio; Importance of Direct Veri- 
fication in a Commercial Bank Audit Program; Selection of 
an Urban Branch Location; Reserve for Bad Debts as It Ap- 
plies to Banks; Avoiding Pitfalls in Administration of Field 
Warehouse Loans. A complete list of the thesis titles and 
their authors appears in December BANKING, page 93. 

Present Day Banking—1958 will be published in February. 


Leaders in Business, Industry, Farming, 
Finance Will Address Credit Conference 


EADERS in business, industry, agriculture, and finance will 
_ discuss the nation’s economic future and its effect on 
credit needs at the National Credit Conference of the A.B.A. 
at the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, January 26-28. More than 
1,000 bankers are expected to attend. 

The three-day conference will place major importance on 
exploring problems of bank lending to business under the 
political and economic conditions which are in prospect for 
1953. Speakers have been chosen from widely varying types 
of businesses to permit the bankers to study their credit 
policies from different viewpoints. The bankers on the pro- 
gram will discuss internal bank operations in the extension 
of credit and will cover such subjects as loan procedures, 
mortgage lending problems, and commercial credit in dif- 
ferent geographic sections of the country as well as on a 
nationwide basis. The guest speakers from business and 
industry, on the other hand, will look at the credit needs in 
their own fields and will speak on the trends in those fields 
that may effect the lending policies of banks. 

W. Walter Williams, whom President-elect Eisenhower 
has recently named as his choice for Under Secretary 
of Commerce, will address the conference on the after- 
noon of its second day. He will be making his address 
to the bankers just a week after the new Administration 
goes into office. The title of Mr. Williams’ address had 
not reached BANKING at press time. 

The complete advance program follows: 


National officers of the American Institute of Banking 
are studying the pattern of the Texas School of Invest- 
ments in Fort Worth to determine whether similar 
schools elsewhere, where chapter and study group facil- 
ities are unavailable, are feasible. Below, is Texas panel 
on Corporates, Bank, and Insurance Stocks; Listed and 
Unlisted Security Markets. Left to right, L. A. Freear, 
vice-president, Wm. N. Edwards & Co., Fort Worth; H. 
W. Phillips, manager, Fort Worth Office, Dallas Union 
Securities Co.; O. Roy Stevenson, trust officer, The Fort 
Worth National Bank; W. R. Bierdeman, investment 
officer, First National Bank of Fort Worth; and Merrill 
F. Hartman, Shearson, Hammill and Co., Dallas 


First Session 
Monday, January 26—10 A.M. 

Presiding, Fred F. Florence, chairman, Credit Policy 
Commission and president, Republic National Bank, Dallas, 
Texas; Introductory Remarks, Mr. Florence; Our 1953 
Goals, W. Harold Brenton, president, American Bankers As. 
sociation, and president, State Bank of Des Moines; Ad. 
dress, General R. E. Wood, chairman of the board, Sears, 
Roebuck and Company, Chicago. 


Second Session—2 P.M. 


Presiding, Frank C. Rathje, president, Chicago City Bank 
& Trust Company, Chicago; Commercial Lending in the 
South, Wallace M. Davis, president, The Hibernia Nationa] 
Bank, New Orleans; Credit Is Credit, John J. Rowe, presi- 
dent, The Fifth Third Union Trust Company, Cincinnati; 
Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow, Orval W. Adams, execu- 
tive vice-president, First National Bank, Salt Lake City. 


Third Session 


Tuesday, January 27—9:30 A.M. 

Presiding, B. M. Harris, president, A.B.A., State Bank 
Division, and president, Yellowstone Banks, Laurel and 
Columbus, Montana; Loan Procedure Policies, E. Lawrence 
Worstall, president, Robert Morris Associates, and vice. 
president, The Philadelphia National Bank; Lending to 
Finance Companies, Vincent Yager, vice-president, Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago; Building a Profitable 
Selling Organization, W. A. Blees, vice-president, Crosley 
Division—AVCO Manufacturing Company, Cincinnati. 


Fourth Session—2 P.M. 


Presiding, Allen Glenn, president, A.B.A., National Bank 
Division, and president, Peoples National Bank, Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania; Current Mortgage Problems, Joseph R. 
Jones, chairman, Committee on Real Estate Mortgages of 
A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage Division and vice-president, 
Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles; Address, 
W. Walter Williams, who has been designated Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce in the Eisenhower Administration; 
Washington Bank Trends, U. V. Wilcox, editor, “Washing- 
ton Bank-trends”; The Outlook of the Credit Executive, 
Roy A. Foulke, vice-president, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
New York. 


Fifth Session 


Wednesday, January 28—9:30 A.M. 

Presiding, William B. Kelly, chairman A.B.A. Small Busi- 
ness Credit Commission, and executive vice-president, The 
Pennsylvania Company for Banking and Trusts, Philadel- 
phia; Agriculture in 1953, C. B. Shuman, president, Illinois 
Agricultural Association, Chicago; Address, William T. Tay- 
lor, vice-president, Bankers Trust Company, New York; 
Economic Picture for 1958, Dr. Paul W. McCracken, Pro- 
fessor of Business Conditions, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor; Summary of Conference, Mr. Florence. 


Committee Announces Tax and Legislation Aids 


LIMITED supply of the following publications of the 

A.B.A.’s Committee on State Legislation are available 

to bank officers and state association representatives inter- 
ested in state taxation and legislation affecting banks: 

Retention and Destruction of Records (12 pp.)—Reprints 
from BANKING. 

Five-Day Bank Week Legislation (4 pp.)—Reprint from 
BANKING. 

Reserve Requirements for Nonmember Banks (16 pp.)— 
Tabulated information supplied by State Bank Super- 
visors. 

Model State Banking Code (334 pp.) —With notes and statu- 
tory references. A guide to alert bankers interested in 
modernizing their banking laws. 

Bank on Wheels (10 pp.)—A unique study tabulating taxes 
to which a fictitious bank would be subject in each of the 
48 states and the District of Columbia. 

1953 Progress Chart of Better Banking Legislation (2 pp.) 
—List of 34 recommended statutes with percentage of 
enactment in each state with thumbnail sketch explaining 
the purpose of the legislation. 
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Summery of Replies to Questionnaire to Former Bank Su- 
pervisors (14 pp.)—A study showing causes of high 
“official mortality” among bank supervisors. 

State Taxation of Bank Deposits (5 pp.)—Study shows 
yariation in method and rate on commercial deposits. 

Bank Tax Symposium (117 pp.)—A comprehensive review 
of state taxation of banks. This study gives the banker 
an opportunity to compare and evaluate various tax 
methods and study their impact on the banking business. 

Municipal Aid for Private Enterprise (51 pp.)—Transcript 


of panel discussion involving soundness of legislation au- 
thorizing municipal financing for industrial development. 

Pertinent Thoughts on Today’s Problems in Safe Deposit 
(15 pp.)—By James A. McBain, Vice-president, Chase 
Safe Deposit Co., New York, New York. 

Report of Committee on State Legislation (7 pp.)—Sub- 
mitted at Atlantic City September 28, 1952. 

Summary of 1952 Bank Legislation (21 pp.)—A digest of 
statutes classified by subject and useful as reference for 
comparative study purposes. 


News for Instalment Credit Men 


Items and Comment from Our Instalment Credit Commission and Other Sources 


New Studies, Manuals in Preparation 


Tue Instalment Credit Commission of the A.B.A. is prepar- 
ing several studies which it plans to have available in the 
spring. One is on audits and controls for instalment credit 
departments. Another is a new manual of operations for 
financing household appliances, including television. A new 
manual on auto financing through dealers is also in prospect. 

The Commission hopes to have these publications available 
in the course of a few months. They will all be available to 
all A.B.A. member banks on request. Banks interested 
should write to L. J. Asterita, secretary of the Commission, 
at 12 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Your instalment Loan Borrower 
Is Also a Depositor of Your Bank 


The interesting analysis reported here comes to us from 
Jo ABBOTT, vice-president of Valley National Bank, Phoeniz, 
Arizona. 


Your commercial loaning officer thinks he is mighty strict 
and very successful if he can demand and get a 15 percent 
compensating balance. This same officer, when on the sub- 
ject of instalment loans (while admitting that they give a 
good rate of return), will pooh-pooh the borrowers’ value to 
the bank as good deposit customers. How wrong he is! 

For many years I, too, (unofficially, of course) felt that 
they were right. Constant repetition does not make a be- 
lief a fact, however, and we decided to find out. Had our 


At the first meeting of the spe- 
cial committee to outline ma- 
terial for the revised A.I.B. text 
in Consumer Credit, left to right: 
Frances Whyte, A.1.B. staff; Paul 
Welch, chairman, Instalment 
Credit Commission, and _ vice- 
president, Citizens and Southern 
National Bank, Atlanta; William 
F. Kelly, chairman, A.B.A. Small 
Business Credit Commission, and 
executive vice-president, The 
Pennsylvania Company, Phila- 
delphia; Dr. Leroy Lewis, edu- 
cational director, A.I.B.; Marion 
Turner, assistant to the educa- 
tional director and textbook edi- 
tor, A.I.B.; Louis J. Asterita, sec- 
retary, Instalment Credit Commis- 
sion; Carl M. Flora, vice-presi- 
dent, First Wisconsin National 


investigation proved the prevalent belief correct, no one 
would have heard the results of our study, or known that a 
study had been made. But when we found that the 800 
borrowers we checked had deposits in the bank equaling 
79.4 percent of the balance due on their loans—well, you 
wouldn’t keep that quiet, and neither did we! 

Instalment loan officers, being in the newest credit de- 
partment of banks, must always be on the offensive if they 
want their department to progress. There are exceptions, 
but most of the older men in the bank, sitting in the brass 
section, have risen to their posts through the old line com- 
mercial loan route, and still look at this upstart instalment 
loan with suspicious eyes. A type of credit that has the 
nerve to eliminate one of the “C’s” from the historically- 
accepted “Three C’s of Credit’—the one that applies to 
Capital! One that does not say “Is this man good for $2,- 
500,” but “Can this man pay $79.85 a month for the next 
36 months?” I am glad to say that the top officers and di- 
rectors of our bank are exceptions. 

Banks with a number of years of experience with this 
type of credit now know that instalment loans are an ex- 
cellent source of income, have excellent loss ratios, build 
goodwill, and if you will run an investigation, you will also 
find excellent deposits exceeding normal standards of com- 
pensating balances. With these facts, there is no need for 
your department to ever be put on the defensive. 

We separate our instalment loans into eight classifica- 
tions: personal (secured); single name personal; chattel 
mortgage auto; auto contracts; appliance and furniture con- 
tracts; FHA Title I; farm and industrial equipment; and 
loans to small business. As the accounts are filed numerically 
under due date, there was no alphabetical grouping of 
names in this study. These names were checked against the 
regular commercial deposits, the saving accounts, and the 


Bank, Milwaukee; John B. Paddi, vice-president, Manufacturers Trust Company, New York; and E. F. Longinotti, vice- 
president, Union Planters National Bank of Memphis 
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safe deposit department. We did not check our special 
checking accounts; these are non-service-charge accounts 
handled through the sale of the checkbook (if these had 
been checked, we might have found more than 100 percent 
compensating balances!). We found our 800 customers had: 

(1) Original face amount of loans $667,872 

(2) Unpaid balances of these loans 389,977 

(3) Compensating balances on deposit 309,449 
or 79.4 percent of existing credits. 

(4) There were 24 safe deposit boxes, and 19 safekeeping 
envelopes. 

(5) Out of curiosity, we checked 200 of these names with 
the commercial credit files, and found that only 11 of 
these customers had ever borrowed there. Using the 
high credit figure of each, they had reached a total of 
$38,650. As of the date of the study, only one of these 
customers was indebted to that department, in the 
amount of $10,000. 


Perhaps some might think that this was due to a fey 
unusually large accounts. This was not the case. In oy 
study, except for one classification, the deposits were just the 
run-of-the-mill in size. The one exception was in the classgif. 
cation of auto contracts, where we found the deposits ¢. 
ceeded the unpaid balances. On checking the list we founj 
three rather large deposits, but with these deducted we sti) 
had compensating balances of 65 percent of the «npaij 
credits. 

Quite surprising were the figures on our personal |oay 
borrowers: single name, unsecured, 91 percent; secured, 75 
percent. The other classifications were as follows: loans tp 
small business, 68.5 percent; chattel mortgage auto, 37) 
percent; appliance and furniture contracts, 38 percent; FHA 
Title I, 53 percent; and farm and industrial equipment, 4g 
percent. 

The instalment loan department no longer bows its head 
when deposits are mentioned. 


News On Savings Banking 


Items and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


Revenue Bureau Yields on Interest Reporting 


Tus Bureau of Internal Revenue has approved the recom- 
mendations of the American Bankers Association to the ef- 
fect that there be no change in the amount of interest 
accruals on savings accounts which must be reported to the 
Bureau. For several years banks have been required to 
report interest on savings accounts amounting to $600 or 
more annually and the Bureau was proposing that the 
amount be reduced to $100. 

The A.B.A. stoutly opposed this reduction. Here are 
some of the points made in arguments before the Bureau: 

(1) The cost to the Government of handling, storing, proc- 
essing, and utilizing the millions of information returns 
which banks would have to file in order to report interest 
payments of $100 or more would offset any additional tax 
revenue which might be obtained. 

(2) It would impose an unjustifiable burden upon the 
banks and aggravate the already acute manpower problems 
which banks are experiencing. 

(3) It would be difficult, if not impossible, for banks to 
comply with the requirement that the information be given 
with respect to the individual recipient of the interest. 

The Association estimates that there are approximately 
67,000,000 savings accounts in the commercial and savings 
banks of the U. S., and at least 2,500,000 accounts on which 
$100 or more in interest would accrue annually. 

The A.B.A. pointed out that the processing of 2,500,000 
information returns (Form 1099) would require a greatly 
augmented staff in the processing division of the Bureau in 
Kansas City, where all returns must be filed. Returns, how- 
ever, would not serve their purpose if kept at Kansas City, 
and therefore would have to be sent to the district directors 
of Internal Revenue for matching with income tax returns 
of the interest recipients. 

“Each step,” said A.B.A. representatives, “in the han- 
dling, processing, storing, and utilization of these returns 
will necessarily involve substantial increases in costs to the 
Bureau. When all of these costs are added up it would ap- 
pear that the Government will receive little or no benefit 
from any additional tax which might be collected.” 

While asserting that it is in accord with the Govern- 
ment’s wish to prevent individuals from escaping taxation, 
the A.B.A. said it “does not believe that the Bureau, in seek- 
ing information on incomes escaping taxation, should burden 
the banks with excessively onerous requirements, particu- 
larly when the cost to the Government of obtaining the in- 
formation would largely offset any additional tax revenue. 
It is, therefore, recommended that the reporting of interest 
on savings accounts be left at $600 or over. 
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“.. . banks should be allowed to furnish the information 
on an account basis, and where there are branches, each 
branch should be permitted to file the information returns 
for the savings accounts in such branch as if it were a 
separate institution.” 

Spokesmen for the A.B.A. were Lee P. Miller, president 
of the Citizens Fidelity Bank & Trust Company, Louisville, 
and chairman of the A.B.A. Subcommittee on Taxation of 
the Committee on Federal Legislation; C. Edgar Johnson, 
vice-president, The First National Bank of Chicago; J. J 
Rooney, senior vice-president, Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank, New York; A.B.A. General Counsel J. O. Brott; and 
J. R. Dunkerley, A.B.A deputy manager and secretary 
of its Savings and Mortgage Division. 


N. Y. Mutuals Seek Wider Borrowing Powers 


Wor borrowing powers for New York State mutual sav- 
ings banks were advocated last month by Robert M. Cath- 
arine, president of the Dollar Savings Bank of New York 


Allan Herrick, left, advertising manager, Security-First Na- 
tional Bank, Los Angeles, presents certificate to A. J. Stod- 
dard, Superintendent of Schools, at the Los Angeles Adver- 
tising Club’s second annual “bank day” meeting. Award was 
presented in behalf of the Southern California Advertisers 
Association, of which Mr. Herrick is president, in recognition 
of work of thrift, conservation, and school savings section of 
the Los Angeles Board of Education in promoting thrift 
among young students 
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and of the National Association of Mutual Savings Banks, 
in an address at the midwinter meeting of the association 
in New York. He said there is a need for additional tem- 
porary borrowing to meet situations created by present-day 
mortgage lending procedures. 

Mr. Catharine said that in some cases it is impossible to 
know the day, week, or even month when funds must be 
available to consummate a mortgage transaction. In the 
interim, the needs of other borrowers must be considered. 
Hence, situations may arise where a savings bank is tem- 
porarily short of ready funds to meet its previous mortgage 
commitments, which might necessitate the selling of bonds 
under unfavorable circumstances. 

A bill to authorize these broader borrowing powers will 
be introduced in the New York State Legislature in January. 


Girl Scouting and Banking 


A MONG the organizations for which Thrift Week (January 
17-23) will have special significance is the Girl Scouts. 
Among the thrift habits and skills which Girl Scouts acquire 
as part of their training is proper handling of money. 

Well over half of the 88,000 Scout troops throughout the 
United States maintain their own bank accounts. In this 
connection, the Girl Scout organization points out that there 
must be hundreds of dead accounts in banks throughout the 
country which originally were set up as Girl Scout troop 
accounts, but which were lost sight of when the leaders 
moved away or the troop disbanded. 

The National Headquarters of the Girl Scouts reports that 
a check of Providence, Rhode Island, banks revealed dozens 
of forgotten Girl Scout accounts, totaling several hundred 
dollars. It therefore recommends that whenever troop ac- 
counts are opened they be identified by troop name and num- 
ber and that in addition to the representatives of troop who 
are authorized to draw upon the fund, the treasurer of the 
local Scout council be designated as an alternate signer. This 
gives the council a record of the account and permits the 
account to be closed by an authorized officer of the Scouts 
in the event a troop leader resigns or the troop disbands. 

A regular Girl Scout project, often timed to coincide with 
Thrift Week, is a get-acquainted visit to the troop’s bank. 
Recently a Scout troop visiting the Second National Bank of 
Orange, New Jersey, accounted for $5,000,000 in new make- 
believe accounts. 


“Saver” Reaches Close to 400,000 Students 


‘Tes 1953 winter edition of the School Saver, published 
three times a year by the Advertising Department of the 
A.B.A. in cooperation with the Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion’s Committee on School Savings Banking, upholds the 
standards of earlier issues of this newsy little publication. 
Two hundred and eighteen banks now subcribe to the 
Saver and circulate close to 400,000 copies of each issue to 
grade pupils covered by their school savings programs. 


Keeping Would-Be Closeout Accounts 


HILE savings bankers go to considerable trouble and ex- 
pense to bring in new accounts, frequently little is done to 
try to dissuade customers about to close their accounts. The 
Beneficial Saving Fund Society of Philadelphia has sought 
to remedy this situation by taking advantage of a Pennsyl- 
vania law requiring two weeks’ notice for withdrawals. It 
— a friendly, personal letter asking depositors to recon- 
Sider. 

Originally the letter that has brought the bank a gratify- 
mg response was individually typed; however, it has been 
modified to three paragraphs and is mimeographed on a 
Beneficial letterhead. The depositor’s name and address, 
and the salutation, are typed at the beginning of the letter, 
and a bank officer signs it. This is the letter: 

“It has been our pleasure to serve you. We hope you 
have found us friendly and efficient. If for any reason you 
have not been entirely satisfied with our service, please tell 


es Your criticisms or suggestions would be welcome and 
elpful. 


January 1953 


Trust Officer Edmund J. Sauer, Jr., explains the operations 
of “make-believe” accounts opened by Girl Scouts touring 
the Second National Bank of Orange, New Jersey 


“We realize there are certain circumstances that may 
prompt a person to close an account. However, may we 
suggest that you leave a small balance with us, thereby 
maintaining your status as a depositor of the Beneficial. 
Just as a dollar will open an account, a dollar will keep an 
account open. 

“Your account has been valuable to us, and we do not want 
to lose you as a depositor. 


Cordially, 


Charles E. Myrtetus 
Vice-president and Treasurer” 


Assistant Treasurer Harry C. J. Blair tells BANKING that 
“for every 100 depositors who hand in closing notices—de- 
positors we once would have considered lost—25 are dis- 
suaded, thanks to a simple letter. Of these, a considerable 
number leave their accounts totally undisturbed. The re- 
mainder, although making withdrawals, usually leave sub- 
stantial balances.” 


Savings-Mortgage Meeting in New York 


A sour 1,000 of the nation’s leading bankers in the savings 
and mortgage field will meet at the Statler Hotel in New 
York City, March 2-4, 1953, at the annual Savings and 
Mortgage Conference of the American Bankers Association. 
Plans for holding the Conference were announced recently 
by Wendell T. Burns, president, A.B.A.’s Savings and 
Mortgage Division and senior vice-president, Northwestern 
National Bank of Minneapolis, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The National School Savings Forum will be held on Mon- 
day afternoon, March 2, followed by dinner that evening. 
General Conference sessions will be held on March 3 and 4, 
with nationally known authorities speaking on topics of 
particular importance to bankers engaged in savings bank- 
ing and mortgage lending. 


West Coast Savings-Mortgage Conference 


a and mortgage officers of banks in seven Mountain 
and Pacific Coast states will attend the Western Savings 
and Mortgage Conference to be held at the Statler Hotel 
in Los Angeles, February 9-10, 1953, under the auspices of 
the Savings and Mortgage Division of the American Bank- 
ers Association. Plans for the two-day program are being 
rapidly completed, says an announcement by Wendell T. 
Burns, president of the Division and senior vice-president 
of the Northwestern National Bank of Minneapolis. 

The conference will be devoted to savings banking prob- 
lems on the first day and mortgage lending operations on the 
second. The program, which is placing emphasis on pro- 
motional and business extension programs for banks, will 
deal with both policies and operations of interest to bankers 
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in the states of California, Washington, Oregon, Nevada, 
Idaho, Utah, and Arizona. 


A tentative outline of the two-day program follows: 


First Session 


Monday, February 9,10 A. M. 

Call to order by Joseph R. Jones, general chairman, who 
is vice-president, Security-First National Bank of Los An- 
geles. 

, Addresses: “The Savings and Mortgage Picture” by Mr. 
Burns; “Rates of Interest on Savings” by J. R. Dunkerley, 
A.B.A. deputy manager and secretary of the Savings and 
Mortgage Division; and “How to Sell Savings” by Daniel W. 
Hogan, Jr., chairman A.B.A. Committee on Savings and 
Mortgage Development, and executive vice-president, City 
National Bank and Trust Co., Oklahoma City. 


Farm Mortgage Luncheon—1I2 Noon 


Presiding, Elden Smith, president, Citizens National Trust 
& Savings Bank, Riverside, California. 

Address by Al J. Brown, vice-president of the Security- 
First National Bank of Los Angeles. 


Second Session—2 P. M. 


Presiding, Carl F. Wente, president, Bank of America, 
San Francisco. 

Addresses: “Meeting Savings and Loan Competition” by 
John B. Mack, Jr., of John B. Mack, Inc., New York 
(formerly deputy manager of the A.B.A. in charge of the 
Advertising Department and director, Public Relations 
Council) ; “Financing Shopping Centers” by Victor Gruen, 
architect (member, American Institute of Architects), New 


Colean Bullish on Mortgage Money Market 


66 

A CONTINUED good demand for mortgage loans and a 
larger supply of money with which to make them—that, in 
brief, is the way the outlook for mortgage business shapes 
up to me,” Miles L. Colean, nationally known consultant on 
construction and mortgage finance, told more than 700 sav- 
ings bank officers and trustees attending the sixth annual 
mid-year meeting of the National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks in New York last month. 

Summarizing the demand side of the finance picture, Mr. 
Colean predicted that in 1953 “residential building will want 
the same, or an only slighter smaller, volume of funds than 
it has had in 1952; commercial building, after probably a 
slow start due to materials difficulties, will want consider- 
ably more than it was permitted to seek in 1952. Farm 
loans will be slightly up; utilities borrowing will remain 
fairly constant. Industry, however, may ask for consider- 
ably less. 

“On balance, the present outlook is that private demand 
for borrowed funds during 1953 will not be in excess of 
that of 1952, but that the total demand, including that of 
government, will be somewhat greater. The increase, how- 
ever, does not promise to put a substantial strain on the 
money supply. On the contrary, because of the continued 
growth of institutional savings, the outlook over the year 
as a whole, is for a noticeable easing of the present tight 
condition. 

“The general easing of the whole money market is cer- 
tain to be felt in the mortgage part of that market. Banks 
and insurance companies are likely to increase their alloca- 
tions of funds for mortgage loans, while the savings and 
loan associations, having no alternative, are bound to pour 
their increase in assets into mortgages. Interest rates gen- 
erally are not likely to rise beyond present levels and in the 
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News for Mortgage Credit Men 


Items and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


York; and “Better Distribution of Mortgage Credit T:roug) 
Warehousing” by Thomas L. Nims, assistant secretary, 
A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage Division. 

Open forum. 


Banquet—7 P. M. 


Address by Everett D. Reese, vice-president, American 
Bankers Association and president, The Park Nationa! Bank 
of Newark, Ohio. 


Third Session 


Tuesday, February 10, 10 A. M. 

Presiding, H. J. Mendon, president, California Bankers 
Association and vice-president, California Bank, Los Ap. 
geles. 

Addresses: “Insured Mortgages” by top officials of Hous. 
ing and Home Finance Agency and Federal Housing Ad. 
ministration, Washington, and Thomas B. King, director of 
loan guaranty service, Veterans Administration, Washing. 
ton. 

Open forum. 


Fourth Session—2 P. M. 


“A Mortgage Committee in Action”’—a panel composed 
of: Joseph R. Jones, vice-president, Security-First Na. { 
tional Bank of Los Angeles, chairman; Harry G. Baldwin, 
vice-president, Washington Mutual Savings Bank, Seattle; 
William A. Marcus, senior vice-president, American Trust 
Co., San Francisco; R. F. Moretti, vice-president, Bank of 
America, San Francisco; and V. R. Steffensen, senior vice. 
president, First Security Bank of Utah, N. A., Salt Lake 
City. 


latter part of the year may recede at least slightly, although 
nothing as happy from the borrower’s point of view as the 
conditions that prevailed in 1950 and early 1951 is to be 
expected. In other words, we can hardly expect to reach a 
situation where 4 percent home mortgages at par will find 
a wide and ready market. We can, however, anticipate one 
where a rate of 4%4 to 4% on insured or guaranteed loans 
would restore these loans to their former favored position. 

“So far, I have not directly taken into account govern- 
mental influences on the money market, although what | 
have said is based on some inferences of governmental 
action. I expect, for instance, that the present policies of 
the Federal Reserve Board will be confirmed and strength- 
ened. I also expect that action will be taken on the interest 
rates for FHA and VA loans so as to restore them to mar- 
ketability. I expect that the public housing program will 
submit to further curtailment, that additional funds are 
unlikely to be appropriated for the VA direct lending pro- 
gram and will be given to FNMA only on the clearest evi- 
dence that the defense effort would otherwise be hurt. | 
fee] confident that, outside of the new defense areas, Fed- 
eral rent control will lapse on April 30 and that the controls 
on credit and the use of materials will outlast June only on 
a stand-by basis, if at all.” 

Mr. Colean urged the bankers to broaden and strengthen 
the conventional methods of making mortgage loans. He 
asserted that a widespread revision of state laws covering 
foreclosures is needed and that state laws covering loan-to- 
value ratios, geographical limitations, and limitations on 


branch banking also “could stand some review and modert- 
ization.” 


Wolcott Sees Healthy Housing Moves 


R JESSE P, WoLcoTtr (Mich., R), who is 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 
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News for Trustmen 


Items and Comment from Our Trust Division and Other Sources 


Meeting the Fiduciary Needs of Philanthropy 


** LANTHROPY—a New Field for Banking and Trust 
Service” was the topic discussed by Craig R. Smith, assis- 
tant vice-president of The Hanover Bank, New York, at the 
recent West Coast meeting of the Financial Public Rela- 
ions Association. 

ww sBack in 1898,” he said, “the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine appointed the bank as assistant treasurer to keep its 
books and have custody of its investments and that was the 
beginning of our institutional department in which we now 
serve many schools, colleges, hospitals, churches, homes, 
foundations, and other nonprofit organizations as assistant 
treasurer. 

“We like that [philanthropic] business because it brings 
us close to many of the problems of these institutions—and 
we are dealing with some of the finest people in the com- 
munity. 

“In the late 1920s we began to develop our personal trust 
business. Talking with our wealthy customers about their 
estate plans brought out that many of them were interested 
in giving or leaving part of their estates to philanthropy 
in some form or other. 

“In our search for information on philanthropy we could 
pass on to our customers, we canvassed the field and found 
there was no central source of information on all philan- 
thropic matters in existence. This led us to establish such 
a library ourselves. ... (Article on page 21, April 1949 
BANKING.) 

“This library is widely used by philanthropists and espe- 
cially by their attorneys [seeking] information about 
specific fields of philanthropy.” 

Mr. Smith said the library is used by individuals, philan- 
thropic institutions, and corporations searching for infor- 
mation for different reasons. 

“We believe,” he said, “we have in our counseling service, 
library, and institutional department an important service 
to render this great philanthropic field.” 

The Hanover Bank gives this service without obligation 
or charge, but feels it is amply repaid by the executorships 
and trusteeships it brings in. 


Education on Will-Making 


‘Tne Kings County Trust Company, of Brooklyn, New 
York, is aiding the adult education program being conducted 
by the young lawyers section of the New York State Bar 
Association by making available 1,200 reprints of the 
Reader’s Digest article, “Don’t Postpone Making Your Will,” 
by Jerome Beatty, which appeared last September. 

To the original article, footnotes have been added which 
highlight certain aspects of New York law as it relates to 
wills, prepared by George Gray, vice-president of the Kings 
County Trust Company; John H. Schmid, of its counsel; 
and Sydney G. Soons, of the New York Bar. The reprints 
were distributed by the section to those attending their 
lectures on “Law Everyone Should Know.” 


19th New England Conference 


Tn 19th New England Trust Conference sponsored by the 
Corporate Fiduciaries Association of Boston was held at 
the Parker House in Boston last month. Allen Potter, trust 
officer of the Day Trust Company, is association president. 

Among the topics discussed were: “Inadequacies in Trus- 
tees’ Compensation,” by Foster W. Doty, president, Union 
Trust Co., of Springfield, and “Discretionary Powers in 
Trust Instruments,” by Charles C. Cabot, Boston attorney. 


January 1953 


An investment panel was composed of Boston bank 
officers, 


Pennsylvania Conference 


Coors, fees, and special charges were featured themes at 
the 26th annual mid-winter trust conference of the Penn- 
sylvania Bankers Association, held in Harrisburg on Decem- 
ber 12, 

In addition to panel discussion and individual talks, com- 
mittee chairmen made interim reports on the progress of 
their activities and messages were presented by representa- 
tives of the group fiduciaries associations. 

Officers of the PBA trust division are: General chairman, 
Paul C. Wagner, vice-president, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Company; Vice-chairman, Malvin F. Gstalder, vice-presi- 
dent, cashier, and trust officer, The First National Bank of 
Williamsport; and Secretary-treasurer, Robert U. Frey, 
assistant vice-president, The Pennsylvania Co., Philadelphia. 


Ignorance Is Big Headache 


Ccemmavme ignorance is one of the banker’s big headaches, 
John F. Donlon of Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., New York City, 
told the 24th annual trust conference of the New Jersey 
Bankers Association. 

Mr. Donlon said that the competitor to be feared most is 
ignorance—views such as those commonly expressed by 
will-makers: “It costs too much to name a bank my execu- 
tor” or “My estate is too small for any bank to handle.” 

“This is a force,” he said, “that is detrimental not only 
to your bank, but to all corporate fiduciaries.” 

He cited this example of the business that banks are not 
getting: In the most populous county in New Jersey a 10- 
year record of 4,800 wills were probated. In 98 percent of 
these individuals were named as executors. 


Legislative Tools Ready for Use 


Wre legislative sessions imminent in most states, the 
Trust Division of the American Bankers Association has 
prepared a progress report showing the status of trust leg- 
islation in all of the states. Copies have been sent to the 
state bankers associations and to officers of trust associa- 
tions. 

It includes a tabulation by states of trust legislation 
formally approved by the A.B.A. Trust Division and other 
uniform, model, and suggested acts affecting trusts and 
estates for the study and guidance of trustmen. 

A model Uniform Common Trust Fund Act includes a new 
amendment regarding requisites of notice to beneficiaries 
which has been approved by the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws and by the American 
Bar Association. This amendment is an outgrowth of the 
decision of Mullane v. Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company, 70 United States Supreme Court 652, decided 
April 24. 1950. 


Mid-Winter Trust Conference Program 


A N outstanding group of nationally known men from such 
diverse fields as finance, the law, education, marketing, and 
foreign affairs will address the 34th Mid-Winter Trust 
Conference of the Trust Division of the American Bankers 
Association in the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, Feb- 
ruary 9-11, 1953, according to Robert A. Wilson, Division 
president, who is senior vice-president, The Pennsylvania 
Company, Philadelphia. 
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This Conference, which annually brings together trust 
executives from all parts of the country, has a wide reputa- 
tion as a clearing house for ideas, both inside and outside 
the trust field, which affect the business. In keeping with 
that objective, the speakers for the 1953 Conference include 
not only leaders in the trust business but representatives 
from the related fields of economics, the law, and govern- 
ment. These men will sketch for the trust executives the 
background of domestic and international conditions against 
which their business will operate in the year ahead. 

Representing the legal profession on the program are 
Robert G. Storey, president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion and dean of the School of Law, Southern Methodist 
University; and William H. Edwards of Edwards & Angell, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

From the fields of economics and finance, the Conference 
will hear Dr. Marcus Nadler, professor of finance, New 
York University; Martin R. Gainsbrugh, chief economist 
and director, National Industrial Conference Board; and 
Buren H. McCormack, executive editor, “The Wall Street 
Journal.” 

A feature of the Conference will be a luncheon on Febru- 
ary 11 at which delegates will be the guests of the New 
York Clearing House. The guest speaker will be Walter H. 
Judd, United States Representative from Minnesota, a rec- 
ognized authority on Far East affairs. 

The group of outstanding bankers and trustmen who will 
address the three-day Conference will be headed by W. 
Harold Brenton, president of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and president, State Bank of Des Moines, Iowa. 

The advance program for the Conference follows: 


First Session 


Monday, February 9, 9:45 A.M., Grand Ballroom 

Presiding, Merle E. Selecman, executive manager of the 
A.B.A. and secretary of the Trust Division. Greetings from 
the New York Stock Exchange by G. Keith Funston, Ex- 
change president. 

“Responsibilities of the Corporate Trustee with Respect 
to Discretionary Trusts” by A. James Casner, professor 
of law, Harvard University, Cambridge. 

Addresses by Mr. Wilson and Mr. Edwards. 


Second Session — 2 P. M. 


Presiding, Mr. Wilson. Addresses: “Selling vs. Merchan- 
dising” by A. M. MeNickle, vice-president, Fidelity Trust 
Co., Pittsburgh; and “Let’s Keep Personnel Procedures 
Simple” by Herbert H. Schwamb, vice-president in charge 
of personnel, J. C. Penney Co., Inc., New York. 


Question Period —3 P. M. 


(1) On Employees’ Trusts and Common Trust Funds— 
Ballroom. Leaders, Wallis B. Dunckel, chairman, Committee 
on Employees Trusts, A.B.A. Trust Division, and vice- 


American Bankers Association 


Jan. 22-28 Eastern Secretaries Conference, New 
York City 

National Credit Conference, LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago 

Western Regional Savings and Mortgage 
Conference, Statler Hotel, Los Angeles 

33rd Annual Midwinter Trust Confer- 
ence, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City 

Annual Savings and Mortgage Confer- 
ence, Statler Hotel, New York City 

Agricultural Commission Annual Meet- 
ing, Houston 

Country Bank Workshop, Louisville, Ky. 

National Instalment Credit Conference, 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago 

. 20-23 Convention, Washington, 


Jan. 26-28 
Feb. 9-10 
Feb. 9-11 


Mar. 3-4 
Mar. 11-12 


Mar. 20 
Mar. 23-25 


CALENDAR 


president, Bankers Trust Co., New York; and Charles F. 
Zukoski, Jr., chairman, Trust Division’s Committee on Com. 
mon .Trust Funds, and senior vice-president and trust of. 
ficer, First National Bank, Birmingham, Alabama. 

(2) For Smaller Trust Departments—Jade Room. Leader, 
Joseph M. Naughton, president, The Second National Bank 
of Cumberland, Maryland. 


Third Session 


Tuesday, February 10, 9:15 A.M., Grand Ballroom 

Presiding, N. Baxter Maddox, vice-president, A.B.A. 
Trust Division and vice-president and trust officer, First 
National Bank, Atlanta. 

Addresses: “Report on Taxation” by Carlysle A. Bethel, 
chairman, Trust Division’s Committee on Taxation, and 
senior vice-president and senior trust officer, Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Co., Winston-Salem; “Aids in Profitable Opera- 
tions of a Trust Department” by Wm. G. Cleaver, chairman, 
Division’s Committee on Costs and Charges, and vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer, The First National Bank and Trust 
Co., New Haven; and (subject unannounced) W. Harold 
Brenton, A.B.A. president and president, State Bank of 
Des Moines. 


Fourth Session — 2 P. M. 


Presiding, George C. Barclay, chairman, Trust Division’s 
Executive Committee, and vice-president, City Bank Farm. 
ers Trust Co., New York. 

Addresses: “Interest Rates and ‘Governments’” by Dr. 
Nadler; “The Outlook for Business Conditions” by Mr. 
Gainsbrugh; “What We See in Business” by Mr. McCor- 
mack; and “Trust Investments in 1953” by R. C. Behrens, 
vice-president, St. Louis Union Trust Co. 

Following the above addresses, there will be a one-hour 
question period under the direction of Dr. E. Sherman 
Adams, deputy manager of the A.B.A. in charge of the 
Department of Monetary Policy. 


Fifth Session 


Wednesday, February 11, 9:15 A.M., Grand Ballroom 

Presiding, Joseph W. White, vice-president, Mercantile 
Trust Co., St. Louis. 

Addresses: “A Trust Department Makes Plans to Manage 
a Small Business” by Reese H. Harris, Jr., vice-president, 
The Hartford-Connecticut Trust Co.; (subject unannounced) 
Mr. Storey; and “How a Man Can Still Be Liberal” by Dr. 
T. V. Smith, professor at Maxwell Graduate School of Citi- 
zenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse University. 


Luncheon — 12:45 P. M. 


Address by Congressman Walter H. Judd, Minneapolis 
and Washington. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 123) 


State Associations 


New York State Bankers Association 
Mid-Winter Meeting, Commodore 
Hotel, New York City 

New Jersey Bankers Association, Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
City, Golden Anniversary Convention 

New York State Bankers Association 
Convention Cruise aboard the S.S. 
“Queen of Bermuda” 

Pennsylvania Bankers Association, Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 


Jan. 19 
May 6-8 
May 23-28 


May 25-27 


Other Organizations 


Financial Public Relations Association, 
Annual Convention, Sheraton-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit, Michigan 


Oct. 11-15 
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The Canadian Bank of Commerce 


HEAD OFFICE 
STATEMENT AS AT. 31°" 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand and due from Banks and 
$ 211,997,632 


Notes of and Cheques on other Banks. . 93,850,312 


Government and other ( } 
Public Securities ... < > 645,773,027 
Other Bonds and Stocks ( ) 75,737,944 


Call and Short Loans (Security held of sufficient 


marketable value to cover) 


Total Quick Assets 


45,397,949 
$1,072,756,864 
673,499,394 


H (After full provision for 
Loans and Discounts bad and doubtful debts) 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit for 
Customers (See contra) 
Bank Premises 
Other Assets 


44,919,820 
23,250,341 
6,604,336 


$1,821,030,755 


— TORONTO 


OCTOBER, 1952 


LIABILITIES 


Notes in Circulation 
Deposits 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit (see. . 
contra) 


1,705,835,854 
44,919,820 


2,679,452 


$1,753,453,834 
30,000,000 
35,000,000 
922,865 


Other Liabilities 


Total Liabilities to the Public 
Capital Paid Up 
Reserve Fund 
Dividends declared and unpaid 
Balance of Profit as per Profit and Loss 


Account 1,654,056 


Total Liabilities 


$1,821,030,755 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
Year Ended 3lst October, 1952 


Profits for the year ended 31st October, 1952, before Dominion Government taxes but after appropriations 


to Contingent Reserves, out of which full provision has been made for bad and doubtful debts 


Less: 
Provision for Dominion Government taxes 
Depreciation on Bank Premises 


Net Profits after the foregoing deductions 
Dividends 


Amount carried forward 
Balance Profit and Loss Account 31st October, 1951 


Transferred to Reserve Fund 
Balance Profit and Loss Account 31st October, 1952 


JAMES STEWART 


PRESIDENT 


$10,210,636 


$4,330,000 


1,369,995 5,699,995 


$ 4,510,641 
3,600,000 


$ 910,641 
5,743,415 


$ 6,654,056 
5,000,000 


$1,654,056 


N. J. McKINNON 
GENERAL MANAGER 
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Would YOU Like 


to display examples of your BEST bank advertising 
for 1952 before a large group of 


bank officers 
advertising executives 


college students 


At no cost and with little effort on your part, your bank can enter “BANKING’s Annual Forum in 


Print,” to be held at the New York University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, March 30- 
April 1, 1953. 


relatio! 

BANKING’S citations will be awarded by a panel of acknowledged advertising experts. Entries sellers 

receiving citations will be displayed at the Graduate School of Business Administration of New York unnece 
University on April 2-3, and again in June at The Graduate School of Banking at Rutgers University. 


Also, invitations will be given to bank officers and advertising executives in this area to view the Mr 
exhibit. 


must 
It is easy to try for these citations. Select from your files examples of your best advertising efforts sions « 
from January 1 to December 31, 1952. Every form of advertising is eligible—newspaper and maga- 
zine advertisements . . . direct mail .. . car cards .. . bulletins . . . circulars . . . stuffers . . . blotters 
. . . gadgets . . . photographs of window displays and billboards . . . descriptions (with illustrations) 
of radio or television programs . . . any other advertising material you may have used. 


Send us examples of your BEST advertising for 1952. Each entry will be judged as to its merit 
and purpose, with full consideration for the size of your bank. Your entries may fall into any of the 
following categories, or into some special categories of your own: 


savings and thrift industrial and small business loans 
checking accounts (and bank-by-mail) youth activities (4H—school savings) 
trust safe deposit 

mortgage loans anniversaries 

personal loans—auto, consumer, etc. annual reports 

agricultural loans new buildings—drive-ins 
modernization (business, home,farm) public relations—community activities 
correspondent banking special category of your own 


Mount these examples of your “Best Advertising for 1952” on panels 18” x 24” or assemble 
them in a simple, inexpensive scrapbook. Include with your entry a statement of 100 words, or less, 
giving the objective and results of your advertising program. 


Mail your entries to William R. Kuhns, Editor of BANKING, postmarked no later than March 1, 
1953. 


BANKING 


Journal of the American Bankers Association 


12 East 36th Street 
New York 16, New York 
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Banks No Longer Need 
To Post Ceiling Prices 


HE Office of Price Stabilization 
_. issued Amendment 8 to Ceil- 
ing Price Regulation 34, exempting 
panks from the requirement to post 
ceiling prices for their services, ac- 
cording to a letter by J. O. Brott, 
genera! counsel of the American 
Bankers Association, sent to secre- 
taries of the state bankers’ associa- 
tions. 

The new amendment became ef- 
fective December 16, 1952. 

The official regulation issued by 
the OPS says: “The complexity of 
the price structure of services pro- 
vided by banks differs from the or- 
dinary pricing of a retail or con- 
sumer type of service. In view of 
this and of the special nature of the 
relationship between the buyers and 
sellers of these services, it is deemed 
unnecessary to require banks to post 
their ceiling prices. 

Mr. Brott warns banks that they 
must comply with all other provi- 
sions of Ceiling Price Regulation 34. 


Handy Lectern 


Hes many times have you ac- 
cepted an invitation to speak be- 
fore a club, civic organization, or 
other group, only to find upon your 
arrival that nothing but a table 
had been provided for your notes 
and exhibits? You managed, of 
course, but how much better it 
would have been if you had a lec- 
tern or speaker’s desk! 

Joseph Forsberg of the Adver- 
tising Department of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association has over- 
come this annoying situation by 
designing a compact speaker’s 
lectern that you can carry with you 
and place upon the table itself. It 
measures only 20 inches wide, 13% 
inches deep and 18 inches high 
when open. When folded it is 
20” x 4” x 18”—small enough to fit 
into a suitcase. A lamp, shaded to 
protect the speaker’s eyes, is in- 
cluded. The front of the desk, 
which is in full view of your audi- 
ence, provides an attractive back- 
ground for the name of your bank. 

Your local cabinetmaker can 
make you one of these, using 
simple sketches which will be sent 
on request. 


January 1953 


THIS IS FRESNO 


Fresno: they call it the nation’s richest agri- 
cultural county... with crops worth a yearly 
$325,579,150...total annual production 
an estimated $542,579,150 ... estimated retail 
sales over $360,000,000 . . . estimated total in- 
come (1950), $421,507,000 —an average of 
$1,524.35 for every civilian man, woman and 


child in the county! 


The city of Fresno is California's geo- 
graphical center (218 miles north of 
Los Angeles), and twelfth city (91,669 
population.) Bank debits (1951) totaled 
$2,452,940,000. 


Security-First National Bank has been serv- 
ing Fresno since 1921. Today ... with a popu- 
lation increase of 51% in the 1940-50 decade 
... the job requires three Branches within the 


city of Fresno. 


From mid-state Fresno to Mexico, we 
have 139 Offices and Branches... an 
organization staffed and coordinated to 
provide Correspondent service that's 
competent, streamlined, complete: an 
account at amy Office puts at your dis- 
posal the facilities of all of them. 


We would be pleased to serve you as your 
Correspondent. Write: Bank and Customer 


Relations Department. 


RESOURCES OVER 12 BILLION DOLLARS 


MANAGING COMMITTEE 


George M. Wallace, Chairman 
Chairman Board of Directors 


James E. Shelton Chester A. Rude 


President Chairman Executive Committee 


L. W. Craig C. T. Wienke 
Vice-President Vice-President 


ECURITY- FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Methods and Ideas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


of the 28 largest American banks. It 
concluded that although the trend 
toward improvement in form, struc- 
ture and content is “certainly in the 
right direction,” there is still much 
to be done. 

“In fact,” says the committee, 
headed by E. Linwood Savage, Jr., 
assistant vice-president of The New 
England Trust Company, Boston, 
“the variations in the content of the 
reports are so broad as to make one 
wonder how there could be so many 
varieties of reporting to stockhold- 
ers. If bank managements were to 
recognize the minimum require- 
ments for the informed stockholder 
or security analyst, completeness 
and uniformity could be improved, 
thereby making reports to stock- 
holders much more useful to the 
financial community.” 

The committee’s recommendations 
are: 

“Reports of commercial banks to 
their stockholders should be im- 
proved so as to indicate clearly the 
capital funds at statement date, 
changes in capital funds during the 
period covered, and operating earn- 
ings after income taxes applicable 
to operating earnings. 

“The balance sheet or notes there- 
to should disclose the basis of valua- 
tion of all assets, including the 
amount and character of reserves 
deducted from them and the char- 
acter of reserves appearing as lia- 
bilities. 

“In order to report properly 
changes in-capital funds, a complete 
reconciliation of all debits and cred- 
its to capital fund accounts and true 
reserves should be provided. 

“The income account should in- 
clude recurring income and expense 


“Ladies’ Day” at the 
96th St. office of East 
River Savings Bank, 
New York, brought de- 
posits of more than 
$285,000. There were 
1,037 regular new ac- 
counts ($81,695) and 
677 new Christmas 
Clubs ($4,088). The 


remainder was deposit- 
ed in 2,097 old ac- 


counts. Each woman de- 
positor received a cor- 
sage of orchids. Open- 
ers of new accounts got 
compacts marked with 
the bank’s beehive in- 


signia 


items only, and the income taxes 
deducted in arriving at net operat- 
ing earnings should be applicable to 
these items only. 

“Nonrecurring items such as 
profits and losses on investments, 
charge-offs and recoveries should be 
reported as nonoperating items 
against which the income taxes or 
tax savings related to them should 
be shown.” 

The recommendations are from a 
report that includes detailed sugges- 
tions. Copies are still available, Mr. 
Savage tells us. 


School-Work Program Helps 
Banks to Fill Jobs 


— part-time employment 
+4 of high schoolers by business 
isn’t a new idea, perhaps you'll be 
interested in a report on the well- 
organized plan that’s operating in 
Minneapolis. 

That city’s Cooperative Work Pro- 
gram is serving the dual purpose of 
preparing students for business 
and providing employers, including 
banks, with workers, many of whom 
take full-time jobs after graduation. 

John K. Ewing, personnel officer 
of the First National Bank of Minn- 


The Rutherford (N. J.) 
Trust Co. conducted a 
“Take a Picture of 
Thrift” contest as a sav- 
ings promotion. Ama- 
teur photographers sub- 
mitted prints dramatiz- 
ing the advantages of 
saving, and 12 prizes 
were offered. The con- 
test was vigorously pub- 
licized in lobby dis- 
ads, stuffers, 


plays, 

direct mail. All entries 

were displayed at the 

bank. Here’s the win- 

ning photo by Mrs. Sue 
Tomas 


eapolis, who told BANKING about the 
program, had this to say: 

“One senior class teacher in each 
Minneapolis high school is desig. 
nated as coordinator for the pro 
gram at her school. The coordinator 
has authority to contact prospective 
employers to arrange for interview, 
selection and employment of stu. 
cents. The overall program is super- 
vised and coordinated by an indi- 
vidual appointed by the Board of 
Education. Employers are required 
to file a monthly report on the stv- 
dent’s work, attitude, and perforn- 
ance. A second report is taken from 
the student describing what he or 
she has been doing. From these re 
ports the schools guide and assist the 
student in adjustment to the work- 
ing world.” 

Commenting on the First’s experi- 
ence, Mr. Ewing continued: 

“We were enthusiastic about the 
program from the start, and each 
year since 1943 we have employed 
anywhere from 10 to 15 students. We 
are not alone in our feeling, since the 
other Minneapolis banks and many 
Minneapolis businesses actually com- 
pete with us for the available supply 
of personnel. 

“Our experience with the program 
has been very satisfactory. In a high 
percentage of personnel so employed. 
we are able to depend upon their 
conversion to full-time, permanent 
employment with us upon their grad- 
uation from school. 

“Currently we have nine students, 
drawn from five high schools. They 
are working at such jobs as insur 
ance typist in our instalment loan 
department, sorter and lister in our 
grain and return items division, page 
and file clerk in the sales finance de- 
partment, junior proof clerks in the 
proof department, and junior clerks 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 
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emington Rand Methods News 


10 Dual Film-a-records Installed for Multi- 
Purpose Microfilming Operation 


Realizing that microfilm can be profitably employed for functions other than 


listing, this bank looked for a machine that was versatile— 


and chose Dual Film- 


f a-record. They find they not only get fast transcribing of checks and other small 


sized documents but with Dual’s exclusive 15” 


wide feeding throat, get fast and 


efficient microfilming of large-size archive documents such as ledger cards, mort- 
gages and wills. For details on the speed, economy and versz tility of Dual Film- 


a-record, see booklet F-264. 


Know Your Account Analyses 
Are Correct the First Time 


Checking accounts are analyzed in a 
fraction of the normal time with 
Remington Rand’s Printing Calculator. 
It enables you to handle all the nec- 
essary fizure work in one continuous 
operation and you get “first-time” 
printed proof of ‘figure accuracy. 

One bank with around 30,000 
checking accounts now does all mis- 
cellaneous listing in their Transit, 
Proof and Analyses Departments on 


January 


Printing Calculators. Where formerly, 
this took the better part of a week for 
one person to do on a multi-key ma- 
chine, with the 10-key Printing Cal- 
culator and the touch system, the work 
is now done in half that time. To see 
complete examples of one-time account 
analysis with printed proof, write to- 
day ‘for free flyers SPAC-4600.35 and 
SPAC-4600.36. 


Simplified Trust Accounting 
Procedures Now Available 


Trust Accounting has long been rec- 
ognized as one of the major book- 
keeping problems of any bank. In an 
effort to iron out some of these dif- 
ficulties, Remington Rand Banking 
experts have prepared a new outline 
on procedure for trust departments. 
This outline covers the normal proce- 
dure in trust accounting and includes 
illustrations of the usual types of forms, 
flow charts and descriptions of the nec- 
essary machinery and equipment. The 
material is available on loan to any 
bank. Ask for the Management Con- 
troller on Trust Accounting MC-801, 
at your nearest Remington Rand Bus- 
iness Equipment Center. 


Need Increased for 
Effective Visible 
Personnel Records 


The demands made upon bank person- 
nel departments for reliable and com- 
plete histories of individual staff 
members have become increasingly 
burdensome. Today, you are called 
upon by government and other agen- 
cies to give a variety of data on former 
staff members and present applicants. 
You receive requests of a similar nature 
from schools. You are asked for mate- 
rial of both a specialized and a general 
nature by prospective employers of 
former staff members. And finally you 
are asked by a_ successive chain of 
supervisors for details concerning the 
education, training and performance in 
assignments when a staff member is 
being considered for other work. 


You Need the Right Records 


Records provide the only reliable and 
fair answers as the years pass, and as 
changes occur in the functions or staff- 
ing of your personnel department. To 
solve the need for the right records, 
Remington Rand has developed forms 
specifically for bank personnel depart- 
ments. These forms provide condensed 
visible records summarizing employee 
status for management—a “contralized 
system for current consultation and a 
compact system as a reference for 
future filing. New and old staff mem- 
bers, individually and collectively, are 
assured that management has suitable 
data on which to base decisions. For 
complete information on these as well 
as many other personnel forms, please 
write for Catalog X-521. 


Remington. Fland 


| Management Controls Reference Library 
| Room 1672, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 


Please circle literature desired. 
SPAC-4600.35 SPAC-4600.36 


MC-801 X-521 F-264 
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BANKING 


leadership r¢ 
Diebold drive-up banking count. 


The Diebold label on a safe or 
chest is your assurance -of max 
of valuables. 


i 


largest 


‘ 


mutual savings banks, 64% use 
Diebold electric Rekordesk safes 
to protect records. 


Among the nation 


recessed 


doors on Diebold safe deposit 


boxes provide unsurpassed secu- 


rity against attack. 


The hinge design and 


more reasons | 
> & KA 
Of 
vault doors. The world’s largest J ae 
vault is a Diebald-York install- : 
ation. 
(7 
‘ 
SY S 
for depositors and banks. 4 
102 


Yonk 
rotection equipment 


tituti 

In the 48 States and the District of  ( 
Columbia, 205 factory-trained Die- 
bold representatives are on 24-hour 
call to meet your sales and service 
needs. 


Diebold 


Pre-eminent since 1859 


\< \y x 
Ells 
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J 
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Diebold-York vault 


protect personnel in case of % 
cidental lock-in; no reduction in 


vault classification. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 100) 
in the auditing department. All are 
doing very satisfactory work, and 
their department managers are look- 
ing forward to their transfer to full- 
time work upon graduation. 

“We have found that the close 
contact developed with the high 
schools through our active participa- 
tion in this program has been ex- 
tremely helpful at graduation time 
when the high school counselors are 
referring graduating seniors for job 
interviews. In this connection, it has 
been our practice, during April and 


three 


The 
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R’s of banking 4 


. assure your Chicago accounts 


efficient, and complete. 
Let our facilities, reputation and 


commercial requirements 


May, to entertain our friends on the 
faculties at lunch at the bank. We 
invite two or three at a time, com- 
pare notes on our experience during 
the school year just passed, and 
have an opportunity to get the 
teachers’ advice and assistance in 
meeting the employment problem.” 


Metal Maintenance 


OMMENTING on the problem of 
metal maintenance, F. H. Neu- 
man of the Manhattan Bronze Refin- 
ishing Company, Inc., New York, 


of service that is prompt, 


knowledge of Chicagoland 


work for you. 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp.) 


LEVEL-UP Your “7ime Payments 


with ALLISON’S NEW PAYMENT COUPON BOOK 


An increase of 30% in LEVEL payments was 
reported by Mr. E. L. Moffett, writing in “Time 
Sales Financing.” He is using Allison's NEW 


7 WAYS 
TO PROFIT 


Coupon Books, which accentuates Perforations. 


“We find” he writes 


” 
BLACK CIRCLED 
PERFORATIONS 


“that having the exact 
amount of payment on each coupon has a 
marked effect on the percentage of exactly 
level payments received. After the system had 
been in operation for six months it was found 
that the average percentage of exact pay- 
ments was 91 per cent as compared to 70 
per cent prior to the use of coupons.” 


e Faster Window Service 
@ Ideal for Mail Payments 
More Level Payments 

e@ Lower Follow-up Costs 


e@ Reduced Loan Acquisi- 
tion Costs 


@ Increased Accuracy 
e@ Reduces Posting Time 


Immediate profits, proven in so many cases, are so 
great thot it is unwise to delay learning all about the 
NEW improved payment book. Write for samples and 
full information. No obligation. No cost. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


offers some pointers on caring for 
bronze, brass, stainless steel, aly. 
minum and other metals used jp 
trim and fixtures. 

“The first step on a maintenance 
job,” he says, “involves a close ex. 
amination of the condition of the 
metal. The type of dirt or of corro. 
sion determines the cleaning method 
to be used. 

“The cleaning solution may be of 
trisodium phosphate or sodium 
metasilicate. Detergents are some- 
times used, also mineral spirits 
(solvents) and emulsifiers—depend- 
ing on the type of dirt, roughness of 
the metal, its temperature, etc. Asa 
rule, the use of toxic, inflammable, 
or corrosive solutions can be avoided, 

“In most assembled metal con- 
structions there are found abrupt 
changes in the direction of the 
‘grain’ of satin-finished metals. 

“This is the basic reason why 
hand methods must be used in clean- 
ing. The motion of the abrasive ac- 
tion must be the same as the grain. 
It must also be uniform and must 
end cleanly where the grdin changes 
direction. 

“In some cases special bristle 
brushes are used to obtain the 
proper finish. On ornamental work, 
wire brushes are necessary. In either 
case the process must be repeated 
until an even satin finish is pro- 
duced. 

“The surfaces are then washed 
with a neutralizing solution to pro- 
duce a chemically clean surface, and 
wiped dry. They are then ready for 
lacquering if a satin finish is de- 
sired, or for coloring.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 


In its advertising the Pennsylvania Com- 

pany for Banking and Trusts used a 

series of pen and ink sketches of Phila- 

delphia scenes. The drawings were s0 

popular that reproductions (like this) 

were made for “on request” distribution. 
The artist is Fred Banbery 
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TO BANKS 
WITHOUT A FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


Seeking profitable, 


timely business 


Letters of Credit—both domestic and foreign—are 

increasingly used as a financing method by business today 

— whether as buyer or seller. There are definite, practical 

reasons for this trend—time saved, flexibility permitting 

quick decisions in concluding a deal, and reduced time involved 
in credit investigation. 


You do not need a foreign department to participate in this trend. 
You provide the judgement of credit and knowledge of the 
character and standing of the borrower; we provide the mechanics 
of issuing the Letter of Credit. Your customer benefits, 

and both your institution and ours are adequately compensated. 


Write us about Letters of Credit and we will explain 
how we can "get together” on handling such transactions. 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 
Organized 1803 PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Special Bulletin Service 


TO KEEP YOU UP TO DATE ON 


Canada’s Oil and Gas Industry 


The attention of business men the world over has been attracted 
to the rapid development of the Canadian oil and gas industry. 


Because regulations and procedures are subject to frequent 
change, our Oil & Gas Department has inaugurated a unique 
Special Bulletin Service, designed to furnish accurate, current 
information on a variety of topics. This service is provided to 
our correspondents so they may in turn be of greater assistance 
to their customers. Bulletins are revised as circumstances 
warrant, and are available at any time upon request. 


To secure any of these bulletins, together with a handy file folder, 
use the coupon above addressed to our Calgary, Alta., Branch. 


Over 770 branches in Canada, the West Indies, 
Central and South America; New York, London, Paris. 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 68 William St., N. Y. 5 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


THE ROYAL BAN 
OF CANADA 


“A Big Bank Serving A Big Country” 


' 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED $2,500,000,000 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 104) 
His Honor, the Customer 


AND IDEAS hopes you 

won’t mind going back to the 
Financial Public Relations Associa- 
tion convention for a fill-in on a few 
of the suggestions developed at 
FPRA’s specialized clinics and de- 
partmental meetings. 

Take customer relations, for in- 
stance. (Here’s a hardy perennial— 
but a little cultivating usually pro- 
duces fresh sprouts.) The clinic 
leader has made a survey of the 
commonest complaints of borrowers 
and customers. He asks for pointers 
on how to handle each. 

First is long waits at windows. 
How can they be avoided? Delegates 
suggest special windows for bulk de- 
posits, adjustment of the lines to 
spread activity (payrolls here, de- 
posits there, check cashing at an- 
other, etc.). How about the person 
who just won’t make out his own 
deposit ticket? What’ll we do with 
him? 

Up goes a hand, and its owner 
says: “In our bank we tell this chap 
that it’s to his advantage to have a 
record of each transaction in his 
own handwriting. We also remind 
him that the bookkeeper should be 
familiar with his signature.” Several 
heads nod assent—a good idea. 

Then another delegate offers this: 
“Send the ticketless customer to a 
special window. Chances are he'll 
find plenty of company there, and 
he’ll be cured. Anyway, it works in 
our shop.” Several FPRAers chuckle. 
The idea is jotted down in numerous 
notebooks. 

Bookkeeping errors rank as Com- 
plaint No. 2. One bank has an efii- 
cient plan for handling them. Over 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 109) 


This Idaho potato is a metal savings 

bank offered by a Boise bank to help 

promote one of the state’s famous 
products 
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Today it’s only 


Half a Loaf 


YESTERDAY’S dime bought a loaf of bread; today it buys 
you only half a loaf. 


Yesterday’s dollars that paid for a house and furniture, linens, 
silver, today have barely half as much buy in them. And the 
limits of fire insurance you bought to protect your investment 
in house and furnishings at yesterday’s values are only half- 
protection today. 


Half a loaf, to be sure, is better than none; and so is half 
enough insurance. But buying less fire insurance than today’s 
values demand is false economy. 


With building and furnishing costs soaring, chances are that if 
you haven’t increased your insurance limits apace, a fire would 
find you tragically under-insured. Why not have your local 
agent help you determine your requirements—today? 


Your local agent is constantly ready to serve you. Consult him as 
you would your doctor or lawyer. For U. S. F. & G. claim service in 
emergency, call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


V.S.F.& 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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That’s exactly what you get when you 
sell First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks! 

At no cost to you — your bank name 
is printed on every check you sell (see 
above). This pays you extra dividends 
of advertising and publicity, for our 
Travelers Checks are used and ac- 
cepted throughout the United States 
and around the globe — and have been 
for more than 40 years. 


Accept this world-wide advertising... 


of Charde! 


Haroitp V. Ampere, Vice-President 


Your bank name printed 
here, free of charge. 


Also— you keep the entire sales 
commission. 

It’s good business to handle First 
National Bank of Chicago Travelers 
Checks. Our month-after-month 
national advertising schedule has 
pushed sales to a record high. 

You'll find you’re better equipped 
to give more service to your custom- 
ers when you take advantage of all 
the important services offered by The 


Epwarp E. Brown, Chairman of the Board 
James B. Forcan, 

Homer J. Livincston, 
Water M. Heymann, 


Huco A. ANDERSON, Vice-President 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Vice-Chairman 
President 
Vice-President 


HersBert P. Snyper, Vice-President 


YOUR BANK NAME 


First. In addition to Travelers Checks 
and Letters of Credit, these include... 


Complete Clearing and Collection Service 
¢ Rapid Router Service + Complete Foreign 
Banking Service « Loan Participation + Bond 
Department + Operational Procedure Surveys 
¢ Guidance in Handling New Types of Loans 
Wire Transfers Safekeeping Service * 
Bank Remodeling and Modernization « Public 
Relations & Advertising + Credit Information 
¢ Correspondent Conferences * Assistance in 
Special Events. 


Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 106) 

a period of time it kept a record of 
all errors and grouped them accord- 
ing to types. It found that the ma- 
jority of mistakes were either made 
py four persons or could have been 
caught by them. With this informa- 
tion at hand, management asked a 
staffer clever with a pencil to draw 
cartoons pointing up the major kinds 
of errors. These drawings were— 
and are—circulated among the em- 
ployees; the improvement has been 
noticeable. 

Another way to reduce mistakes, 
it’s suggested, is to encourage the 
use of personalized checks., 

Loan rejections are the third 
source of customer irritation. 

“Take plenty of time to say No,” 
says a delegate. “If you have an 
application that doesn’t measure up, 
go over the applicant’s statement 
with him, right there at your desk, 
and explain why you can’t make 
the loan. Perhaps he hasn’t been in 
business long enough, or maybe 
frozen assets are his trouble. 

“And here’s another point: Try to 
tell him where he may be able to get 
the money. This friendly gesture is 
much appreciated, and your appli- 
cant leaves with the impression that 
you’ve really tried to help him—as 
you have. 

“In any event, don’t say ‘No’ in a 
hurry.” 

Service charges are the fourth 
major complaint. But nearly every- 
body at the clinic agrees that banks 
have gone a long way in educating 
the public to accept them. The 
A.B.A. booklet, Look What You Get 
for Your Money, has been a big help. 


Selling the Bank 


VERYBODY wants to do that, of 

course, and FPRA’s merchan- 
dising clinic is crowded. A few high 
spots of the discussion: 

FDIC protection has resulted in a 
tendency for banks to become more 
and more alike, so the big difference 
between them is service. And here 
the emphasis is on people, the 
friendly staff. One small service can 
hold a customer for years. The little 
things are important. 

Make a conscious sales effort. 
Push profitable merchandise. 

Build a prospect list; call on cus- 
tomers at their homes or offices; if 
they’re not in, write. Get names of 
new residents of your community 
and send letters of welcome. (One 
bank’s president says in his letter 
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“Let bygones be bygones, 
let past differences as 
nothing be; and with steady 
eye on the real issue, 
let us reinaugurate the 
good old ‘central ideas’ 
of the republic. The 
human heart is with us. 
God is with us.” 


Lincoln ago te 
December 10, 1856 


The Elections are over. 


The people have spoken—the ll of 

the majority declared 

Let us not be bitter in defeat nor so smug 
un victory that we lowe sight of our common 
interests. Let us work together creating 
stronger mere prosperous Amence 


© The Progressive Bank, Carefully Managed 


accommodate your individual requirements 


This post-election ad was published by 
the Lincoln National Bank and Trust 
Company of Syracuse, New York 


that he’s asking each department to 
contact the recipient from time to 
time—and he follows up to be sure 
that this is done.) 

In planning a merchandising cam- 
paign, decide how many and what 
lines of service you'll offer. Broadly 
speaking, either the bank offers a 
limited number of items to a selected 
clientele and thus is a “financial 
specialty shop,” or it’s a “depart- 
ment store of finance,” providing 
many lines to the general public. 
Management must decide which 
basic pattern is to be used. 

A well-rounded sales policy em- 
phasizes both quality service and ag- 
gressive selling. Each service should 
be analyzed as carefully as the man- 
ufacturer analyzes his product. 


Market Research 


a relatively new field for 
banks, and the FPRAers took 
a good look at it. 

Do you know the potential market 
for your services? How many peo- 
ple, for example, get small loans in 
your community? How many have 
savings accounts? Compare the per- 
centage of business you’re getting 
with the total potential, and you get 
an idea of the sales job. 

Market research is a specialized 
business, but a bank can do its own. 
Several techniques are available: 
the sampling method; the question- 
naire (if you use this, don’t make 
the mistake of asking people why 
they go to this or that bank; most 
folks can’t give an accurate an- 
swer) ; interviewing (don’t bias your 


These Machines 
Will Help You 
SAVE TIME... 
AVOID ERRORS 


| AMERICAN 
400 
AUTOMATIC 
CHECK 
PERFORATOR 


Perforates hundreds of checks per 
hour. Markings cannot be changed. 
Portable — yet ruggedly built. Com- 
letely automatic. Operator merely 
eeds the machine. 


Pay To THE 
THE Finsy MTOM 


AMERICAN 
9A 
AUTOMATIC 
CHECK 


Weight of check causes metal die to 
print endorsement. Holds 350 
checks, stacking them on edge. Light, 
but rugged. Checks cannot be 
skipped — are stacked in order of 
listing. 

Sgles and Service in Principal Cities 


ERICAN 


PERFORATORS... SINCE 1910 


| THE AMERICAN PERFORATOR CO. 
| 619 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


| Please send me literature and prices for: 


| American Perforators 
American Endorsers 


| Name 
| Company... 
Address 
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survey by mentioning the name of 
your bank, and don’t mix research 
and promotion) and lastly, the tabu- 
lation and analysis of the informa- 
tion you’ve gathered. 

A market analysis is a valu- 
able preliminary to opening a new 
branch. One bank conducted this re- 
search and then estimated the de- 
posit balance it could reasonably 
expect the branch to attract. 


Staff Relations 


H™ are some points developed at 
a meeting on this subject: 


COOPERATION | 
gout 


Banks and trust companies throughout the United States 


Proper orientation. Give the new 
employee a map of the bank show- 
ing who sits where. If possible, tell 
the old employees something about 
the newcomer. 

Job training. The trainer should 
be a patient person. Set a training 
objective. Explain and demonstrate 
the job, and have the trainee per- 
form it. Observe his performance 
closely, correct his fault. 

Follow through. Check the 
trainee’s progress, praise his accom- 
plishments, encourage questions. The 
novice, with a fresh view of the job, 
can offer valuable suggestions. 


call upon Marsh & McLennan for cooperation in pension 


planning for all sizes and types of business. 


Our staff of 


experienced actuaries is available with professional counsel 


and guidance on any type of program—trusteed, insured, 
profit-sharing, self-administered or any combination of these. 
Your inquiry is invited. 


MArsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


INSURANCE BROKERS e 
New York 
Toronto 
St. Paul 


Tulsa 


Chicago San Francisco 


Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Duluth 


Phoenix 


Montreal 


Washington 


Seattle 
Portland 


Milwaukee 


Minneapolis Detroit 


St. Louis 


Boston 
Vancouver 


Buffalo 
Cleveland 


Indianapolis 


Atlanta Calgary 


London 


Havana 


ARE YOU LOOKING TOWARDS PERU . 


The promotion of Peruvian foreign trade has a 
one of the main objects of our bank ever since 
its foundation over 60 years ago. If you are inter- 
ested in doing business in Peru a letter addressed 
to us will assure you our friendly co-operation. 


BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU 


Head Office - - LIMA 


71 Offices Throughout the Country 
CAPITAL - $/.60,000,000.00 SURPLUS - $/.52,224,088.38 
“Pera's Oldest National Commercial Bank" 


Make all the employees 


feel 
they’re part of the team. Have an 


incentive program—cash awards, 
maybe—for stimulating new busi- 
ness. Communicate with the staff; 
tell them what goes on in the bank, 
Explain your fringe benefits. 

Give employees a little extra ree. 
ognition on special occasions —per. 
haps a small gift on birthdays or 
employment anniversaries. Bring the 
staff together socially. 

Be sure there’s no “double talk” 
in the personnel department. 


Find the misfits, explain why 
they’re in the wrong business, and 
then suggest other fields of employ- 
ment. 

Review each person’s progress 
periodically. 


In Brief 


The BREVOORT SAVINGS BANK, 
Brooklyn, exhibited a collection of 
water colors of Gay Nineties scenes 
in the home town of the Dodgers. The 
paintings, by Perkins Harnly, were 
borrowed from the Index of Ameri- 
can Design of the National Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D. C. They were 
displayed as a feature of the bank's 
60th birthday celebration. 


Members of the Houston Clearing 
House Association and other banks 
in Houston and Harris County spon- 
sored a newspaper ad promoting 
Series H, J, and K Defense Bonds 
for large investors. Trust depart- 
ments sent special letters to account 
and prospect lists calling attention 
to the securities. They also surveyed 
account portfolios for opportunities 
for additional Defense Bond invest- 
ments. 


A number of banks have displayed the 
traveling exhibit, “Industrial Progress, 
U.S.A.,” a collection of Americana from 
the Ford Museum and Greenfield Vil- 
lage, and modern counterparts of the 
items, made by 20 leading industries. 
This picture was taken while the exhibit 
was at The Bank of Virginia, Richmond 


| 

| 

| 
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The LAWRENCE=IBM Collateral Report to Loan Officers 


By providing complete IBM Collateral 
Reports on field-warehoused inventories 
Lawrence System has made this type of loan 
easier to handle and more profitable than ever 
before. The IBM reports are easy to read and 
complete in every detail. 

Here’s what the Lawrence—IBM Collateral 
Reports do for you: 

@ Provide a monthly recap of all in and out move- 

ments of commodities under Warehouse Receipt. 

@ Show total dollar amounts of collateral on hand. 


@ Cut the costs of servicing commodity loans. 


With the addition of this new method of 
recording inventory movements, Lawrence 
offers its receipt holders a Field Warehouse 
Service consistent with the most modern bank- 
ing methods... and with Lawrence — IBM 
Collateral Reports, the proof is right under 
your eye. 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Pel co | | Sim 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 
100 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, lil. € 72 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


GFFICES IM PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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News for Country Bankers 


i (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 


serve on bank directorates, at a 
luncheon meeting in Providence. 

“The interest of the bank direc- 
tors in forestry,’’ reports Chairman 
Elliott P. Joslin, Jr., ‘far exceeded 
our hopes and expectations. At the 
conclusion of the meeting, our 
guests unanimously requested us to 
present another forestry program 
next year.” 

Mr. Joslin is a farm representative 
in the Industrial Trust Company’s 
farm loan department. 


Two Farm Managers Named 


HE Deposit Guaranty Bank & 

Trust Co., in Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, recently named John Gayden, 
well known dairy and beef cattle- 
man, as manager of its agriculture 
and livestock department. 

Mr. Gayden is a graduate of Mis- 
sissippi State College, with a B.S. 
degree in animal husbandry. Sub- 
sequently, he took post-graduate 
courses in agriculture at Louisiana 
State University. 

“Mr. Gayden,” according to Presi- 
dent W. M. Mounger, “was raised 
on a farm and understands the view- 
point and problems of farmers. He 
not only is trained in scientific soil 
utilization and modern farm prac- 
tices, but he has also operated a 
highly successful dairy and beef pro- 
ducing farm.” 

Elward N. Royster has been ap- 
pointed agricultural representative 
of The First National Bank of Hen- 
derson, Kentucky. Mr. Royster ma- 
jored in agriculture at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky and has served 
as county agricultural agent for 
Nicholas and Jefferson counties. 

“Because so much of the bank’s 
business is derived from the farmers 
of the county,” said President M. H. 
Kirby, “we have felt the need of a 


Elward N. Royster 


John Gayden 


Vice-president 
Pusey presents 
$10, $15, and $25 
awards to FFA’ers 
Anthony’ Weiss, 
Spring City; 
Robert Mills, 
Cochranville; and 
Harold Rennard, 
Unionville 


trained technical farm man on our 
staff for several years. By having a 
qualified farm representative, we be- 
lieve we can better promote high 
standards in farm operations.” 


Conservation Awards to FFA 


oR the third consecutive year the 

Chester County (Pennsylvania) 
Bankers Association awarded $500 
worth of prizes to the Future Farm- 
ers of America who had done the 
most to establish conservation prac- 
tices on their farms. Norman S&S. 
Pusey, vice-president and cashier of 
the National Bank of Avondale, and 
president of the association, pre- 
sented the awards at the 7th annual 
meeting of the Brandywine Valley 
Association at West Chester, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Forty-two FFA members applied 
enough soil saving measures to earn 
attractive certificates of merit. The 
two high scoring boys for each of 
the nine FFA chapters got a two- 
day trip to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Experiment Station at 
Beltsville, Maryland, and to Wash- 
ington, D. C. Cash awards of $25, 
$15, and $10 were given to the three 
chapters scoring the greatest num- 
ber of points per member. 


Feed Dealer Loans 


SHORT TIME AGO Robert G. 
Cooke, assistant vice-president 
of the Industrial Trust Company, 
Providence, Rhode Island, talked on 
banker-feed dealer relations before 
the New England Feed Dealers Con- 
ference at the University of New 
Hampshire. A credit experience re- 
lated by Mr. Cooke, and reported by 
the New England Farm Finance 
News, includes these facts: 
“One dealer in our area came to 
us about six years ago and told us 


he was worried about his accounts 
receivable. 


“First, we sat down and went 
over each account. We discovered 
that about 10 percent of his busi- 
ness was slow and that a large part 
of his time was being spent on col- 
lections and service of this small 
number of his customers. As a re- 
sult he could not devote sufficient 
time to getting new and good cus- 
tomers. 

“‘*After several conferences he 
finally decided that he would be bet- 
ter off without this 10 percent of 
business, and that the necessary 
pressure to collect should be used. 
We offered him a low five-figure line 
of credit for inventory to be paid in 
three to six months. In addition, we 
offered him a $10,000 line of credit 
for his slow accounts. 

“‘He agreed to buy back any 
notes which were not paid by the 
customers, thus eliminating any un- 
due collection expenses to us. Care 
was used to see that the monthly 
payments were not too large, and 
none ran for more than 18 months. 

“‘Candidly, we at first were not 
sure this plan would work, and we 
decided to try it for one year. Actu- 
ally, it has worked so well that we 
have since renewed the agreement 
each year for five years. We have 
discounted a total of 70 notes for 
$55,580 over this period of time. 
Only three of these notes has he had 
to repurchase, all others have been 
handled satisfactorily. 

“‘This plan has been mutually 
beneficial. Our bank has had reason- 
able earnings on these accounts with 
a minimum of expense and trouble. 
Today their accounts receivable are 
down to 40 to 45 days and reduced 
in volume by about 50 percent. A 
few customers have been lost and 
they are now giving a competitor 4 
headache.’ ” 
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Does These Important Banking Jobs. . . 


Trial balance with net group 
totals and grand total 


Trial balance with multiple amounts 
listed and accumulated from one 
card 

Old and new balance proof and 
ticket listing 

Batch proof 

Recap of batch proof sheets 

Recap of proof machine totals 


Breakdown of proof machine or 
batch sheet bulk totals 

Listing of incoming and outgoing 
transit and clearing letters 

Account number and amount listing 

Cashed check listing 
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Teller blotter consolidation 

Balancing cash 

Listing money orders by fee and 
amount 

Auditing cashier's checks by check 
number and amount 

Prelist of old balances 

Listing groups of checks prior to 
“list posting” 

Preparing mortgage loan notices 

Listing debit and credit tickets 

Recap of branch office blotters 


Listing hours and wages by 
departments 
Daily statement of condition 
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Meet just about the most versatile partner any bank ever 
had—ready, willing and able to perform a variety of 
figuring functions in every department: Commercial Teller 
... Savings... Proof... Bookkeeping . . . Transit . . . Loan 
... Trust . . . General Ledger. 


This latest Burroughs has two ssvenntilen registers. It 
can add and subtract, directly, in either or both. It accumu- 
lates individual group totals and the grand total simul- 
taneously, without recapping. 


What’s more, the exclusive Burroughs alternating register 
control enables the machine to store successive amounts 
alternately in the two registers,. automatically. And each 
transaction is fully identified by easy-to-read symbols. 


Compact, light, and styled in the modern manner, the new 
Burroughs with Multiple Totals and Direct Subtraction 
crowns the efforts of five years’ research. Have your 
Burroughs man show you all it can do, today. Available in 
10-column and 13-column models, with wide or narrow 
carriage. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 
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Building 
Nerapboo 


ARCHITHOTS—PBREIRA & LUOKMAN 
Farmers & Stockmens Bank, Phoenix, Arizona. 


First National Bank, Temple, Texas, with 
its 130-foot-high electric sign and beacon 
ARCHITECTS—-WYATT ©. HENDRIOK AND ASSOCIATES 


Below, Exchange State Bank, Kansas City, Kansas Below, Winnipeg Office of the Bank of Toronto 


BANK BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT CORP. ARCHITECTS—NORTHWOOD & CHIVERS 
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7, 
Right 
room 
i A, Natio 
Beac 
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Right, main banking 

room of the Fort Worth 

National Bank, Fort 
Worth, Texas 


Below, Old Orchard 
Beach, Maine, branch 
of the York National 
Bank of Saco. The 
building is round, with 
a 36-foot diameter. The 
walls are 20 panes of 
glass double-glazed 


AROCHITECTS—OARL KOCH AND ASSOCIATES 


M. 


GEREN, SR. 


Above, right, Canal Street Office of the First National Bank of Boston 
Below, entrance from the parking lot of the Broad- 


Below, First National Bank, Tampa, Florida 
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BANK BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT CORP. 


AND JR., AND SHREVE, LAMB & HARMON 


way Office, Valley National Bank, Tucson, Arizona 


DESIGNER—WALTER HARTWIG 
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Main Street 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 

The New Rochelle (New York) 
Trust Company now has five offices 
following its merger with the Hugue- 
not Trust Company. Chairman of 
the enlarged institution is ROBERT 
N. BAVIER; RALPH T. TYNER, JR., is 
president; EDWARD P. PREZZANO is 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. CLAYTON E. BixBy, former pres- 
ident of Huguenot Trust, is executive 
vice-president. The bank now has 
three women vice-presidents—pos- 
sibly a record; they are Dorotny I. 
FRASER, ADELE JAMPOL, and MARY 
O’LEARY. 


Bank Presents Replica 
of “Mace of Norfolk” 


OHN S. ALFRIEND, president of 

National Bank of Commerce, 
Norfolk, Virginia, recently presented 
to the mayor of the city a replica 
of Norfolk’s historic ceremonial 
mace. The replica is for use on oc- 
casions of high state, in order that 
the treasured original, kept in a 
glass cabinet in the bank’s vault, 
may be given the utmost protection. 

Mr. ALFRIEND conceived the idea 
of the replica some years ago, but 
finding a silversmith capable of 
creating a reproduction was quite 
a job. The copy is made of sterling 
silver. A Philadelphia silversmith 
came to Norfolk to make plaster 
casts of the original. 

The bank plans to present a sec- 
ond copy to the Norfolk Museum of 
Art for public display. The original 
leaves the vault only by special act 
of the City Council. 


Bert K. Patterson, 
president of St. 
Joseph Bank & 
Trust Company, 
South Bend, In- 
diana, presents 
$25 Government 
bonds to five boys 
from the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society 
in nearby Mish- 
awaka to reward 
them for their 
heroism in rescu- 
ing three young 
girls from drown- 
ing in Lake Michi- 
gan. Looking on 
at right is Travis 
W. Pearse, bank 
vice-presi- 
dent. The youths, 


left to right, are: Dale Chandonia, 15; Leroy Schaffer, 16; Richard Palmer, 16; 
Ernest Ringo, 14; and Ronald Ogden, 14. 


The Mace of Norfolk was the gift 
of Robert Dinwiddie, Lieut. Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, to the Corpora- 
tion of Norfolk, 1753. In its earlier 
years, it was carried ahead of the 
mayor in processions and upon en- 
tering court. It is 41 inches long 
and made of pure silver. It has been 
in the custody of the bank since 
1894 and a reproduction is used as 
the bank’s emblem. 


RoscoE ADAMS, who had been 
cashier for 43 years of the First 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, died December 2. 
His father, William E. Adams, was 
a pioneer Oklahoma banker. 


Two vears ago, Levittown, Penn- 
sylvania, was just an idea; two years 
trom now it is expected to be Penn- 


William A. McDonnell, president, opens the first session of the sixth annual 

Conference of Bank Correspondents of First National Bank in St. Louis. The 

conference set a new attendance record by attracting 651 bank officers and 
directors representing First National’s correspondents from 16 states 


sylvania’s tenth largest city with a 
population exceeding 70,000. The 
BRISTOL (Pa.) TRUST COMPANY has 
been granted the right to open a 
branch office in the community, the 
first and only bank in Levittown. C. 
DONALD Moyer, treasurer of the 
bank, says the branch will be ap- 
proximately twice the size of the 
main office. 


ROBERT LINDQUIST, vice-president 
of Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago, was elected chairman of 
the board of managers of the School 
of Financial Public Relations, con- 
ducted by the Financial Public Re- 
lations Association. He succeeds 
JOHN L. CHAPMAN, vice-president 
of City National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, who retired after two 
years as head of the school which 
is conducted annually at Northwest- 
ern University. S. H. CHELSTED, 
vice-president of Peoples First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Pittsburgh, 
was elected to the board of mana- 
gers. 


JOHN A. SCHOONOVER, president 
of The Idaho First National Bank, 
Boise, has been elected a Class A 
director of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of San Francisco. 


Plans have been approved for a 
merger of the Syracuse (New York) 
Trust Company and the Oswego 
County National Bank, Oswego. The 
newly formed bank will be known as 
the MARINE MIDLAND TRUST COM- 
PANY OF CENTRAL NEw York, with 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 119) 
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You can reach around the world... 


It is easy for you to handle the foreign banking requirements of your 


customers by using the facilities of the Continental Illinois Foreign 
Department. 


Here is a partial list of the services you can give: 
@ make remittances to foreign points by draft, mail or cable 
@ collect drafts, checks, and other items payable in foreign countries 
@ purchase and sell foreign currency 
@ issue letters of credit for financing imports 
@ supply safe, convenient travel funds for persons going abroad 
@ give information and advice on foreign trade and foreign banking 
@ furnish credit and investment information 
Write for detailed information about these and other foreign bank- 
ing services available to your customers through your bank. 


Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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DESIGNED 


TO MARE 


BUSINESS 


PLEASURE 


Lyola Federal Savings & Loan Association, Baltimore, Md. 


from every point of view 


Prompt service, convenient and friendly surroundings 

are important factors that can make business transactions 
with your association a pleasure, rather than an 
unpleasant necessity. That’s why we’ve developed new, 
efficient plans in traffic pattern and departmental 

layout which enable you to offer quicker, better service. 
Our engineered back-counter arrangements save 

time and steps, enable your employees to do a better job— 
in less time. And remember: every project we design is 
endowed with an atmosphere of warmth that actually helps 
attract new customers! You'll find our services 

invaluable in helping you attain the finest possible 

offices for the money you have to invest. 

For complete information, mail the coupon today! 


Bawk Buildiag amd Equipmesit Corporcition 


OF AMERICA 


(MER 


Ninta & Sipney Streets, Saint Louis 4, Missouri 
Gentlemen: 
We are contemplating new or modernized offices. With- 
out obligation, send us complete information about your 
organization, operation and services. 
Headquarters: ST. LOUIS, 9ru & Stoney Srs. 
Offices in: NEW YORK, 103 Park Ave. « ATLANTA, Western Unton Bupa. « SAN FRANCISCO, Mecuanics Instrruts Bue. 
Operating in Latin America as: EDIFICIOS PARA BANCOS, S. A. « Headquarters: MEXICO D. F., MEXICO 


ASSOCIATION 


ADDRESS 


ATE 
CITY. ONE____ST. e260 
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MAIN STREET (Continued) 


the head office in Syracuse. Com- 
bined resources as of October 31, 
1952, approximated $113,000,000. 
President Harry W. Davies of Syra- 
cuse Trust is to become chairman of 
the board and chief executive officer. 
Joun T. SULLIVAN, president of Os- 
wego County National, will become 
director and president. 


Quadruple Amputee 
Gets New Home 


AMPUTEE and his wife 
will have the home they want 
in Denver through the combined ef- 
forts of the U. S., a bank in Phila- 
delphia, and a bank in Boulder, Col- 
orado. 

The veteran is James W. Wilson, 
a law student at Colorado University, 
who lost both feet and both hands in 
World War II. He and his wife have 
been living in Boulder while both 
attend Colorado University. 

Mr. Wilson has a trust fund, ad- 
ministered by the Girard Trust Corn 
Exchange Bank in Philadelphia, but 
it couldn’t allow for the home he 
wanted. He took his problem to the 
Veterans Administration office and 
found he was entitled to a grant of 
$10,000. This still wasn’t enough 
so he went to the National State 
Bank of Boulder. The bank made 
him a regular loan. 

The money from the trust fund 
doesn’t have to be repaid. The Gov- 
ernment’s $10,000 check is a gift. 
The only debt incurred in construct- 


B. C. Gardner Gordon R. Ball 


ing his $30,000 house is the loan at 
the Boulder bank, and monthly pay- 
ments for a five-year period will take 
care of that. 


Mr. Wilson will graduate from 
college next June and hopes to be- 
come associated with a Denver law 
firm. His wife will also be a June 
graduate of Colorado University 
where she’s earning her B. A. in 
political science. Mr. Wilson got his 
B. A. from the University of Florida 
in 1950. 


GORDON R. BALL has been named 
president of the Bank of Montreal, 
Canada. He is succeeded as general 
manager by ARTHUR C. JENSEN. B. 
C. GARDNER, president since 1948, 
becomes chairman of the board. 


At its November meeting, the 
board of directors of MERCANTILE 
NATIONAL BANK, Chicago, adopted 
unanimously a resolution commend- 
ing Pfc. SAM T. CARONE, one of its 
staff members now on leave and 
serving as a medical aid man in 
Korea. Pfc. CARONE has received the 


Educators and bankers enjoy turkey dinner, the first to be served in the executives 
dining room of the American National Bank of St. Paul, Minnesota. The occasion 
was Employee Education Day. The teachers were taken on a tour of the bank, 
saw the film “A Future to Bank On,” heard an explanation of the bank’s daily 
statement, and listened to a discussion of personnel problems 
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Harry R. Black 


Olaf Ravndal 


Bronze Star, the citation to which re- 
cites that he “unhesitatingly moved 
across a heavily mined area and 
while in an exposed position admin- 
istered first aid.” 


OLAF RAVNDAL was elected vice- 
president and treasurer of American 
Express Company. As _ vice-presi- 
dent, he will continue to be respon- 
sible for the sale and promotion 
of American Express. Travelers 
Cheques. As treasurer, he replaces 
THOMAS R. CLARK, who died Novem- 
ber 19. 


HARRY R. BLACK, formerly mort- 
gage officer and construction loan 
analyst of the Malden (Massachu- 
setts) Savings Bank, been 
named executive assistant to the 
president of Gunnison Homes, Inc., 
housing subsidiary of U. S. Steel. 
He will act as advisor in transactions 
affecting interim and _ long-term 
mortgage financing and also coordi- 
nate financing problems among the 
company’s 350 dealers from coast 
to coast, as well as with local banks 
and the governmental agencies. MR. 
BLACK is an A. I. B. graduate. 


More than 1,000 pints of blood 
have been collected by the blood 
bank of BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, 
New York, from the bank’s em- 
ployees. A total of 233 pints was 
collected from the staff by a mobile 
unit of the American Red Cross on 
one recent day. Two-thirds of the 
collection is destined for Korea; the 
balance being credited to the Bank- 
ers Club Blood Bank for use by em- 
ployees and their families. 


The Quarter Century Club of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has inducted 1,285 members 
and includes in its roster more than 
one-fifth of the bank’s active staff, 
as well as 205 pensioners. HENRY 
W. OLSEN presided at the club’s an- 
nual dinner and was succeeded as 
president by WALTER H. ZULCH. 
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A Trust Officer writes: | 


“We are quite pleased | 
with the fact that 
when we offered our booklet 
to a list of 500 prospects, 


165 requested it.” 


URSE trust advertising is effective 

because it is based on more than 
40 years’ experience . . . and because it 
is written by someone who knows how 
to interest, inform and convince people 
through letters, folders, booklets and ads. 


* 


Without obligation, write for 
information about Purse service. 
We can show you why your 
investment in it should prove 
very profitable for your bank. 


* 


THE PURSE COMPANY 
Weadguarters for Trust Advertising 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE 
CHICAGO * NEW YORK 


News for Mortgage Credit Men 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 


slated for the chairmanship of the House Banking and Cur. 
rency Committee on January 20, recently told a bu lders 
conference that the Eisenhower Administration may | stab. 
lish a housing program calling for 1,000,000 new homes per 
year for four years. 

“T think you have reason to assume,” he said, “that there 
is going to be little or no effort on the part of the Federal 
Government to interfere with your activities—to exploit 
your own resources—mental and physical. You will tind, I 
am sure, a new spirit of cooperation on the part of the 
Federal Government, supplementing but never supplanting 
your responsibility to do the job. 

“Have in mind that during the next four years, the objec. 
tives of the Congress and the Administration will not be 
those of the past, which were to socialize different segments 
of our economy in the production field. We will remove the 
fear of Socialism and give a positive guarantee that this 
cooperation on the part of government will never be inter- 
preted as carrying with it the authority to put government 
in business, or in competition with private enterprise. Those 
are the things that we can be positive about.” 

Representative Wolcott deplored the present 4 percent 
interest rate on GI home loans, blamed politics and the VA 
for not raising this figure to 4% percent, but he warned 
that only when the American Legion, VFW, and other 
veterans’ organizations take the initiative to demand a more 
realistic interest rate will there be much benefit to GIs from 
the VA program. 

Speaking of the possibility of revamping FHA and 
FNMA, he said he thought “we might well give considera- 
tion to legislating FNMA capital as a revolving fund.” To 
accomplish this, he said, Congress would have to “make 
FNMA the agency providing a satisfactory secondary 
market for home mortgages, and remove the possibility 
that FNMA will again become a primary market.” 

The builders were assured by the Representative that 
Congress “will see to it that everything will be done which 
can be done to keep home building a prosperous industry 
because we want a solid, prosperous economy.” 


New York Mortgage Exchange 


Awan has been made by the Lawyers Mortgage 
and Title Company of New York of the formation of a New 
York Mortgage Exchange with offices at 115 Broadway. 

The purpose is to deal in first and second mortgages 
placed on property in the New York area. The exchange 
will not deal in mortgages for its own account, but will act 
as intermediary in finding buvers and sellers for mortgages 
which are listed on the exchange. 

A listing fee from sellers of mortgages will range from 
$25 on small loans to a maximum of $100 on mortgages 
over $100,000. When a sale has been consummated, the 
buyer will pay the exchange a commission of 1 percent. 

In listing on the exchange the property securing the mort- 
gage will be inspected, but it will remain the responsibility 
of the purchaser to obtain an appraisal of the property. 
Listed mortgages will be rated according to quality and 
sales prices fixed according to the rating. 

Officers of the New York Mortgage Exchange include 
Thomas G. Grace, chairman, and Harry Fromkes, president. 


Title | Insurance Ceiling 


Since the Title I insurance ceiling of $1.25-billion in out 
standing loans was reached during the summer, the FHA is 
expected to ask the new Congress to grant additional insur- 
ing authority for its popular Title I program. According 
to plan, an effort will be made to obtain an additional insur- 
ance authorization of $500,000,000. 

At present, only to the extent that former Title I insured 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 
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Ee State & Municipal 


|ASS. 
$15,000,000 Var. rates Notes, Due 1952-53 (3 issues) 


000,000 BURLINGTON, VT. 
4, 2% Bonds, Due 1957-81 


CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION, ILL. 
seemed 2% Bonds, Due 1955-72 


000 CHICAGO PARK DISTRICT. 
8,300, 346% & 314% Garage Rev. a. Due 1956-82 
1 600, 000 art oO. 

4% & % Bonds, Due 1953-92 


2,009,000 CENT. SCH. DIST. No. 1 
2.40% Bonds, “7g 1953-81 


2,350,000 CRANSTON 
24% Bonds, 1953-79 
000,000 DALLAS COUNTY, TEX. 
3,000, 3%, 1%% & 2% Bonds, Due 1953-82 
000,000 DANVILLE, VA. 
3,000, 134% & 1.90% Bonds, Due 1953-82 
2,800,000 DE KALB COUNTY, GA. 
2%2% Bonds, Due 1953-70 & 1977-82 
DENVER, COLO., CITY AND COUNTY OF 
2,500,000 314%, 134% & 112% Bonds, Due 1953-72 
2,250,000 DU PAGE CO. COM.H. SCH. DIST. No. 95, ILL, 
214% & 234% Bonds, Due 1954-72 
2,725,000 EAST LIVERPOOL CITY SCH. DIST., O. 
3% se Due 1953-75 
4,750,000 EAST P OVIDENCE, R. 
3,500,000 FAIRFAX COUNTY, V. 
2.40% Bonds, Due 70 
3,500,000 FLINT, MICH. 
Var. rates Water Rev. Bonds, Due 1953-83 
6,700,000 FULTON COUNTY, GA.+ 
2% Bonds, Due 1953-72 
HAWAII, TERRITORY OF} 
nee 2% Bonds, Due 1955-72 
255,000 HEMPSTEAD, N.Y., U.F. S/D No. 
2,255, 2.40% & 2.70% Bonds, Dus ioso81 81 (2 issues) 
3,000,000 HEMPSTEAD, N.Y., U.F. $/D No. 27 
2.70% Bonds, Due 1953- 82 
1,860,000 HINGHAM, MASS. 
1.80% Bonds, Due 1953-72 
30,000,000 Los ANGELES CITY SCHOOL DISTRICTS+ 
2%% Bonds, Due 1953-77 
1,700,000 MARION COUNTY, O. 
2% Bonds, Due 1953-74 
3,444,000 MIAMI BEACH, FLA 
2.60% & 2. 90% Bonds, Due 1952-71 (2 issues) 
2,600,000 MONONGALIA CO. BOARD OF ED., W. VA. 
24% Bonds, Due 1953-72 
2,305,000 NASHVILLE, TENN. 
214% & 2%4% Bonds, Due 1954-92 & 1954-83 
18,574,000 NASSAU COUNTY, N.Y.+ 
214% Bonds, Due 1953-82 
4 NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
»500,000 Var. rates Bonds, Due 1953-91 
5,900,000 OKLAHOMA COUNTY, OKLA.+ 
4%, 134% & 2% Bonds, Due 1955-77 
3,000,000 ORLANDO UTILITIES COMMISSION, FLA 
2% & 2.10% Water & Elec. Rev. Bonds, Due 1955-71 


2,000,000 OYSTER BAY, N.Y., U.F. SCH. DIST. No. 17 
2.70% Bonds, Due 1953-81 


44,470,000 Var. rates Bonds, ‘Bos i933 83 (2 issues) 


3,450,000 PHOENIX UNION HIGH SCH. DIST., ARIZ. 
254% & 3% Bons, Due 1953-71 


3,000,000 PITTSBURGH SCHOOL DISTRICT, PA. 
Bond Due 1953-77 


3,000,000 POLK COUNTY, FLA., SPEC. TAX S/D No. 1 
ae 234% & 214% Bonds, Due 1955-77 
35,000,000 PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY+ 
3% Bonds, Due 1982 


2,170,000 SALE AND CLAY, N.Y., CENT. S/D No. 1 
2.60% Bonds, si 


N FRANCISC , CITY & COUNTY OF 
15,000,000 $4 14% & 114% Bonds. Due 1953-67 


,000,000 SEATTLE, WASH. 
25 234% Light & Power Rev. Bonds, Due 1970-87 


N.Y., U.F. SCH. DIST. No. 1 
2,100,000 % Bonds, Boe 93372 


co., IND. SCH. DIST. No. 1 
2,000,000 


30,000,000 WEST 
4,700,000 


Rew. D Due 1953-81 


VIRGINIA, STATE OF 
1%, & 134% Veterans’ Bonds, 1952-71 


CITY SEWER AUTHORITY, P. 
& 174% Sewer Rev. 1956-83 


53,321,000 ADDITIONAL MUNICIPAL BONDS—89 ISSUES 
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New Issues-1952 


Purchased and Offered by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. alone or with associates* 


Amount of Underwritin: 
Issue Corpor ate Interest 
$20,000,000 AMERICAN GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
334% Sinking Fund Debentures due 1977 . . . . $ 4,100,000 
15, 000, 000 BOSTON EDISON COMPANY : 
First Mtge Bonds, Series D, 34%, Due 1982 . . . 5,450,000 
20,000,000 CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


First Mtge Bonds, 312% Seriesdue 1982 . . ... 5,100,000 
10,000,000 CENTRAL POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 
First Mtge Bonds, Series D, 312%, Due 1982 . . . 6,950,000 


24,000,000 CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY EQUIP. 

MENT TRUSTS OF 1952 274% & Trust 

Ctfs, Due 1952-67 (3 issues) . . 10,350,000 
64. .239,000 CHICAGO AND WESTERN INDIANA RAILROAD 

COMPANY? First Coll Trust Mtge 434% Sinking : 

Fund Bonds, Series A, Due 1982 . . 3,644,000 
60,000,000 THE COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM, INC. 

334% Debentures, Series C, Due 1977 . . . . 10,950,000 

50,000,000 CONSOLIDATED EDISON COMPANY OF NEW 

YORK, INC. First & Refg _— Bonds 344% Series H, 

Due March 1, 1982 . . 16,950,000 
8,520,000 GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 

TRUST OF 1953 274% Equip Trust Ctfs, Due 1953-68 3,270,000 
25,000,000 ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


First Mtge 34% Bonds, Series C, Due 1984 . . . . 20,250,000 
62,000,000 ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 
Cons Mtge 30-Yr 37% Bonds, Series E, Due 1982 . 4,900,000 


& 35 & % rust Ct 
1952-67 (2isuwes). . . . 5,160,000 
10,000,000 IOWA POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 
sities First Mtge Bonds, 314% Seriesdue 1982 . .... 3,450,000 
12,000,000 LOUISVILLE GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
First Mtge Bonds, Series due February 1, 1982, 314% 9,300,000 
10,000,000 NEW BRUNSWICK, PROVINCE OF 
44% 20-Yr Sinking Fund Debentures, Due 1972 . . 1,250,000 
20,000,000 NEW JERSEY BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
Thirty-Two Year 314% Debentures, Due 1984 . . . 9,200,000 
22,545,000 NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
TRUSTS OF 1952 334%, & Trust 
Ctfs, Due 1953-67 (3 issues) : . . 11,145,000 
15,000,000 PEABODY COAL COMPANY 


First Mtge Bonds, Series B, 444%, Due 1972 . . . 7,250,000 
15,000,000 POTOMAC ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 


First Mtge Bonds, 314% Series due 1987 . . . . $,000,000 
25,000,000 PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF INDIANA, INC. 
First Mtge Bonds, Series J, 334%, Due 1982 . . . 4,450,000 


A; quip Trust Ctfs, Due 
50,000,000 UNITED GAS CORPORATION 


First Mtge & Coll Tr Bonds, 344% Series due 1972 . 11,050,000 
10,000,000 UTAH POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 

First Mtge Bonds, 342% Series due 1982 . . . . 3,750,000 
20,000,000 VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 

First & Ref Mtge Bonds, 314% due October 1, 1982 . 3,950,000 
12,000,000 WEST PENN POWER COMPANY 

First Mtge Bonds, Series O, 344%, Due 1982 . . . 5,200,000 

ADDITIONAL RAILROAD BONDS AND EQUIP- 
72,820,000 MENT TRUST CERTIFICATES—21 ISSUES . . 40,820,000 

000 ADDITIONAL PUBLIC UTILITY AND INDUS. 

61,800, RIAL BONDS—12 ISSUES ..... 45,440,000 


Descriptive circulars or prospectuses and current quotations 
will be supplied for any of these securities upon request. 
* To Dec. 11, 1952 


+ Issue beaded jointly by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and others. All other issues were beaded, or 
purchased and offered alone, by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Send For Year-End Bond Survey and Helpful Tax Chart 
Concise survey of 1952 bond market and outlook 
for 1953, and new tax chart to help you determine 
the value of tax exemption in your income bracket. 
Write without obligation for folders. KC-52. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 


123 S. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 * 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
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News for Mortgage Credit Men 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 120) 


loans are reduced by monthly payments can new insurance 
of home repair and modernization loans be granted. This 
revolving arrangement limits new insurance to about 
$75,000,000 per month, whereas applications are received at 
the rate of $115,000,000 per month. 


Midwest Has Banner Building Year 


H oME building activity during December was expected to 
end up 1952, like 1951, as a banner year for Midwest 
builders, according to Business Conditions, monthly review 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 

Private construction starts in 1952, both in the Midwest 
and the nation, matched last year’s, which were second only 
to the record number of homes started in 1950, the review 
said. 

Private business activity, said the review, is continuing 
at or above the high postwar averages in Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, but is off sharply in Detroit and Indianapolis. 
Reasons given for maintenance of housing activity in Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee is that housing starts in earlier post- 
war years were low relative to population. Also, mortgage 
money is now more plentiful in these cities. 


Real Estate Appraisal Courses 


F URTHER interest in sound appraisal techniques was evi- 
denced recently when courses in residential real estate 


News for Trustmen 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96) 


Bank’s Officers Speak at Forums 


- use was made of the experience and ability of the 
officers of the Montclair (New Jersey) Trust Company in a 
recent series of three consecutive weekly financial forums 
for women. Except for a keynoter on “Women and Their 
Money,” the trust company’s own officers were the speakers, 
moderators of meetings, and answered the questions of 
guests. 

In describing the forums, President F. Sandford Astarita, 
ps spoke at the forums on “Investments and Investing,” 
said: 

“We recognized the forums as splendid opportunities to 
meet face to face a group of prime prospects for bank ser- 
vices. Our people were put in the enviable position of actu- 
ally being consulted and questioned by women who might 
otherwise not have thought of coming into the bank for in- 
formation on investments, money management, or trust 
services. We gave our guests practical information, an 
enjoyable social occasion, and—strictly by indirection—a 
very good idea of the quality and scope of the services 
available for their use at our bank.” 


Trustmen As Oil Operators 


ieweem were urged to equip themselves to handle oil 
interests under trusts and estates by Thomas A. Knight, 
Dallas attorney, in an address before the A.B.A.’s Mid-Con- 
tinent Trust Conference in Dallas, Texas. 

“It is truly astounding how successful banks in this area 
have been actually conducting oil businesses turned over to 
the banks in trusts and in estates,” Mr. Knight said. 

“In the preparation of trusts and wills the guiding hand 
should be that of the trust officer and the lawyer should be 
reduced to satellite status. The principal function of the 
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appraisal were conducted in Hartford and Bridgeport by 
Adrian F. McDonald, a Hartford appraiser and instructor. 
The mortgage committee of the Savings Banks Association 
of Connecticut sponsored the courses. 

Twelve two-hour sessions were given, one session being 
held each week. Although essentially a lecture course, stu- 
dents were urged to procure two texts for reference pur- 
poses: The Appraisal Process (2nd edition) by George 
Schmutz, and The Appraisal of Real Estate by American 
Institute of Real Estate Appraisers. 


GI Home Loan Facts 


T HE Veterans Administration reports direct home loans 
to veterans of about $200,000,000. It has returned only 
$6,000,000 to the revolving fund, which indicates a low 
volume of sales of direct loans to investors. 

Congress in 1952 authorized up to $25,000,000 to be allo- 
cated each three months for further direct loans by the 
Veterans Administration. Indications point to more appli- 
cations to VA for these loans than the amount specified. 

More than 23,000 home loans, with an aggregate prin- 
cipal amount of over $150,000,000, are available for sale to 
private lending institutions, according to the Veterans 
Administration. 

The loans have been made by VA under the direct lending 
program established by the Housing Act of 1950. This law 
authorizes VA to make home mortgage loans directly to 
veterans in those areas where VA finds that private capital 
is not available for GI 4 percent guaranteed loans. 

When sold, VA’s direct loans are guaranteed up to 60 
percent of the loan in the same manner as a GI loan made 
by private lenders. 


lawyer is to induce the client to invest the executor or trus- 
tee with the broadest possible powers. Experience shows 
that the executor and trustee should expressly be empowered 
to engage in all of the usual practices of oil operators in the 
development and production of oil and gas. Specifically 
should be included the power to make farmouts; to make 
reservations of such nature as the executor or trustee may 
deem desirable; to exchange undivided interests in various 
types of mineral properties for interests in other proper- 
ties; to execute pooling agreements and unitization agree- 
ments; and otherwise to deal in or with all types of mineral 
interests as may seem proper to the fiduciary. 

“The trust officer discharges a dua] function. In acquir- 
ing business and in the preparation of wills and trusts, he 
is really a professional consultant. Once the trust or the 
estate is delivered to his bank, he becomes an administrator. 
The trust officers of a sizable bank in the mid-continent area 
now more closely resemble the top-flight executives of an oil 
company than they do their own counterparts in Great 
Britain and other places where oil properties are a negligible 
element of wealth. In administration of trusts consisting 
primarily of oil properties, the trust officer pretty well parts 
company with his lawyer, but if he is half way smart the 
trust officer thenceforth collaborates to the extent of his 
ability with the lending officers and the engineer corps in 
the oil department of his own bank. The trust officer, being 
an oil man in fact, should keep abreast of what the other oil 
men are doing, and nobody knows what they are doing better 
than the personnel of the oil department. 

“Furthermore, at the outset in administering an estate, 
the number one problem is a financing problem, and as to 
how to meet the problem, a lending officer in the oil depart- 
ment can be of almost invaluable service... 

“Although legislation is never a substitute for intelli- 
gence, legislation heretofore enacted in many states has 
been of inestimable value alike in stabilizing the oil indus- 
try and in admitting of corporations serving as adminis- 
trators, executors and trustees, rendering services to their 
clients of a more continuous character and of a higher order 
than could be rendered by mere individuals in the circle of 
the decedent’s friends, irrespective of how trustworthy such 
individuals may be.” 
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“THE CASE FOR 


The past year saw a marked expansion 
in the use of bank checks bearing print- 
ed names for all personal accounts. It 
also saw an awakened interest on the 
part of bankers in the use of printed 
symbols to facilitate fine sorting in 
check handling operations. The two go 
well together loonens the cost of print- 
ing names and symbols is very little 
more than the cost of printing one or 
the other. 


This year we expect to see a large num- 
ber of banks adopt one or both of these 
ideas. Quite a few banks already have 
done so. Still more have the subject in 
committee, and the discussions there 
appear to be more in the planning stage 
than in the stage of debate. It is an im- 
portant step for banks to take because 
not only is it costly to provide imprint- 
ed checks to all accounts, but it 
imposes upon bank people new re- 
sponsibilities with respect to check 
purchase and control. 


Obviously it is easier to sort and file 
checks which bear imprinted names or 
sorting symbols. No doubt it saves a 
lot of money in labor costs. On the 


LUXE 


CHECK PR 


PRINTED NAMES 


other hand, it is always wise to make 
certain that such savings are not offset 
by added costs elsewhere. So many 
times we forget this offsetting expense 
and wind up, not with a net saving, but 
simply with a shifting of costs from one 
department to another. Imprinted 
checks cost a lot more than stock 
checks and they create additional labor 
because of the thousands of small, indi- 
vidual orders that must be prepared and 
controlled. These two factors represent 
the offsetting costs that must be weighed 
against the savings in check handling. 


If this smacks of the negative approach, 
it is because we recognize the existence 
of a pro and con in the subject and we 
like to see both brought out in the 
open. For the past fifteen years we have 
been urging banks to sell imprinted 
checks rather than give them free. How- 
ever, if they really do save more than 
their cost, our job is to be prepared to 
execute the orders. In subsequent 
advertisements throughout this year we 
will endeavor to cover the case for 
printed names and recite what we are do- 
ing to prepare for our responsibilities. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON , PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


BANK SUPPLIES 


including Distinetive Specialties 


SNAP-OUT MONEY ORDERS 
SNAP-OUT VOUCHER CHECKS 


Bank Resources 
Exceed 
$204-Billion 


of the banks of the 
country stood at $204,303,000,- 
000 on June 30, 1952, according to 
the recently published final 1952 ed- 
ition of the Rand McNally Bankers 
Directory. This figure represents an 
increase of $13,386,000,000 for the 
12Z-month period ending on that date, 
but is down $1,100,000,000 from the 
total shown on December 31, 1951. 

Deposits aggregating $186,618,- 
000,000 showed an increase of $12,- 
525,000,000 for the year, but a re- 
duction for the last six months of 
the period of $1,570,000,000. 

Loans and discounts increased in 
both six-month periods—$3,859,000,- 
000 in the final half of 1951 and $2,- 
224,000,000 in the first half of the 
current year, making the gain for 
the 12-month period $6,083,000,000 
and the June 30 total $70,980,000,- 
000. 

Cash showed an increase of $3,- 
423,000,000 for the year, to a total 
of $42,304,000,000. Investments in 
Government securities totaled $71,- 
212,000,000, an increase of $1,998,- 
000,000 and those in other securities 
increased by $1,783,000,000 to a to- 
tal of $16,989,000,000. 

Capital accounts increased by 
$861,300,000 to a total of $15,849,- 


QUICK INTEREST CALCULATOR 
EASY SYSTEM CALENDAR 


DAILY DATE WALL CALENDAR 
105 Years 
SERVICE BANK REGISTERS 
to Banks 


| Write SHIELD PRESS, Ive. 


2024 Montcalm St. INDIANAPOLIS 2, IND. 


VAULT OIL by 


An Outstanding CLEANER and RUST PREVEN- 
TATIVE tor Safe Deposit and Vault Doors! 


Leading banks throughout the acclaim Kensol 
because it will ‘net show 8, even on white 


Vau 

eleth! it’s a big time saver, toe... applied spraying 

frem plastic squeeze bottle. ALL KE! LP 


BRONZE OIL METAL POLISH 


WRITE TODAY FOR FURTHER INFORMA- 
TION AND INTRODUCTORY OFFER TO. P. O. 
BOX 537, ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


MAIN OFFICE AND 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS MANUFACTURING LAB. 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


BANKING INSTITUTIONS 


000,000. Of this increase, $197,600,- 
000 went to capital, $535,700,000 to 
surplus, and $128,000,000 to un- 
divided profits and reserves. 

The number of banks showed an 
increase of 33 for the year, to a total 
of 14,711. Branches totaled 5,713, 
an increase of 312. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) 


Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin, | 


outspoken critic of subversives in 
government, chairman of the Ex- 
penditures, or as it is now known, 
the Government Operations Com- 
mittee. 

None of the above was a sup- 


porter of the General prior to his | 
nomination by the Republican con- 


vention last July. 
In the House, Mr. Eisenhower will 


have to deal with, among others, | 


these outstanding conservatives: 


Speaker Joseph W. Martin, who | 


will lead the House organization. 


Representative Daniel A. Reed of | 


New York, chairman of the Ways 


and Means Committee, in charge in | 


the House of tax, reciprocal trade, 
and social security legislation. 


Representative John Taber of New | 


York, scarcely less vigorous an ad- 
vocate of economy than the re- 


nowned Senator Harry F. Byrd (D., | 
Va.). Mr. Taber is chairman of Ap- | 


propriations. 


Representative Jesse P. Wolcott | 
of Michigan, who has consistently | 
fought controls and public housing, | 
chairman of the Banking and Cur- | 


rency Committee. 


Representative Dewey Short of | 


Missouri, who will be chairman of 
Armed Forces Committee and con- 
sistently compels the military to 
make the most detailed showing of 


need before he will authorize any 


new program. 

Representative Leo E. Allen of 
Illinois, in charge of Rules, the most 
powerful committee of the House. 


So, by and large, the men upon | 


whom the new President must de- 
pend for positive legislative support 
are predominantly those who sup- 
port a more conservative viewpoint 
on both domestic and foreign prob- 
lems than is held by the men who 
surround him. 
Hence for the long pull the work- 
ing out of constant means of adjust- 
ing differences in viewpoints is one 
of the most important fundamental 
problems facing the Administration. 
However, there is a large basis of 
agreement on the need for cutting 
expenses, revising foreign policy, re- 
ducing taxes if possible, and attain- 
ing similar objectives. 


(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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121st Annual Statement 


THE BANK OF 
NOVA SCOTIA 


Established 1832 


H. L. ENMAN C. SYDNEY FROST 
President General Manager 


CAPITAL AUTHORIZED AND SUBSCRIBED 
$15,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID-UP RESERVE 
$15,000,000 $30,000,000 


Condensed General Statement 
as at 3lst October, 1952 


ASSETS 


Cash, clearings and due from banks $170,178,818.27 


Government and other public securities not 
exceeding market value 231,308,039.66 


Other bonds and stocks, not exceeding 
market value 22.699,750.39 


Call loans (secured) 35,052,313.29 


Other loans and discounts (after full pro- 
vision for bad and doubtful debts) 409,370,297.07 


Liabilities of customers under acceptances 
and letters of credit (as per contra).... — 22,533,514.10 


Bank premises 22,610,325.01 
Other assets 626,917.25 


$914,379,975.04 
LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation 41,917.26 
Deposits 841,283,203.07 
Acceptancesand letters ofcreditoutstanding 22,533,514.10 
Other liabilities 1,164,563.40 
Capital paid-up 
Reserve fund 
Dividends declared and unpaid 604,867.95 
Balance of profits, as per Profit and Loss 
Account 3,751,909.26 
$914,379,975.04 
GENERAL OFFICES: TORONTO, CANADA 


Branches across Canada and in 
JAMAICA * CUBA * PUERTO RICO 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


LONDON, ENG. "NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
108 Old Broad St. 49 Wall St. 
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Maybe some of your 
customers let 


OVERCAUTION 


stand in the way ol 


| 
Ms: companies restrict volume because they fear too high 


concentration of risk in one customer . . . or one industry .. . or one 
section of the country. Some companies go through periods of over- 
caution in passing credit when they have been threatened with or 
taken a serious credit loss. AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE wipes out such 
threats to sales, profits, working capital. The invoice value of ship- 
ments becomes assured dollars—as good 
as “money in the bank.” 


Many banks recommend this protection 

to commercial customers before approving 
a om een loans. The banks can be included as a 
\ COMPANY named assured without charge. 


NEW BOOK tells 12 important ways AMERICAN 
Crepit INSURANCE contributes to sound 
business management. We’d like to send 
you a copy. Phone our office in your city 
or write American Credit Indemnity Com- 
pany of New York, First National Bank 
Building, Baltimore 2, Md. Just say, “Send 
me book offered in Banking.” 


“al 


Protect CAPITAL 
Insure RECEIVABLES 


merican Credit Insurance 


Banking Legislation on 
Low Priority 


Because of the bulging docket of 
urgent national problems, legislation 
on other than these subjects of di. 
rect and indirect relationship to the 
banking industry is likely to geta 
low priority in the 1953 session of 
Congress. 

Already, for example, a tentative 
decision has been made to postpone 
action on a bill providing for the 
further regulation of bank holding 
companies. As an outgrowth of the 
hearings last summer before the 
House Banking and Currency Com. 
mittee on the bill by Chairman 
Brent Spence (D., Ky.), a move was 
made to work out a compromise mea- 
sure upon which all groups would 
be united. 

Governor J. L. Robertson of the 
Federal Reserve Board took part in 
meetings attended by representa- 
tives of the A.B.A., independent 
bankers groups, and other super- 
visory officials, on this project. Con- 
siderable progress on a compromise 
was reported, and Governor Robert- 
son was commissioned to work out a 
memorandum of points of agree- 
ment. 

In view of the fact that there will 
be obviously no time in 1953, at 
least early in the session, to con- 
sider this subject, the memorandum 
will not be taken up. Chairman Ho- 
mer E. Capehart of the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee has in- 
dicated he has no plans to consider 
this subject. 

Retiring Chairman Burnet R. May- 
bank (D., S.C.) of the Senate com- 
mittee indicated prior to the election 
that if he were chairman in the 83rd 
Congress he would head a subcom- 
mittee which would hold hearings 
on the subject of bank holding com- 
panies in western states. He has 
Cropped these plans. 


Hearings on Controls 


Representative Jesse P. Wolcott 
(R., Mich.), incoming chairman of 
the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, has given assurances 
that there will be no precipitate end- 
ing of controls, and that before any 
such step is taken there will be con- 
gressional hearings. 

Mr. Wolcott, who has made no se- 
cret of his own belief that there is 
“no possible justification for any 
continuance of controls,” says that 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 
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FAMOUS MOSLER-DUPLEX "SNORKEL." The curb teller that makes con- 
venient drive-in service possible in busy downtown areas. 


| 


= 


MOSLER 24-HOUR DEPOSITORY. Keeps > 
bank “‘open”’ for deposits at any time o 


“,..and we like the way it 
attracts new accounts,” 


Says Mr. Charles E. Thwaite, Jr., President of the 
Fourth National Bank of Columbus, an affiliate of the 
Trust Company of Georgia. 


WV. felt sure it would be 


popular with our present cus- 

tomers—since a Mosler Drive-. 

in Window would make it a 

lot easier to do their banking, 

and save them a lot of time 

and parking troubles. We knew 
it would solve traffic problems inside 
our bank, too. But the pleasantest sur- 
prise of all is how many of the 75 car 
customers who pull up to the window 
on an average day tell us they opened 
their accounts, here, because of this 
convenient new service.” 


the 


day or night. Helps attract customers. 


NEW INFORMATIVE MATERIAL ON “SUPER SERVICE” BANKING NOW AVAILABLE TO YOU, FREE! 


ow have banks like yours made 
the change-over to “super service” 
facilities? What have they gained? 
How were their installation problems 
solved? Here’s your chance to find 
out. Mosler’s new “Super Service” 
Banking Plans Manuals for Drive-in 
Window and “Snorkel” installations 
have just been completed. They show 
how these units have been adapted to 
many different bank situations. Com- 
plete with drawings of driveways, 
turn-arounds, best locations, etc. 


Also available to you, now, are new 
Mosler promotion kits for the Elec- 
tric Drive-in Window, and “Snorkel” 
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Curb Teller. Each contains free news- 
paper, radio, TV, and direct mail ma- 
terial—everything you need to help 
you get maximum customer value out 
of your new “‘super service”’ facilities. 
Take advantage of this opportunity. 
Check the material you wish, and 
mail coupon, today! 


(0 New Mosler promotion kit for “Snorkel.” 


& 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS of safes and 
bank vaults. 


Please send me the new Mosler informative material I have checked below. No obligation, of course, 
0) New Mosler “Super Service” Banking Plans Manual for Electric Drive-in Window. 
() New Mosler “Super Service” Banking Plans Manual for “Snorkel” Curb Teller. 


( New Mosler promotion kit for Electric Drive-in Window. 
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88 SQ. IN. 
POLACOAT 
“TEL-0-VISION” 
SCREEN 


dealer 
or write 


PROJECTOGRAPH 
25 CORP. 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Bryan, Ohio 


© The Board of Di- 
rectors has declared 


a regular quarterly 
ARO) dividend of 20c per 
share of common 


stock payable Janu- 

ary 15th to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business January 2, 1953. 


L. L. HAWK 
Nov. 25, 1952 Sec.-Treas. 


Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe- 
way Stores, Incorporated, on 
November 20, 1952, declared 
the following quarterly divi- 
dends: 
60¢ per share on the 
$5.00 par value Com- 
mon Stock, 


$1.00 per share on the 
4% Preferred Stock. 


$1.12!4 per share on 
the 414% Convertible 
Preferred Stock. 


Common Stock dividends pay- 

able December 17, 1952 to 
stock of record at close of bus- 
iness December 3, 1952. 4% 
Preferred and 444% Converti- 

ble Preferred Stock dividends 
payable January 1, 1953 to 
stock of record at close of bus- 

iness December 3, 1952. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
November 20, 1952 


SELL YOUR BANKING SERVICES 


The Automatic Visual Way! 


The ARO EQUIPMENT CORP. 


* Just plug it in—slides change automatically. 
* No need to darken room for brilliant pictures. 


* Exclusive 88 square-inch Polacoat Screen. 


* Everything self-contained ; light weight—port- 


able—low in cost. 


In the lobby or window, sell your banking services the 
Projectograph way! Automatically changes slides every 
five seconds. Gives brilliant, undistorted pictures from 
any angle. Use your own slides or select from our stock 
of colored slides covering many banking services. 


Exclusive Pic-Disk holds 14 2” x 2” slides and can 
e changed as easily as a phonograph record. Available 
for cardboard or glass mounts. Silent electric motor 
time clock changes slides automatically every 5 seconds. 


7 
Are you curious about Arizona— 
business-wise, water-wise, vaca- 
tion-wise, just generally? We'll 
take pleasure in answering your 
questions. 
Also-our weekly comment 
“Business Trends in Arizona” is 
yours for the asking. 


FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF ARIZONA 


HEAD OFFICE - PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


aly PLAN BONDS 


SAFE 
SOUND 
5°o INTEREST 
PAYABLE 
SEMIANNUALLY 


16 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
OVER 300 CHURCHES 
NEVER A DEFAULT 


HELP BUILD Churc 
BROADWAY 
419 San Jacint 


HOUSTON, TEXA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 126 
he is in favor of the proposal to ‘:old 
hearings, first made by Senator Ho- 
mer E. Capehart of Indiana, »pro- 
spective chairman of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Commitee, 
because it would permit Congress to 
have the views of the Eisenhower 
Administration. 

Representative Wolcott indic: ted 
that hearings would probably be 
held by the Senate committee, which 
would be organized first, and that 
they would run for a week or ten 
days, ending before February 15, 
which would give Congress two and 
a half months to work out a new 
controls bill, if that seemed called 
for, before the present direct con- 
trols expire on April 30. 

. Congress’ biggest problem, said 
Rep. Wolcott, would be working out 
a mechanism for putting controls 
into effect only when all elements of 
the economy are agreed on their 
necessity. Republican leaders are 
said to anticipate difficulties if, after 
present controls are allowed to lapse, 
stand-by authority should be granted 
the new Administration to restore 
any or all of them. Business, these 
leaders believe, could not proceed 
with assurance if there were a pos- 
sibility of sudden and arbitrary res- 
toration of control mechanisms. 


Calendar of Banking Subjects 


Not all legislation of interest to 
banking, aside from major Govern- 
ment policy, will necessarily be 
crowded out of congressional atten- 
tion because of the docket of major 
national issues. Much of this ma- 
terial will be discussed. An occa- 
sional subject may reach a hearing. 
One or two bills might, especially if 
noncontroversial, pass this year. 

Among these pending subjects 
is the proposal that in chartering 
branches of Federal savings and 
loan associations, the Home Loan 
Bank Board should, within any given 
state, follow the same policy as the 
state with respect to state-chartered 
building associations. 

Another proposal is tax equality 
between cooperatives and commer- 
cial banks. This is given little hope 
for action in 1953. President-elect 
Eisenhower’s Secretary of Agricul- 
ture was one of the foremost leaders 
of the cooperative movement. The 
chairman of the Ways and Means 
committee of the House, Representa- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


Dvestorg 
SELECTIVE FUND * 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SYNDICATE OF AMERICA 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


For prospectuses of these companies, please write 


LWCMOKS 


DIVERSIFIED SERVICES 


ESTABLISHED 1894 
National Distributor and Investment Manager 


ROANOKE BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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FRIENDLY NEIGHBORS 


With two offices located 
right on the border (Douglas 
and Nogales) , and with scores 
of correspondents throughout 
Mexico, we can expedite your 
Mexican transactions. 

Write our Foreign Department. 


SERVING ARIZONA 


YALLEY NATIONAL BANK & 


33 FRIENDLY CONVENIENT OFFICES a 
Home Office — Phoenix, Arizona ? 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 128) 
tive Daniel A. Reed of New York, 


| is opposed to taxation of coopera- 


tives by the Federal Government. 

The Javits bill to provide fed- 
erally subsidized low-interest, long- 
term loans to cooperative housing 
associations, “housing for middle 
income families,” probably will be 
agitated but will not be passed. 

Senator Allen Frear (D., Del.) 
may seek to revive the scheme for 
war damage insurance. 

The proposal by Senator John L. 
McClellan (D., Ark.) to set up a 
Joint Congressional Budget Com- 
mittee, with a technical staff large 


enough to sift and analyze carefully 
all expenditures of Federal agencies, 
is given an excellent chance of ep. 
actment in 1953. 

Senator Wallace F. Benneti (R, 
Utah) is going to press his bill to 
abolish the postal savings system. 

It is proposed, as has been men. 
tioned previously, by the chairman 
that the Senate Banking Committee 
make a new study of the activities 
of the RFC, possibly leading to the 
abolition of that agency. 

Legislation was under considera- 
tion in the 82nd Congress to pro- 
vide that the terms of the two ap- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132) 


A quarterly 
dividend of 45c a share has 
been declared on the com- 
mon stock of this company, 
payable on January 2, 1953, | 
to shareholders of record 
December 5, 1952. 
E.H. Volwiler, President « November 25, 1952 
ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


Manufacturing 
Pharmaceutical Chemists 


North Chicago, Illinois 


STANDARD 


Currency 


Send for 
samples 
and prices 


STANDARD PAPER GOODS MFG.CO. 


WORCESTER 8, MASS 
A complete line of Money Wrappers. 


HAVE YOU SEEN... 


(1) For a terse summary of the reforms effected by Secretary 
Snyder in the Internal Revenue service, write to the Information Service, 
Treasury Department, Washington 25, D. C., for the press release issued 


following the establishment of the Detroit District Commissioner’s office 
in Detroit (Release S-3256). 


(2) For a careful analysis of the credit problems of small business, 
write to the Select Committee on Small Business, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C., for the Staff Report of the Board of Governors of 


the Federal Reserve System on “The Cost and Availability of Credit and 
Capital to Small Business.” 


(3) Details of all taxes which will expire in 1953 and 1954, major 
and minor taxes alike, are carried in the report, “Federal Tax Changes 
and Estimated Revenue Losses Under Present Law,” which may be 
obtained by writing to the Joint Committee on the Economic Report. 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


(4) For a recent appraisal of the present monetary and credit out- 
look, write to the Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for the “Summary of Remarks” made by Chairman 


William McC. Martin before the annual convention of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America. 


(5) The FDIC announcement of the hospital and surgical insurance 
plan for its employees. Write to the Chairman, Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corp., Washington 25, D. C., for a copy of this release. 


(6) For a discussion of the factors which are behind the Dept. of 
Agriculture’s estimate of a decline of 5 percent in 1953 in net farm 
income, write to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C., and ask for a copy of the 
“1953 Gutlook Issue of the Farm Income Situation.” 


(7) Small Defense Plants Corporation, to which was transferred the 
Office of Small Business of the Department of Commerce, has issued 
a large assortment of “Management Aids for Small Business” and 
“Technical Aids for Small Business.” They can be obtained by writing 


to Management Service Division, Small Defense Plants Corp., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


These pamphlets and studies, besides being useful to bankers in esti- 
mating business problems, would be handy to give to customers. Banks 


may also get on the mailing list by asking to receive these releases when 
issued. 


(8) SDPC also has made several studies and issued publications on 
them in the general category of “Production Notes,” covering shop 
problems. These may be obtained either by writing SDPC or the field 
offices of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


(9) Special booklets, such as “An Employee Suggestions System for 
the Small Plant,” are issued from time to time by SDPC, and also may 
be obtained by writing to the agency. 
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How the money you have so generously contributed is being used in fulfilling 
the great purposes of your American Red Cross at home and abroad. 


Your Red Cross Dollars at Work 


REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1952 


By the National By the 3,727 
Services to the Armed Forces and Veterans Demestic_Chepters 


2,350,000 personal and family problems, including financial aid, were 

serviced for men and women in the armed forces, veterans and 

their dependents. $19,743,750 $18,372,526 $ 38,116,276 
Disaster Preparedness and Relief 

In the costliest year since 1937, 32,100 families were aided in 300 

disaster operations in 45 states and 8 territories; in addition, assistance 

was continued for 27,000 families in the Kansas-Missouri-Oklahoma- 

Illinois floods which began in June 1951. 19,149,590 1,950,855 21,100,445 
Red Cross Blood Program 


Volunteer donors gave 1,681,500 pints of blood for civilian use, 
and 2,439,700 pints for the Armed Forces. (Major expense of 


collecting Armed Forces blood borne by Government.) 6,557,387 4,800,988 11,358,375 
Nursing, First Aid and Water Safety Services 

2,188,000 certificates awarded persons trained in first aid, water 

safety and nursing skills for the home and to volunteer in hospitals. 2,230,067 4,168,928 6,398,995 
Junior Red Cross 

19,000,000 Junior Red Cross members in our schools served their 

communities, their nation, and the children of other lands. 1,001,907 1,873,459 2,875,366 
Service and Financial Assistance to Chapters 

Where the need for Red Cross services in a local community exceeded 

the resources of the chapter, grants were made to meet these needs. In 

addition, specially trained workers, paid and volunteer, of the national 

organization assisted all chapters to carry out Red Cross programs. 4,124,280 4,124,280 
International Activities 

To maintain availability of food parcels and medical kits for American 

prisoners of war; to aid Korean civilians and victims of the Italian 

floods and other foreign disasters, and in general to support Red Cross 

activities internationally in co-operation with our 70 sister Societies. 378,499 378,499 
Other Community Projects 

Where there were no local resources to meet essential community 

welfare needs, certain chapters provided these services, even though 

they were not part of the established Red Cross program. 1,069,642 1,069,642 
Fund Raising 

To organize and guide the annual fund campaign; to train volunteer 

workers; to produce supplies and materials, 3,962,146 4,623,284 
Public Information 

To interpret through all media the aims and accomplishments of the 

Red Cross; to inform the American people of the Red Cross services 

available to them and of their opportunity to serve others. 846,292 927,617 1,773,909 
General Management—planning and administration 

For planning and administering the Red Cross program of services 

and activities at home and abroad. 2,174,518 8,083,170 10,257,688 
Capital Expenditures 

For land and buildings. 80,706 1,448,317 1,529,023 


TOTAL $56,948,134 $46,657,648 $103,605,782 
After expenditures for the above purposes, Red Cross had un- 
committed funds for disasters and other national emergencies. $12,578,800 $ 8,873,000 $ 21,451,800 


It takes people to help people. In the national organization and its 3,727 domestic chapters, 
1,825,000 volunteer and 16,000 career personnel performed these services in your name. 
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THE SUMITOMO BANK, LTD. 


THE BANK OF OSAKA, LTD. 
RESUMED ITS ORIGINAL NAME 
AS FROM DECEMBER 1, 1952 


HEAD OFFICE: 
OSAKA, JAPAN 


137 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 


149 BROADWAY, NEW -YORK 


JEWELRY 


FROM 


ESTATES 


PURCHASED 
APPRAISED 
BIDS SUBMITTED 


Jewels of Any Description 


DIAMONDS 
PEARLS 
EMERALDS 
SAPPHIRES 
RUBIES 


GOLD, SILVER OR PLATINUM 
JEWELRY 


CHARLES BRAUNSTEIN « co. AUTOMATIC TELLERS CASH TICKETS 


608 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20, N.Y. —— 


Get Acquainted 
With 


BANKING’S NEWSLETTER 
Published the 15th of Each Month 


Special Trial Offer—5 Months $1.00 


BANKING’S NEWSLETTER 


12 East 36th Street-—New York 16, N. Y. 


ARE YOU COINtented? 


PROCEEDS 
PAID FOR OBSOLETE U. S. 


RENCY! WRITE or for PAYMENT 
ON RECEIPT. WILL CALL, 


“CASEY” COIN, CURIO & ANTIQUE C0-0P 


952 W. ADDISON ST., CHICAGO 13, ILL. 


ng 


blank. in ink or white 


Worth Baker Co. 


BANK REFERENCE 
MANUFACTURERS TRUST CO. 
Si3 FIFTH AVE. * NEW YORK, N.Y. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13')) 
pointive members of the FDIC shalj 
not expire again simultaneously, ag 
they did last September 5. 

A special staff report is neing 
made for the Senate Committ -e on 
Agriculture on the adequacy of ex. 
isting sources of credit for agricy}- 
ture. This report is likely ‘o be 
made public early this year. 

There will be a move to separate 


| the Farm Credit Administration 


from the Department of Agriculture 
and make it an independent agency 
with accelerated retirement of Goy- 
ernment capital. 


Credit Is But One 

Small Business Problem 
Obtaining adequate credit is but 

one of the problems of small busi- 

ness, it was pointed out by the Fed- 


eral Reserve Board. This conclusion 


was foremost in a Board staff study 
for the Monopoly Subcommittee of 
the Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee, on the cost and availability of 
credit and capital to small business. 

“At the outset, it is important to 
recognize that financing is often not 
the most acute problem of small 
business,” the report observed. 
Small businesses frequently are more 
in need of managerial and technical 
assistance, improved financing re- 
porting, and reduction and elimina- 
tion of certain market or competi- 
tive disadvantages, than they are of 
additional funds. (END) 


Treasury Designees 


As BANKING went to press, an- 
nouncement was made of the ap- 
pointment to Treasury positions 
of Marion B. Folsom and H. Chap- 
man Rose. 


Mr. Folsom, designated as Un- 
der Secretary of the Treasury, has 
been treasurer of Eastman Kodak 
Company, chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 
and an industry member of the 
National Advisory Board on Mo- 
bilization Policy. 

Mr. Rose, prospective Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, is a 
Cleveland attorney who was once 
a law clerk to the late Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. During 
World War II he was in the office 
of the Secretary of Was and on 
the staff of General Lucius D. 
Clay. | 
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Courtesy Blondel La Rougery 


In Paris, the Chase banking organization traces its history back to 1910, 


when the Equitable Trust Company of New York opened 


a Paris branch. In 1930, The Chase Bank acquired the Equitable’s 
branch and now the Chase National takes over this Paris banking 


business from its affiliate, The Chase Bank. 


In forty-three years this pioneer American branch has expanded 
into a large commercial banking organization with a French and American 
staff. At the same familiar address for twenty-three years, the Chase 
at 41 Rue Cambon, Paris, is at the hub of French commerce and finance 
in one of the most convenient centers of the city. 


Here at 41 Rue Cambon businessmen from many countries have long 
been accustomed to make their banking headquarters on the Continent. 
Here at 41 Rue Cambon is a combination of banking facilities and experience 
that has long been helpful in promoting French-American trade. It’s a 
two-way banking service here at Chase—service to French business 
interests dealing with the United States and service to American exporters 
in French markets, as well as American importers buying French products, 


It pays to do business with Chase 


THE 
Chase NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


PARIS OFFICE - 41 RUE CAMBON 


wor(b. WIDE BANKING 


OVERSEAS 
BRANCHES 


London 
Paris 
Frankfurt/Main 
Tokyo 
Osaka 
Havana 
Marianao 
San Juan, P.’R. 
Santurce 
Panama 
Colon 
David 
Cristobal 
Balboa 

Offices of 

Representatives 

Mexico, D. F. 
Buenos Aires 
Rome 
Cairo 
Beyrouth 
Bombay 
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BAND CURRENCY 
IN HALF THE 
€ 


SEALS BY 


Actual stop watch checks show 
the sealing speed... 334 sec- 
onds against 7 seconds. ..with 
the new STYX-DRY Bill Strap. 
Seals by pressure, no 
moistening, no mess. 
Retains adhesiveness 
for years. In Colors for 
different denomina- 
tions. Made of 
brown Kraft. 


4 
SEALS IN 
3% SECONDS 


The €. L. DOWNEY CO. 
Dept. N * HANNIBAL, MO. 
Send Sample of 


NO MOISTENING... 


Review of 1952 State Banking Legislation 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 87) 


revocable beneficiary until he reaches 
majority. 

Massachusetts c. 209. Raises limit of 
investment by trustees in common 
trust funds from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Massachusetts c. 445. Provides that 
notice of sale of realty by non-resident 
executor or administrator be given to 
tax commissioner rather than state 
treasurer, under inheritance tax law. 


Michigan No. 195. Gives ancillary 
administrator of Michigan property 
same authority over such property as 
executor would have in place of testa- 
tor’s domicile. Provides that non-resi- 
dent may specify in his will that dis- 
position of personal property owned by 
him in Michigan, in case of conflict be- 
tween laws of Michigan and place of 
domicile, shall be governed by Michigan 
law. 

Mississippi S.B. 415. Permits invest- 
ment of guardianship funds in trust 
established under Uniform Common 
Trust Fund Act. 


Missouri H.B. 501. See digest un- 
der “Depositories.” 


New Jersey c. 331. Authorizes pro- 
bate courts to allow compensation to 
fiduciaries for any services imposed by 
law in connection with estate property 
not coming into fiduciaries’ hands. 
(Prior law allowed commissions only 
on property which came into fiduci- 
aries’ hands.) 


New York c. 215. Provides that fi- 
duciaries who have purchased securities 
made eligible for trust funds and there- 
after make investment in legal com- 
mon trust fund pursuant to banking 
law, shall dispose of all securities pur- 
chased under trust fund provisions 
which could not be purchased immedi- 
ately thereafter because of percentage 
limitations. 

New York c. 544. See digest under 
“Industrial Banks.” 

New York c. 608. Increases from 
$300 to $1,000 the amount of money or 
other personal property which need not 
be deemed assets of estate of deceased 
person. 

South Carolina No. 782. See digest 
under “Loans and Investments.” 


South Carolina No. 783. Permits in- 


| vestment of trust funds in Federal In- 


termediate Credit Bank debentures and 
debentures issued by Central Bank for 
Cooperatives. 

Virginia c. 196. Permits fiduciaries 
to make loans secured by first liens on 
real estate situated within 50 miles of 
the state as well as on real estate lo- 
cated within the state; redefines public 
utility operating company whose ob- 
ligations are legal investments. 


Virginia c. 485. See digest under 
“Loans and Investments.” 


VETERANS (See also “Minors.’’) 


Louisiana No. 109. Authorizes Board 
of Liquidation of the State Debt to 
issue and sell not exceeding $50,090,000 
bonds to refund outstanding World 
War II veterans bonus bonds. 


Massachusetts c. 550. Increases from 
$200,000,000 to $225,000,000 maximum 
amount of state guarantee of notes and 
bonds of veterans housing authorities, 


Massachusetts c. 616. Redefines “‘vet- 
eran” as used in laws relative to hous- 
ing for veterans, to include Korean 
veterans. 


“WARTIME LEGISLATION” 


Kentucky S.B. 153. Enacts Civil De- 
fense Act. 


Kentucky S.B. 153, and Rhode Island 
H.B. 819. Provides that no person who 
voluntarily and without compensation 
permits use of premises for sheltering 
persons during an actual, impending, or 
practice attack shall be civilly liable 
for negligently causing death of, or 
injury to, any person on or about such 
premises or for loss of, or damage to, 
the property of such person. 

Kentucky S.B. 154. Authorizes gov- 
ernor to enter into compacts with other 
states for mutual assistance in meet- 
ing any civil defense emergency or dis- 
aster. 

New York c. 94. Extends duration of 
state Defense Emergency Act to July 
1, 1953. 


New York c. 140. Continues to July 
1, 1954, state Soldiers and Sailors Civil 
Relief Act. 

New York c. 565. Exempts state, 
municipality, or owner or occupant of 
building or premises, from liability for 
non-wilful injury, death or property 
damage, while property is used for 
shelter during attack, drill, test or false 
warning thereof for civil defense pur- 
poses; excepts wilful acts intended to 
cause injury or damage. (END) 


“Please read this sign carefully, sir, 
and then try again” 
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Sat.Ist Class 
Kinar H. Ingman 
US. Army 


Medal of Honor “The sergeant charged alone...” 


y = REDS IN AMBUSH on the ridge had 
lain concealed, withholding their fire. Now they 
opened up. The two squads were trapped. Their 
leaders were wounded; others were dropping. 


Set. Ingman took command. He reorganized the 
survivors, assigned fields of fire, encouraged the 
men to fight. A red machine gun opened fire. The 
sergeant charged it alone, neutralizing it with a 
grenade, 


Then he tackled another gun. A grenade and a 
burst of fire knocked him down, badly wounded. 
He got up, reached the gun, and dispatched the 
entire crew. When his squad reached him, they 
found Sergeant Ingman unconscious—but 100 of 
the enemy fleeing in panic. 


“Bucking the Communists,” says Sergeant Ing- 
man, “takes an awful lot of staying power. The 
G.I.’s have got it. You have, too, when you invest 
part of your hard-earned pay regularly in Bonds.” 


Bonds are first of all a cash saving for you. But 
they’re also back of our country’s production 
power. Which couples up with G.I. fire power to 
keep the peace for all of us. 


Peace is for the strong! 
lor peace and prosperity save with 


U S. Defense Bonds | 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, improved Series E Bonds 
start paying interest after 6 months. And average 3% in- 
terest, compounded semi-annually when held to maturity! 
Also, all maturing E Bonds automatically go on earning— 
at the new rate—for 10 more years. $18.75 can pay back 
$33.67. $37.50 pays $67.34. And so on. Today, start invest- 
ing in U. S. Series E Defense Bonds through the Payroll 
Savings Plan at work. 


, The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. 
& It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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At Daytona Beach, Florida, the A.B.A. Bank Management Commission in 
its annual executive session. Clockwise around the table are: Seated: 
W. Dale Critser, vice-president and cashier, Fourth National Bank, Wichita; 
E. A. Cook, vice-president and cashier, University National Bank, Seattle; 
Orval U. Habberstad, president, Union National Bank, Rochester, Minne- 
sota; W. M. Early, Jr., president, National Bank of Orange, Virginia; 
Raymond C. Deering, vice-president and comptroller, Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York, chairman; Melvin C. Miller, deputy manager, A.B.A., 
secretary; James H. Kennedy, vice-president and cashier, Philadelphia 
National Bank; Arthur McCormack, assistant vice-president and comp- 
troller, First National Bank of Miami; Horace S. French, president, Manu- 
facturers National Bank, Chicago. Standing: John M. Patton, president, 
Mitchell (South Dakota) National Bank; W. W. Cottle, vice-president and 
cashier, Security-First National Bank, Los Angeles; R. S. Weatherwax, 
president, Oglesby-Barnitz Bank and Trust Co., Middletown, Ohio; R. G. 
Kimmerer, president, First National Bank of Canajoharie, New York; 
Harry C. Schaefer, vice-president, National Bank of Detroit; George R. 
Amy, secretary, A.B.A. Country Bank Operations Commission 


Bank Management Commission 
in Annual Executive Session 


Wen a view toward providing let, 
better service for bank customers 
and increased operating efficiency 
within banks, the Bank Manage- 
ment Commission of the American 
Bankers Association met at Day- 
tona Beach in mid-November to 
discuss projects to improve bank 
procedures and systems. Raymond 
C. Deering, chairman of the Com- 
mission and vice-president and 
comptroller, Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York City, pre- 
sided. 

The Florida meeting was the 
annual executive session of the 
Commission, held for the purpose 
of reviewing the past year’s work 
and considering new projects for 
1953. 

Among the outstanding projects 
completed by the Commission dur- 
ing the past 12 months was the 
approval of a plan for direct return 
of unpaid items by the payor bank 
to the first bank endorser. 

Other completed projects include 
a booklet, Fully Deferred Posting; 
a Regional Clearinghouse Associa- 
tion Organization Manual; a book- 


Opening Deposit Accounts; 
cooperating with the American In- 
stitute of Banking, educational sec- 
tion of the A.B.A., on a revision 
of the textbook, Bank Adminis- 
tration; a recommended uniform 
coupon envelope for bond coupons; 
and a Commercial Bank Invest- 
ment Policy booklet. 

The Commission’s projects now 
in progress include a revised man- 
ual on banking forms and proce- 
dures, a manual on night deposi- 
tory procedure, a bank endorsement 
stamp revision, work on check 
standardization and simplification 
and cost accounting, a credit in- 
quiry form, an audit program, in- 
structions for preparing a con- 
densed report of earnings to 
shareholders and others, a form 
developed in cooperation with the 
American Red Cross for verifica- 
tion of financial resources of indi- 
viduals in disaster areas, and 2 
study of the nation’s check collec- 
tion system in collaboration with 
the Federal Reserve System and 
the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers. 


1953 Defense 
Bond Prograin 


A PROMOTION program for U. §. 

Defense Bonds in 1953, calling 
for substantially higher sales goals 
than those attained during 1952, wil) 
be recommended to the incoming 
Secretary of the Treasury. The sug. 
gested promotion plans were ap. 
proved by the state advisory chair- 
men of the volunteer savings bonds 
committees of the nation, in con- 
ference with national heads and 
state directors of the U. S. Savings 
Bonds Division at Washington last 
November. 

The conference was briefed on the 
national defense program for 1953 
by General Omar Bradley, chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; on the 
economic outlook by M. Joseph Mee- 
han, director, Office of Business Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce; and on the credit situation 
by William McChesney Martin, Jr., 
Federal Reserve Board chairman. 

Everett D. Reese, vice-president of 
the American Bankers Association, 
outlined the cooperation to be given 
the bond program by the A.B.A. in 
enlisting the help of banks and 
bankers. Ted Repplier, president of 
The Advertising Council of Amer- 
ica, pledged its full support for the 
program of donated and sponsorable 
advertising in all media planned for 
the coming year. 

The program’s main features are: 


(1) Continued promotion of the 
payroll savings plan. 

(2) Expanded promotion of the 
Farm Machinery Replacement Re- 
serve Plan, tested successfully in 
typical farm counties in 1952. 

(3) Intensified promotion of the 
Bond-a-Month Plan for the regular 
purchase of E Bonds by bank de- 
positors authorizing the bank to de- 
duct the price of a bond periodically 
from their checking accounts. 

(4) Intensified promotion of sales 
of the new Series H current income 
bond for individuals. 

(5) State and local campaigns of 
solicitation by personal calls and di- 
rect mail of prospective investors in 
the new Series J and K bonds. 

(6) Expansion of the School Sav- 
ings program into more schools with 
a goal of 6,000,000 students. 
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How TO HANDLE RENEGOTIATION. 
By William J. Casey and C. Richard 
Gunzer. Business Reports, Inc., New 
York. 204 pp. $24. A practical 
guide on preparing for and handling 
the renegotiation of defense con- 
tracts and subcontracts. The authors 
have analyzed the renegotiation re- 
sults and arguments in more than 
200 cases which Government con- 
tractors have filed in the Tax Court. 
Among other things, they have also 
analyzed Government and industry 
figures to show the rates of profit 
on sales, on net worth, and on capi- 
tal values prevailing in different in- 
dustries and in individual companies, 
thus affording comparisons as to 
reasonableness of profits earned. Mr. 
Casey is a New York attorney, Mr. 
Gunzer a certified public accountant. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT FOR THE 
SMALL BUSINESSMAN. By L. A. Tun- 
gate. Chapman & Grimes, Boston. 
132 pp. $3. Written for the small 


“I've been in Washington for the past 

20 years. Do you know of any job open- 

ings that don’t require special experi- 
ence?” 


January 1953 


WHAT YOUR BANK CAN DO NOW! 


Make sure that the amount of your blanket bond 

is in line with your bank’s size and operations, as 
strongly recommended by the F.D.1.C. Make sure, 
too, that you have a well-planned and closely 


D uring the five-year period 1946-1951, the FBI 
reports a total of 2,765 bank defalcations in 
insured banks! Embezzlements rose to more 
than $7,000,000 in each of the past two years. 
Incomplete figures for the early months of 1952 
reveal shortages of over $2,000,000—with 

a surprising number of them running into six 
figures. What’s more, large losses are not 


confined to large institutions. 


supervised audit and control program. 


Our agent in your community will gladly arrange 
to have one of our bank protection specialists 

help you re-survey your particular exposures. Why 
not call him* now? Be sure your bank is safe- 
guarded against today’s rising embezzlements! 


* 1} you don’t know his name, just 
write our Agency & Production 
Department. We'll furnish it promptly. 


HMERICAN SURETY 


FIDELITY 


SURETY - 


COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 


AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS. INC. 
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businessman, this book explains the 
practical aspects of financial man- 
agement. Subjects covered include 
budgets, cost control, inventory con- 
trol, financial statements, ratios, and 
turnovers. 


P. G. AND E. OF CALIFORNIA. By 
Charles M. Coleman. McGraw-Hill, 
New York. 367 pp. $4.50. The cen- 
tennial story of Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company. 


MAJOR PROBLEMS OF UNITED 
STATES FOREIGN PoLicy, 1952-1953. 
The Brookings Institution, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 395 pp. Paper $2, cloth 
$4. This sixth annual survey by 
Brookings finds that the basic ob- 
jectives of our foreign policy remain 
the same as in recent years, al- 
though we’re faced with more crit- 
ical decisions than have confronted 
us for some time. Twenty-six spe- 
cific problems are examined. 


WORLD NEWS SERVICE 
Just imagine this beautiful cabinet with a 
large screen, just like a television, in the 
lobby of your bank showing pictures of 


the latest news events of the world and 
at the same time selling your various bank- 
ing services. 

Projector operates continuously show- 
ing 16 different pictures, a new picture 
flashing into view every six seconds. 


12 CURRENT NEWS SLIDES 
4 BANK SERVICE KODACHROMES 


Every week you receive 12 current news 
slides and your choice of 4 Kodachrome 
slides once a month from a selection of 
64, selling the various services of your 
bank such as Auto Loans, Savings Ac- 
counts, Home Loans, etc. These are inter- 
spaced with the news slides. 

Many banks throughout the United 
States bave been using this service for more 
than two years and find it very satisfactory. 

You too, can profit by selling your serv- 
ices with this unique Point-of-Sales visual 
selling program. Start today. 


NO MONEY DOWN 
NOTHING TO BUY 


CompletePackage 
Unit with no extras 


HOUSE FOR SALE. By Walter Ros- 
tenberg. Stravon Publishers, New 
York. 96 pp. $2. “Important facts 
on how to sell your home quickly for 
more money.” Several pages of do’s 
and don’ts are offered. 


THE YUGOSLAVS. By Z. Kostelski. 
Philosophical Library, New York. 
489 pp. $4.75. The history of the 
Yugoslavs and their states to the 
creation of the present country. 


Du Pont: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
AN AMERICAN ENTERPRISE. Dis- 
tributed by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. This book was published 
in commemoration of the 150th an- 
niversary of the founding of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
“written from the inside out, rather 
than the outside in.” 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 
For further information, write 


Preture Recording Company 


OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 


“It’s the smallest curb teller in the U. S.” 


COMMONWEALTH 
INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 


COMMONWEALTH 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 

1932 


80" 
CONSECUTIVE 


QUARTERLY 
DISTRIBUTION 


10%¢ a share from investment income and 9'/2¢ 
a share from capital gains has been declared, 
payable December 22,1952, to shareholders 
of record December 4, 1952, 
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HEALTH RESOURCES IN THE Unrr. 
ED STATES. By George W. Bachman 
and Associates. The Brookings In. 
stitution, Washington, D. ©. 33) 
pp. A factual study of the person. 
nel, facilities and services available 
to serve the nation’s health. 


UNDERSTANDING OUR FREE Econ. 
omy. By Fred Rogers Fairchild ang 
Thomas J. Shelly. Van Nostrand, 
New York. 578 pp. $3.96. An intro. 
duction to economics for high schoo] 
students. 


THE NEW DICTIONARY OF AMERI- 
CAN History. By Michael Martin and 
Leonard Gelber. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York. 689 pp. $10. This 
“ready reference” volume contains 
hundreds of biographical sketches 
and brief summaries of significant 
developments in many fields, includ- 
ing economics, banking, and finance. 


ACCOUNTANT’S OFFICE MANUAL. 
By Charles 8. Rockey. Prentice-Hall, 
New York. 362 pp. $6.35. A book on 
“how to plan and develop an ac- 
counting practice,” for the practi- 
tioner and student. Mr. Rockey, 
managing partner in the Philadel- 
phia accounting firm bearing his 
name, tells how to cut operating 
costs, eliminate routine, and improve 
staff efficiency. Adaptability is em- 
phasized. 


CREDIT MANUAL OF COMMERCIAL 
Laws. National Association of 
Credit Men, New York. 818 pp. $10. 
The 1953 edition, providing latest 
information on recent amendments, 
and new state and Federal laws 
affecting commercial transactions. 
Among other things, it tells how de- 
fense production loans are obtained 
under Regulation V and how to con- 
tact the Armed services for defense 
contracts. 


A TREATISE ON THE FREE ENTER- 
PRISE SYSTEM AND How IT CAN 
BE SOLD THROUGH THE AMERICAN 
BANKS. By Leo J. Murphy. Financial 
Public Relations Association, Chi- 
cago. 94 pp. $1. Mr. Murphy, assis- 
tant cashier and assistant director 
of public relations at The San Fran- 
cisco Bank, wrote this book during 
his term at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. It presents ideas and biblio- 
graphical material on the free en- 
terprise system, as well as _ illus- 
trations and suggested topics for 
forums and group discussions. 
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expansion 


problem? 


Be wonderful, of course, if your bank could 
stretch like a balloon to accommodate your continuing growth. 
But since it can’t, your wisest course is to save all the 
footage you can. By installing Monroes. Monroes not only are the most 
compact bookkeeping machines you can buy... not only save 
valuable space...they’re so fast, versatile, efficient, they insure 
you top figure production as well. If saving space yet increasing 
efficiency interests you, your Monroe representative will 


gladly show you why Monroes are the answer. Call him today. 


MONROE 


MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC.—GENERAL OFFICES, ORANGE, N. J. 
Branches for Sales and Service Everywhere 


Handles bank's most vital bookkeeping 
jobs— commercial and savings 

posting. Easy-to-operate “Velvet Touch” 
keyboard. Complete visibility. Direct 
subtraction and automatic totals in 

all registers. Front insertion carriage, 
exact printing alignment. Quick 
program changes. 
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appreciate the understanding, help and assistance 
that Craig has given us. Original planning was 
sound — problems were thought through — instal- 
lation was smooth.” 


Assistant Treasurer 
The Plainfield Trust Company 
Plainfield, New Jersey 


Merchants Charge Account Service 


° Uses 
Systems and Equipment 


The Plainfield Trust Company has added the 
Franklin Charge Plan of merchant 


charge 
account service to their facilities with 
equipment and specialized system 
and procedure. experience in de- 
signing Accounts Receivable systems for over 
400 stores has paid off with a smooth operat- 
ing system. 


Specialists offer you 


e Information on capital requirements, return on 
investment, operating costs, etc. 

e Proven procedure for bookkeeping, control, 
collection and other phases of the operation. 

e Assistance in planning, budgeting and setting 


up your operation on a sound and low-cost basis. 
e Files — forms — and indexes. 


e Continuing interest in the efficiency of your 
operation. 


will help you extend your banking 


service with a merchants charge account plan. 
Craig Files, Danvers, Mass. 


SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 


“We are proud of our HANDI-CHARGE plan and 


Fidelity and Deposit Company 


First National Bank of Arizona 
First National Bank of Chicago 


Gunnison Homes 


BANKING’S ADVERTISERS 
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Abbott Laboratories .........+ 130 
Allis - Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company Cover Ill 
Allison Coupon Company, Inc. . 104 
American Appraisal Company .. 12 
American Bankers Association . 25 
American Credit Indemnity Com- 
126 
American Express Company ... 81 
American Perforator Company . 109 
American Red Cross ...... 73, 131 
American Surety Group ....... 137 
American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company 5 
Aro Equipment Corporation, The 128 


Baker Company, J. Worth .... 


Banco Comercial Antioqueno .. 28 
Banco Comercial del Peru .... 6 
Banco de Credito del Peru .... 110 
Bank Building and Equipment 

Corporation of America... .. 118 
Bank of America N. T. & S. A., 

San Francisco 14 
Bank of Montreal ..........-- 23 
Bank of Nova Scotia ........- 125 
Bankers Trust Company, New 

16 
BANKING’s Forum in Print ... 98 
Bower Manufacturing Company . 22 
Braunstein & Company, Charles 132 
Broadway Plan Church Finance . 128 
Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 

PONY 8, 9, 113 
Business News Associates ...... 22 
Canadian Bank of Commerce .. 97 
Case Company, J. I. .......-- 69 
“Casey,” Coin, Curio & Antique 

Co-Op 132 
Central - Penn National Bank, 

Philadelphia 12 
Chase National Bank of the City 

of New York .....2++00e08 133 


Christmas Club, A Corporation . 19 


City National Bank and Trust 

Company of Chicago ...... 
Coast Book Cover Company ... 4 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 30 


Commerce Trust Company, Kan- 


ene City 82 
Commonwealth Investment Com- 
138 


Continental [Illinois Bank & 
Trust Company of Chicago .. 


Craig Files 


DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc. ... 124 
. -102,.103 


Douglas - Guardian Warehouse 
Corporation ........+++ Cover Il 


134 


Diebold, Incorporated .. 


Downey Company, C. L. ...... 


Exline, Incorporated, William . 6 


of Maryland 


26 
128 
- 108 


Sumitomo Bank, Limited 


Halsey, Stuart & Company, | ic, 122 


Hartford Fire Insurance 
pany —— Hartford Accident & 


Indemnity Company ... . 7 
Heller & Company, Walter E. . 19 
Home Insurance Company .... 15 
Imperial Bank of Camada ..... 7% 


Investors Diversified Services. 
Incorporated 


Kennedy Sinclaire, Inc. ....... 77 


Kensol Corporation 


La Monte & Son, George 


d 2 
Lawrence Warehouse Company . 11] 
Lefebure Corporation ........ 28 
Marsh & McLennan, Incorpo- 

110 
Massey-Harris Company ...... 24 
McGraw - Hill Publishing Com- 

pamy, Ime. 67 
Metal Products Engineering, In- 

corporated ll 
Monroe Calculating Machine 

Compamy 139 
Mosler Safe Company, The .... 127 
National Cash Register Com- 

pamy, The Cover IV 
National City Bank of Cleveland 18 
National Homes Corporation . . 7 
Pennsylvania Company, The .. 27 

| Philadelphia National Bank ... 105 
Picture Recording Company .. 138 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 29 
Projectograph, Incorporated .. 128 
Purse Company 120 
Rand McNally & Company .... %% 
Recordak Corporation (Subsid- 

iary of Eastman Kodak) ..70, 72 
Remington Rand, Inc. ....... 101 
Republic National Bank, Dallas . 121 
Rosen Advertising Reminders, 

13 
Royal Bank of Canada ....... 106 
Safeway Stores Inc. ........- 128 
Sedgwick Machine Works ..... 18 
Security - First National Bank, 

Los Angeles 99 
Shield Press Inc. .........+-- 124 


Standard Paper Goods Manufac- 


turing Company 


United States Fidelity & Guar- 


anty Company ........+++ 107 
United States Treasury ......- 135 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix . 130 
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A great opportunity for 


Mortgage Investors ... 


KITCHEN 
8-712" 


LIVING 
iSxie 


Only the “Talisman” 
offers all these features 
¢ Hotpoint all-electric e Three large bedrooms 
kitchen and laundry* e Functionally-divided 


*Perimeter heating with utility areas 
gas or oil-fired furnace ¢ Washable interior walls 


* Carrier air-conditioning* « Sliding closet doors 

¢ Convenient traffic e Permaglas water heater 
arrangement e American kitchens 

*Optional equipment 


unnison tomes 


‘7 new Gunnison Home represents a great FIRST! It’s the 
first home in its price range to offer summer air-condi- 
tioning—a complete cooling system. And it’s the first to offer an 
all-electric kitchen and laundry. 

Designed by architect Henry Hill in the popular ranch style, 
this handsome work-saving home employs the finest materials and 
workmanship. It’s pre-engineered by modern factory methods— 
the way that eliminates guesswork and on-the-job errors and 
patchwork. 

Here’s a highly-salable new home—a home that’s been tailor- 
made to the desires of the greatest majority of home buyers. 

The Gunnison Homes Dealer in your area can provide many 
mortgage opportunities that you'll want to take advantage of. 


GUNNISON HOMES, INC., NEW ALBANY, INDIANA 


Gunnison Homes, Inc. 
Dept. B-13 
New Albany, Indiana 
Please send me a free copy of your new book- 
let, “Community Development.” 


“Gunnison” and “Talisman” —trade-marks of Gunnison Homes, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY OF YY NITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
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Home Planners’ Libraries ° 


Business Aids 


New Products e. 


Operations Industrial 


Beace month this column will list recent acquisitions 
including manufacturers’ literature and other special an- 
nouncements of interest to our readers—though no state- 
ment made should be regarded as a product endorsement. 


PURCHASING PROCEDURES 
—that save time and money—is 
a new methods manual released 
by the Remington Rand Man- 
agement Controls Reference Li- 
brary. This book re-emphasizes 
the importance of the purchas- 
ing department and its place in 
the top ranks of management 
planning; it outlines several 
time- and money-saving proce- 
dures for fast, precision pur- 
chase action. Among other items, a newly developed 
traveling requisition is pictured with flow chart showing 
its advantages. This booklet, known as X-1202, can be 


obtained by writing the company at 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Purchasing procedures 


that save time and money 


DIRECTORY OF MANUFAC- 
TURERS AND WHOLESAL- 
ERS — Alameda County, Cali- 
fornia. This is a 174-page 
catalogue giving a product 
index to the booming economy 
created by some 1500 manufac- 
turers and 1100 wholesale estab- 
lishments operating in the area. 
It is divided into five major 
reference sections: The Product 
bee Index; Classified Product List; 

List of Manufacturers; Whole- 

salers’ Directory; Alphabetical 

list of Wholesalers. For a copy, address the Metro- 
politan Oakland Area Committee, Oakland, California. 


DIRECTORY 


MANUFACTURERS 
and WHOLESALERS 


MAPI (Machine and Allied Products 
Institute) says it is a curious fact that 
az while the device of accelerated amor- 
pene tization of privately owned defense fa- 
cilities has been employed in the three 
great defense emergencies of this cen- 
tury, it hasn’t ’til now received a com- 
prehensive and systematic analysis. 
MAPI thinks it is high time for a thor- 
ough-going review of past experience 


with this device, and an especially careful appraisal of 
its operation in the present emergency. The 108-page 
book will be of interest to all banks having customers 
whose financing problems may be affected in this re- 
gard. Write to Machinery and Allied Products Insti- 
tute, 120 South LaSalle Street, Chicago $, Illinois. 
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ARIZONA STATISTICAL RE- 
VIEW—1952 Edition. A iresh- 
off-the-press analysis of current 
and long-term trends affecting 
the economy of the state. The 
review presents interesting 
tables on every factor from 
agriculture to utilities. A free 
copy is yours for a note to the 
Valley National Bank, Home 
Office: Phoenix, Arizona. 


Facts for Businessmen FACTS FOR BUSINESSMEN is 
a 70-page presentation of basic 
information for industrialists 
now in the process of expansion- 


planning, who may be consider- 


ing Puerto Rico as a prospective 
ee site. It discusses the labor res- 
ervoir, transportation, power, 


tax advantages, living condi- 
tions, government, and the all- 
important subject of markets. 
The book has been published by 
the Puerto Rico Economic Development Administration, 
and is available at its office at Banco Popular Building, 
Stop 22, San Juan. 


HOW TO GET YOUR MAIL 
OUT tells, in 16 pages, the 
story of metered mail. It illus- 
trates the difference between 
handling mail by the lick-and- 
stick method and the efficiency 
of a time-and dollar-saving 
machine. It points up the pres- 
tige value, the safety features, 
and the speed of handling me- 
tered mail, letters and parcel 
post, through postal operations. 
Write for a copy: Pitney-Bowes Inc., Walnut & Pacific 
Streets, Stamford, Connecticut. 


THE SOUTHERN PINE STORY 
is a comprehensive presentation 
of the South’s second largest in- 
dustry—a story of the leader- 
ship, progress and planning that 
go into the production of south- 
ern pine. With vivid and color- 
ful text, the narrative starts 
with the tree and follows its 
history as a crop product from 
The logging to millwork. Free copies 
teem of the booklet may be obtained 
through Southern Pine Associa- 

tion, Box 1170, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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Secretary Snyder Honored 


hls meeting of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association Com- 
mittee on Government Borrowing 
was held in Washington on Decem- 
ber 4, the purpose of which was to 
honor Secretary of the Treasury 
W. Snyder. 

The following remarks were made 
by Robert V. Fleming, chairman of 
the committee and president and 
chairman of the Riggs National 
Bank of Washington, D. C.: 


“For over six 
years now the mem- 
bers of this committee have from 
time to time been invited by the 
Secretary to sit in consultation with 
him as he has considered the prob- 
lems arising out of the management 
of the public debt. After any war, 
public debt problems are diverse 
and perplexing. World War II, how- 
ever, Was so tremendous in scope 
and intensity that its costs resulted 
in a public debt for this country 
which had no parallel in history. 
“The peace, if we can call it 
peace, that came to the world after 
the surrender in Tokyo Bay, not 
only found us with a huge debt, but 
many of our allies were dependent 
on us financially. In addition, it be- 
came necessary to help restore the 


The OUTLOOK 


and Condition of Business 


economies even of our wartime ene- 
mies—Germany and Japan. This 
type of aid is unique in international 
affairs. 

“These unprecedented problems in 
government finance confronted John 
Snyder when he assumed the office 
of Secretary of the Treasury in 
June 1946. Therefore, it became nec- 
essary for him to move in an area 
where there were no maps available 
nor any friendly signs posted, tell- 
ing which road to take. He had to 
pioneer and assume the awesome re- 
sponsibility of blazing new trails 
where no Minister of Finance in 
any country had ever been before. 

“Think of what has been accom- 
plished. Here we are in the last 
month of 1952. Our economy is 
strong and dynamic. Our allies and 
former enemies are on their feet 
and increasing their production. 
The whole free world is far better 
off than they ever dreamed of being 
in 1946 when John took over his as- 
signment of helping to bring sta- 
bility out of the economic chaos 
present in many war-devastated 
countries of the world. 

“Only a man of dedication could 
have achieved this result. Those of 
us who have been privileged to know 


him well know that every personal 
ambition or desire has been sub- 
ordinated to his public duty. 

“Only a man of great energy could 
have achieved what has been done. 
From early morning to late at night 
he has met the responsibilities of 
his task. If he has had any vaca- 
tions in these past six years, I am 
not aware of them. My office is 
across the street from his and I 
would likely know. 

“Only a man willing to work with 
others could have reached the objec- 
tives set before hira in June 1946. 
At the same time, he has never 
tried directly or indirectly to avoid 
responsibility for the final decisions 
as to policies and procedures. Being 
a native of this city I have, of 
course, been in contact with a num- 
ber of men who have occupied the 
position of Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. John has been outstanding in 
his earnest desire to secure various 
points of view, and patient in the 
explanation of problems that arose. 
This committee has been keenly 
aware of his desire to cooperate at 
all times. 

“Mr. Secretary, we want you to 
know of our appreciation of your 
unfailing courtesy, your frankness, 
and of your fine attitude toward the 
industry we represent. Naturally, 
we are proud that you came from 
the banking industry to your pres- 
ent high position.” 


and the increased rate of the capital gains tax, so 
tar as applicable to individuals, trusts, and estates 
expires November 1. 

Savings and Loan Branches. The reintroduction of 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 


McChesney Martin, the sub-committee includes Gov- 
ernor Mills and Malcolm Bryan. 

Federal Reserve Board. There is a single vacancy on 
the board, for a full 14-year term. The 1952 Republican 
victory does not affect the tenure of FRB membership 
nor that of the chairmanship. FRB relations with the 
new Secretary of the Treasury will be constantly 
watched by the public concerned with banking, mone- 
tary, and economic policies. The next meeting of the 
Federal Advisory Council should occur in February. 
FRB bank examination is directed toward the sound- 
ness of the banks, according to board member Robert- 
son, and not toward the implementation of monetary 
and credit policy. The board has no power to restore 
consumer credit controls, which died when Congress 
last amended the Defense Production Act in 1952. 

Taxes. The excess profits tax expires as of July 1, 


January 1953 


bills to subject savings and loan branch operations to 
the restrictions applying to state-chartered savings 
and loan associations is expected. During the last Con- 
gress bills supported by the A.B.A. and the National 
Association of State Bank Supervisors reached the 
Senate floor but failed of enactment. 

Housing. Although regulation of the Federal Reserve 
Board was suspended last September, the power to 
repromulgate it still exists under the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. 

Veterans. The last quarterly instalment of the Vet- 
erans Administration’s revolving fund for loans on 
farm houses and other homes is expected to be ex- 
hausted by June 30. There is every likelihood that 
Congress will be asked to prolong the program. The 
Veterans Administrator is a presidential appointee but 
there is precedent for continuing an administrator in 
office after a change of Presidents. 

Postal Savings. The reintroduction by Senator Ben- 
nett of Utah of his bill to terminate postal savings 
should be watched for. 
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Holding Companies. Renewed attempts to control 
bank holding companies may be expected in 1953. 
Reportedly Senator Capehart has no objection to Sena- 
tor Maybank’s desire to have some on-the-spot studies 
made. The drift has been toward a freeze, not a death 
sentence for holding companies. 

Labor Legislation. Renewed efforts may develop to 
get the minimum hourly wage raised from 75 cents to 
$1 or more, but with what result would remain to be 
seen. 

If Senator Ives of New York moves up to the chair- 
manship of the Labor Committee, that is, if Senators 
Taft, Smith, and Aiken are too occupied elsewhere to 
take that job—chances for an increase in the minimum 
wage will be helped. 

Senator Taft will sponsor some amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Joint Economic Committee. The Congressional Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, which during 
recent years staged the Douglas and Patman credit 
hearings, is due for reorganization, having five vacan- 
cies at the start of 1953. Chairmanship could go to 
Taft, Flanders, or Wolcott. No Congressman has yet 
been chairman. The committee has no powers to orig- 
inate legislation, but serves as a sounding board. The 
recommendations of the Patman subcommittee relative 
to the Federal Reserve Board did not receive the 
endorsement of the full committee. Conceivably a bill 
to effect those recommended changes may be intro- 
duced. 

Reorganization Act. Under the basic reorganization 
law March 31 is the last date for Presidential submis- 
sion to the Congress of reorganization proposals. Sher- 
man Adams, who will be chief assistant to President 
Eisenhower, made a reputation in New Hampshire for 
his business-like reorganization of the state govern- 
ment. His influence on the new national Administration 
will therefore bear watching. 

Defense Production Act. Titles IV on price and wage 
stabilization and V on settlement of labor disputes 
expire April 30 unless renewed in some form. The rest 
of the act does not go beyond June 30 as now written. 

Rent Control. All Federal rent control laws expire 
April 30 unless renewed by the Congress. Outside the 
District of Columbia rent control derives from the 
Defense Production Act. 

International Conference. During the past year a 
number of suggestions emanated from Europe, urging 
the holding of an international economic conference. 
In the election campaign General Eisenhower sub- 
scribed to the need for economic consultation with 
other countries. Such consultations could take the form 
of a broad international gathering or a series of bilat- 
eral talks. An extensive dollar area-sterling area con- 
ference is a possibility, to find a “new approach” to 
the foreign-aid question. Centered on Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Butler’s now well publicized slogan, 
Trade, Not Aid, ways will be sought to increase our 
imports of goods and services, exports of long-term 
capital, offshore procurement and American support 
for a program of long-term stabilization of world com- 
modity markets. The French, Italians, and all others 
are no less anxious than the British to sit down with 
the Eisenhower Administration. 

World Bank Bonds. It is quite possible that the 
World Bank will have no occasion to borrow in the 
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American market during 1953. Perhaps three-f>urths 
of the cash in its till at the beginning of November 
were U.S. dollars. Thus, no new bond issue is over. 
hanging the market. A possible exception to th. fore. 
going would be an extremely favorable market situa. 
tion, in which case a bond issue might be floated. No 
important state legislation relating to the elis ibility 
of World Bank bonds is expected. 

Foreign Bonds. Efforts may be made to g:t the 
State Department to use its influence with the World 
Bank, the Eximbank and the Foreign Bondholders Pro. 
tective Council, to persuade certain foreign debiors to 
give better treatment to certain neglected issues 

Export-Import Bank. Mr. Dulles replaces Mr. Ache. 
son on the board. One board member listed as a Kepub- 
lican holds a recess appointment not yet confirmed by 
the Senate. He is Wilson Townsend, formerly the bank's 
general counsel. 

Foreign Aid. Whatever happens to foreign aid in 
1953, it won’t be eliminated as a force in the domestic 
economy. Whether for economic or military purposes, 
offshore or domestic, gift or loan, foreign aid adds to 
the inflationary forces in the United States and will 
tend to sustain the high level of economic activity here. 
There has always been pressure to cut foreign aid as 
a measure of budgetary economy in Washington. This 
year there will be efforts to find a “new approach” 
and perhaps to centralize this activity as much as pos- 
sible in one agency. None of this is apt to change the 
phenomenon of U.S. aid to other countries in the year 
zhead. 

Gold. There are good indications that influential 
persons in Britain have prevailed upon the British 
Government to raise, during the coming talks with 
Washington, the subject of a higher American price 
of gold. It is hardly likely that the effort will meet with 
any success in 1953. Doubtless there will be flurries 
in the gold markets and the press. At the annual meet- 
ing of the World Fund governors in Washington in 
September the question of gold is likely to be raised 
again by gold producing countries, notably South 
Africa and Australia. In the Congress in 1953 advo- 
eates of the gold coin standard may be expected to 
introduce bills providing for internal convertibility of 
the dollar. American gold mining interests favoring 
establishment of a “free gold market” here for newly 
mined gold may attempt to offset the effects of the 
stable-dollar group by introducing bills of their own. 
The Republican platform and Eisenhower’s Troy cam- 
paign speech may be read as taking a stand against a © 
change in the gold price through dollar devaluation. 

Foreign Exchange. Devaluation of the French franc 
in 1953 would not be too surprising. A limited form 
of convertibility of the pound sterling for current 
transactions is a possibility, provided the British econ- 
omy gets sufficient assurance of outside aid on a more 
protracted basis than heretofore. . . . The periodic 
release of Britain’s quarterly data on monetary reserves 
will be watched with interest for signs of sterling 
strength. .. . In March the IMF will start its second 
round of consultations with members having exchange 
restrictions; and in the spring the IMF will issue its 
report on the results of the first: round of such con- 
sultations. .. . In September the IMF governors will 
hold their annual meeting in Washington. 

WILLIAM R. KUHNS 
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New 


measure 
of machinery 


value 


Traditionally, land was almost the sole mea- 
sure of farm worth and earning ability. Now, 


power machinery has a growing place in the 
picture. 


Today, the valuation of tractors on farms 
is up more than 630 percent from 1940. In 12 
years, it has risen from 501 million dollars to 
3 billion 670 million. In the same period, the 
value of all U. S. farm real estate has less 
than doubled. 


This year, the investment in farm ma- 
chinery and motor vehicles stands at 16 per- 
cent of the value of all farm land and build- 
ings. Add livestock, money in the bank, 


Behind the terrific growth of farm machinery use are outstanding machines . . 


RATE IN VALUE 
INCE 1940 | 


bonds, etc. to machinery, and the total is 44 
percent . . . leaving real estate as only 56 per- 
cent of today’s total farm assets. 


So now, as never before, a successful farm 
operation depends on the right tractors and 
machinery, properly used. From here on, 
power equipment will be measured as a major 
item in the production capacity of every farm. 


Today, Allis-Chalmers dealers are selling 
major business assets, not just tools to do a job. 


Here is a new measure of machinery 
value — and of the banker who helps finance 
the right combination for every farm. 


. priced for home ownership. 


Roto-Baler is an Allis-Coalmers Trademark. 


FEE: CHALMERS 
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“Our customers get 50% faster seri 


since we installed National Teller’s Mact i 


—EMPIRE TRUST COMPANY, | CW 


“Seven months ago, we installed National Class “But most important—and certainly most 

‘41° Teller’s Machines in our uptown office with gratifying to us—is the 50% faster and better 

remarkable results. service our customers now get with the help of 
“One result of our mechanization with our National Class *41’s’! That’s why we have 

National is the important savings of teller’s Ordered four more National Teller’s Machines 

time—tellers can now be released sooner for for our downtown office.” 

other work. Our bookkeeping department has 

also benefited by closing earlier than we thought Moorea ks 

possible. Vice President 


One second after setting up the amount of the deposit on the National” 
Teller’s Machine, Empire Trust tellers have a validated deposit slip and customer 
receipt. (How long does it take your tellers to issue a receipt for a deposit?) 


Additional saving on made automatically—original print—without use of 
costs of passbooks and carbon paper. 
deposit tickets results Wouldn’t your customers appreciate 50% faster ser 
from the National’s sin- ice? And wouldn’t you like to save your tellers’ time and 
gle-form deposit ticket | also reduce forms cost? Call your local National repre 
and receipt. Its auto- sentative for information about how you can increase efile 
matic perforationspeeds — ciency and cut costs 
service for Empire cus- in your bank with 

tomers—an advantage your customers will appreciate, the new National 

too! A complete locked-in record of every transaction is — Teller’s Machine. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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